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ATLANTA EXPOSITION SUPPLEMENT. 


THE EXPOSITION, 








Important Conventions—Papers Bear- 
ing upon Southern Matters. 


{Special Corres. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. ] 
ATLANTA, October 8. 


During last week, as I have already writ- | 


ten you, there were two important meetings 
here—one, that of the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Southern Mining Convention. 
The first named met October 2, 3 and 4. 
Several interesting and important papers 
were presented and read. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting a committee consisting 
of Joseph Terrell, Fleming du Bignon, W. 
B. Hill, Howard Van Epps and F. D. Pea- 
body, appointed to name officers for the 
ensuing year, recommended the following 
gentlemen: For president, John W. Park, 
of Greenville; first vice-president, Pope 
Barrow, of Savannah; second vice-presi- 
dent, Burton Smith, of Atlanta; third vice- 
president, F. D. Peabody, of Columbus; 
fourth vice-president, C. C. Smith, of Haw- 
kinsville; fifth Hamilton 
McWhorter, of Lexington; secretary, John 
W. Aiken, of Cartersville; treasurer, Z. D. 
Harrison, of Atlanta; executive committee, 
H. R. Goetchius, of Columbus; T. A. 
Hammond, of Atlanta; C. P. Steed, of 
Macon, and H. W. Ilill, of Greenville. 
The report of the committee on griev- 
ances, submitted by Mr. Washington Des- 
sau, a leading lawyer of Macon, was sub- 
mitted, and was particularly severe in 
denouncing the practice existing among 
certain lawyers of soliciting damage suits 
The report shows 


vice-president, 


against corporations. 
that the better class of lawyers in the State 
are against this practice, and will do all in 
their power to suppress it. 

The Southern Mining Convention met 
at the Auditorium, on the grounds, but, 
owing to a disruption among its members, 
adjourned to meet the same evening and 
the following morning at the Oriental 
Hotel. At the last meeting an association 
was organized and the following officers 
elected: President, Ben F. Perry, of Can- 
ton, Ga.; vice-president, Col. Henry C. 
Demming, Demming, N. C.; secretary, 
Capt. P. A. Dimmick, Washington, D. 
C.; treasurer, Herman D. Walbridge, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; consulting engineer, K. P. 
Harvey, Punta Gorda, Fla.; directors, Col. 
Ed H. Lewis, Nashville, Tenn.; Capt. 
John Wilkes, Charlotte, N. C.; Hon. J. H. 
Bagley, Catskill, N. Y.; J. H. Tatum, Bar- 
tow, Fla.; Col. Fred H. Stith, Haymarket, 
Va.; J. O. Robertson, M. E., Canton, Ga.; 
Hugh Fitzhugh, Birmingham, Ala. Sev- 
eral papers were read. A committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws. 

I regret to have to oppose any movement 
looking toward bringing together the rep- 
resentatives of the great mining interests 
of the South. An association of this kind 
is extremely desirable and could accom- 
plish much good, but with due respect to 
the gentlemen named as officers and direc- 
tors of this association, and who represent 
nearly the entire membership, but few of 
them are representative mining men. Fur 
ther, Mr. Dimmick submitted to certain of 
the members a proposition which in effect, 
it is said, meant that the papers and 
expressions of the meeting should be used 
towards ‘‘booming” gold mines to be secured 
by a syndicate, and afterward floated in this 
country or abroad. Dr. Smith, State geolo- 
gist of Alabama; Wm. M. Brewer, T. H. 
Martin and others very properly withdrew 
at this. The final outcome, however, 


may be still better, as there is now a plan 
on foot, started by 
mining engineers and others interested in 


several well-known 


Southern development, to organize an asso- 
ciation which shall consist of men actively 
engaged in mining, metallurgy or kindred 
arts in the South. 





The important events of this week have 
been the meeting of the National Irrigation 


Congress, the sixty-ninth meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the arrival of the Liberty Bell, and the 
Farmers’ Congress. Several press associa- 
tions, from Indiana, Iowa, Alabama and 


Mississippi, also met here during the week. 


The meeting of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers was one of unusual interest. 
Out of thirty-two papers prepared for the 
meeting, fourteen were on Southern sub- 
jects. The list is as follows: ‘*The Present 
Development of Gold-Mining in the South- 
ern Appalachian States,” by H. B. C. Nitze 
and A. H. J. Wilkins; ‘The Gold Regions 
of Georgia and Alabama,” by William M. 
Brewer; ‘“The Mineral Resources of North- 
ern Georgia and Western North Carolina,” 
by W. P. Blake; ‘*The Geology of Northern 
Georgia and by C. Willard 
Hayes; ‘‘The Monazite Districts of North 
by C. A. 
‘Southern Magnetites and Magnetic Con- 


Alabama,” 


and South Carolina,” Mezger; 
centration,” by Harvey S. Chase; ‘*Mag- 
netization and Concentration of Lron Ores,” 
by William B. Phillips; ‘‘A Section of Rich 
Patch Mountain at Iron Gate, Va.,"" by E. 
J. Schmitz; ‘‘The Phosphates and Marls of 
Alabama,” by Eugene A. Smith; ‘‘Southern 
Pyrites,” by W. H. 
Stones of the South,” by George F. Kunz; 
‘*Chrome in the Southern Appalachian Re- 


Adams; ‘‘Precious 


gions,” by William Glenn; ‘‘The Eastern 
Coal Regions of Kentucky,” by Graham 
McFarland; *‘The Utilization of Southern 
Iron Ores in Blast Furnaces,” by John Bir- 
kinbine; “Onyx Marbles,” by Courtenay 
DeKalb; ‘Folds and Faults in Pennsylva- 
nia Anthracite by b. S. Lyman; 
‘*The Geological Structure of the Western 


Beds,” 


Part of the Vermillion Range, Minnesota,” 
by H. L. 
Comparison of Kecent Phosphorus Deter- 


Smyth and J. R. Finley; ‘‘A 
minations in Steel,” by George E. Thack- 
ray; ‘The Determination of Graphite in 
Pig Iron,” by Porter W. Shimer; ‘‘The 
Assay of Silver Sulphides,’’ by Howard 
Van F. Furman; ‘‘The Effect of Washing | 
with Water upon the Silver Chloride in 
Roasted Ores,” by Willard S. Morse; ‘The 
Assay of in Gravel by 
Amalgamation and the Blow Pipe,” by R. 
W. Leonard; ‘‘The Magnetic Separation of 
Iron Ore,” by T. M. Ball; *‘Stamp Milling 
at the Black Hills, South 
Grass Valley, California,” by T. A. Rickard; 
‘The Theory and Practice of Ore Samp- 
ling,” by D. W. Brunton; ‘Steel-Rail 
Specifications,” by RK. W. Hunt; ‘The 
Cycle of the Plunger-Jig,” by Robert HI. 
Richards; *‘The Form of Fissure Walls as 
Affected by Sub-Fissuring and the Flow of 
Rock,” by William Glenn; ‘* Notes on Cer- 
tain Water-Worn Vein Specimens,” by F. | 
‘*Mining Titles in Spanish 


Auriferous Ores 


Dakota, and at 


C. Holman; 
Grants in the United States an Object- 
Lesson in Mining Law,” by R. W. Ray- 
mond; ‘‘Biographical Notice of Franz Po- 
sepny,” by R. W. Raymond; ‘Biographical 
Notice of Eckley B. Coxe,” by R. W. 
Raymond. 

The following are the members of the 
local committee: W.S. Yeates, chairman; 
W. H. Emerson, secretary; D. C. Hewitt, 
Wm. M. Brewer and James A. Burns, 
The members of the citizens’ committee 
appointed tu assist in the entertainment 
Hoke Smith, chairman; Hon. 
Messrs. C. A. Collier, H. 
Hemphill, W. A. 
Adair, 


are: Hon. 
Clarke Howell, 
H. Cabaniss, W. A. 
Wright, W. H. Venable, Forest 


John W. Grant, E. P. Chamberlain, R. B. 
Bullock, F. P. Rice, R. D. Spalding, S. W. 
Goode, M. F. Amorous, R. F. Maddox, C. 
E. Harmon, R. P. Beecher and Thomas B. 
Neal. 

On Tuesday afternoon the members of 
the Institute visited the exposition. 


evening a business session was held. On 
Wednesday morning there was another 


business session at 10 o'clock, and in the 
afternoon a visit to the exposition grounds. 
A session was again held in the evening. 
On Thursday morning another session was 
held at the Auditorium, on the grounds, 
and in the afternoon an informal reception 
was tendered the members by Dr. David 
T. Day, of the United States Geological 
Survey, in charge of the mineral exhibit, 
and Dr. B. E. Fernow, of the forestry 
division of the Department of Agriculture, 
who has charge of the Forestry Building 
here. The programme for Friday embraces 
a visit to Stone mountain to inspect the 
famous granite quarries, and on Saturday 
to the marble quarries on the Marietta & 
North Georgia Railroad, in Pickens county. 
Saturday night the engineers expect to 
leave for Chattanooga, spending Sunday 
and Monday there, and going to Asheville, 


N. C., on Tuesday. An effort is being 


In the | 





In Carroll county the ores occur in the 
same formation as in Cherokee. Consider- 
able activity is being manifested in the 
vicinity of Villa Rica, one of the early gold 
camps. An English company has recently 
bonded property here and expects to sink 
300 feet to ascertain the character of its ore 
bodies. A Boston syndicate is working on 
the old Clopton mine, another early and 
At 


This is 


extensively-worked gold placer. this 
plant a new process will be tried. 
described as a combination of amalgama- 
tion and electricity. Adjoining this mine 
on the south and west is a property which 
has been in active operation for some years 
past, though on a small scale. It has been 
mined in open cuts, about thirty feet deep, 
which show the decomposed mica schist 
and lenses of auriferous quartz, carrying 
value to a width of about twenty feet. A 
shaft has been sunk for some thirty feet, 


which shows that as the ore approaches 


| water-level it becomes sulphuretted. 


| there is a fissure vein. 


| the strike northeast and southwest. 


made to have the party spend a day in Bir- | 


mingham before going to Chattanooga. 
The trip has been made an unusually pleas- 
ant one thus far through the courtesy of the 
Southern Railway, which has given the 
members a special train and furnished free 
transportation from Washington to Atlanta 


and return, 





REGIONS OF GEORGIA AND ALA- 
BAMA, 

Mr. William M. Brewer, of Atlanta, read 
an interesting paper on this subject, giving 
a brief resume of the history of gold-mining 
Speaking of the timber 


THE GOLD 


in these States. 
and water supply, the writer said that in 
these the two States named were particu- 
larly favored. The timber supply in the 
mountains is not only practically inexhaust- 
ible, but a large proportion of it, being of 
first growth, is very desirable for mining 
timbers, because it can be cut to 8x8 inches 
or larger and all be of ‘‘heart’’ wood. 
Referring to Cherokee county, Georgia, 
he says in this are the only really deep 


| workings in either Alabama or Georgia. 


At the old Franklin mine work is being 
carried on at an inclined depth of 507 feet, 


| representing a vertical depth of 450 feet. 


At this property there is a barrel-chlorina- 


| tion plant, the only one in Georgia. A 


previous attempt to treat these pyritic con- 
centrates by the cyanide process was a 
failure. The underground workings have 
been carried along the strike of the ore in 
a northeasterly direction under and across 
the Etowah river, which cuts the formation 
and furnishes water-power for running the 
machinery and stamp mill. At some points 
the ore body is sixteen feet thick, but at 
some points has been but a few inches. 
The values have varied from a few dollars 
to $60 per ton. The plant for concen- 
trating the ore consists of a 20-stamp mill, 
‘‘Embrey” and ‘‘Triumph” concentrating 
tables, roasters and _ barrel-chlorination 
plant. The capacity is fifty tons per day. 
The country rock is a mica schist, which 
shows signs of decomposition to a depth of 
115 feet. 

The formation in which this ore body 
occurs can be traced through Cherokee 
county. The other mines in the county 
are the Chester, Coggins, Browley and 
None of these are much more 
The industry employs 


Georgiana. 
than prospects. 
about 200 men. 





In Gwinnett county, near Buford, where 
the Piedmont mine is being developed, 
The dip is vertical 
and the strike a few degrees north of west, 
while the dip of the country is 20° east and 
Near 
the surface the vein is very small, but at a 
depth of eighty-five feet it has increased to 
The 


The ore is a hard, white quartz, 


nearly three feet. country rock is 
gneiss, 
showing occasionally native gold, and a 
large proportion of it carrying a heavy per- 
centage of iron pyrite and argentiferous 
galena, All the ore from this county car- 
ries more galena than any other in the 
State, excepting McDuffie and Wilkes. 

In Hall county, near Gainesville, work is 
going on at the Merck mine; the Currahie, 
near White Sulphur, and the Potosi, about 
twelve miles northwest from Gainesville. 
The first two are in a hydro-mica schist 
and the last in gneiss. ‘The Merck is a re- 
cent discovery. A tunnel 300 feet below 
the surface shows the ore to be five feet 
thick, but much broken up. The owners 
expect to use the McCoy patent amalgama- 
ting plates, consisting of hopper-shaped 
vessels, which, by the aid of mechanical 
appliances and compressed air, are designed 
to bring every particle of gold in contact 
with the mercury. At the Currahie mine 
five prospecting tunnels have been run, the 
largest being 460 feet. The ore is very re- 
fractory, carrying galena, iron pyrite, zinc, 
arsenic and some antimony. The com- 
pany proposes testing the dry chlorination 
process. 

The 
placers in Georgia, having been worked in 
1830. . Many rich specimens of native gold 
have been The 


now being prospected for auriferous quartz. 


Potosi mine is one of the earliest 


found in it. property is 
A shaft eighty feet deep has been sunk and 
a cross-cut run off from it. 

There are on the Chestatce river three 
dredge boats, which hoist the sand and 
gravel from the river and pass it through 
sluice boxes, following the general plan of 
hydraulic mining. As the Chestatee drains 
Lumpkin and White counties, both large 
producers, and the boats have been in 
steady operation for some time, it is fair to 
assume that they have been profitable. 

McDuffie and Wilkes counties are little 


known as gold producers, Successful ope- 


| rations, however, were carried on there by 


Col. J. B. Smith thirty years ago, and at 
present his widow is successfully operating 
several properties. 

The gold belts of Georgia cross into Ala- 


bama, and Cleburne, Randolph, Clay, 
Talladega, Tallapoosa and part of Coosa 
counties are in the gold region. The only 


activity in mining during the past year has 





| 
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been in Cleburne county, in the old Arba- 
coochee district. Recently operations have 
been recommenced on the old Pinetucky 
mine in Randolph county. The most im- 


portant districts in this State are the 
Turkey Heaven, Arbacoochee, Chulafinne, 
Riddle’s Mills, Idaho, Kemp Mountain, 
Hog Mountain, Goldville, Crooked Creek, 
Gold Ridge and Silver Hill. These are 
located on five different gold-bearing belts 
and are separated by intervals of several 
miles. The ore usually of 
lenticular form. 


free milling, but below it becomes highly 


bodies are 


Above water-level it is 


sulphuretted. 


‘The Present Condition of Gold- Mining 
in the Southern Appalachian States,”’ by 
H. B. C. Nitze and H. A. J. Wilkins. The 
introduction to this paper refers to the 
various publications on the subject, and 
states that the greater part of the informa- 
tion contained in it was collected by per- 
sonal visits to the places mentioned. Part 
II treats of the geographical and geological 
description of the gold belts. The gold- 
fields of the Southern Appalachian are sit- 
uated in the area of crystalline rocks, 
schistose and massive, exterding from near 
Washington southwesterly through the 
Piedmont and mountain regions of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama to 
the vicinity of Montgomery. 
width is attained in North and South Caro- 


The greatest 


lina and Georgia, where it is from 100 to 
150 miles. The general term crystalline 
rocks includes gneisses, argillaceous, hydro- 
micaceous, chloritic, siliceous and other 
schis's and slates, limestone, granite, dio- 
rite, diabase and other eruptives, as well 
as certain volcanic perphyries and pyro- 
clastic breccias. The age of these rocks 
is Archwan, Algonkian and part Paleozoic. 
The rocks of the gold belt are decomposed 
to depths often reaching fifty and roo feet. 
The gold belt is generally subdivided into 
six minor belts: 1, Virginia; 2, Eastern 
Carolina; 3, Carolina; 4, South Mountain; 
5, Georgia; 6, Alabama. A still further 
subdivision might be made, as, for instance, 
the isolated belts west of the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and a lower belt in Georgia in Meriwea' her 
and other counties. 

The Virginia belt begins in Montgomery 
county, Maryland, and extends in a south- 
westerly direction parallel to and on the 
east side of the Blue Ridge to the North 
Caroline line. The width of the belt is 
from nine to twenty miles, and its best 
development in Fauquier, Culpeper, Staf- 
ford, Orange, Spottsylvania, Louisa, Flu- 
vanna, Goochland and Buckingham coun- 
ties. The rocks of the Virginia belt are 
mica gneisses and schists, often garnetifer 
ous, talcose and chloritic. The strike is 
about N, 20°-30° E., and the dip easterly. 
Granite and diabase dikes occur in the 
region. The auriferous quartz veins con- 
form in the main to the strike and dip of 
enclosing rock. Their origin is not, how- 
ever, coeval, the schistose structure ante- 
dating the formation of the vein, Fre- 
quently they cut the formation at small 
angles, both in dip and strike. The struc- 
ture of the veins is irregularly lenticular, 
varying from a few inches to several feet. 
The wall rock is often impregnated with 
auriferous pyrite. A small isolated gold 
belt is situated in Montgomery, Floyd and 
Grayson counties, but is of little economic 
importance. The auriferous copper ores 
of Ashe and Watauga counties, North Caro- 
lina, appear to belong in it. 

The Eastern Carolina belt forms a small 
and narrow area in Halifax, Warren, Nash 
and Franklin counties. It is covered by the 
Coastal Plain, and bounded on the west by 
the Louisburg granite. The country rock 
is diorite, in great part sheared to a chlo- 
ritic schist. The quartz veins occur as 
lenses interbedded in the schists and cut- 
ting them at low angles, and asa reticu- 
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lated network in the massive rock. It is 
stated that the saprolites are auriferous 
over large areas, and will repay hydraulic 
mining. 

The Carolina belt is the most extensive 
and important. It is situated in the cen- 
tral Piedmont region and extends from the 
Virginia line in a southwesterly direction 
across the central part of North Caro- 
lina into the northern part of South Caro- 
lina, where it sinks beneath the Coastal 
Plain, making its reappearance in Abbe- 
ville county, S. C., and in Wilkes, Mc- 
Duffie and adjacent counties in Georgia, 
near Augusta, mountain 
chains in this belt, the only prominence of 
consequence being a low range of hills 
known as the Uharie mountains, in Mont- 
gomery county, N. C., and the isolated 
peaks of Crowder’s and King’s mountain. 
The belt varies from eight to fifty miles in 
width, and is bounded on the west by an 
extensive granite area containing aurifer- 
ous veins. The gold-bearing rocks are 
argillaceous, sericitic and chloritic meta- 
morphosed slates and schists; devitrified 
ancient volcanics and pyro-clastic breccias; 


There are no 


igneous plutonic rocks; siliceous magnesian 
limestone and sedimentary pre-Jura Trias 
slates. The general strike of the schist 
is N. 20°-55° E., and a dip of 55° to 
85° to the northwest. The gold ores exist 
in two principal forms—1, as quartz fissure 
veins; 2, as pyritic impregnations, accom- 
panied by irregular stringer-like and len- 
ticular quartz intercalations in the country 
schists and slates. The fissure veins are 
generally difficult to distinguish as such, 
Their structure is much more evident in 
the granitic and other eruptives. In the 
schists the larger and more regular quartz 
lodes lie apparently interbedded with the 
country, or have the appearance of lentic- 
ular even here 
they can usually be shown to intersect the 


intercalations; however, 
schistosity, generally at very low angles. 
A very usual occurrence of the ores is that 
of irregular, finely-divided disseminations 
of auriferous sulphides and fine gold, ac- 
companied by small stringers and lenses of 
quartz in the country slates and schists. 
The character of the quartz varies from 
saccharoidal to vitreous, usually inclining 
The sulphurets are chiefly 
galena and zinc 
Copper 


to the latter. 
pyrite. Chalcopyrite, 
blende occur in certain localities. 
ores in some North Carolina mines contain 
paying quantities of gold. Tellurides are 
found in small quantities, as at King’s 
Among the most 
chlorite, 


Mountain mine, N. C, 
common gangue minerals are 
barite and carbonates. 

The South Mountain belt is in the west- 
ern part of North Carolina, The principal 
mining region embraces an area of 250 to 


300 square miles in Burke, McDowell and | 


Rutherford counties. The gold veins in 
Cleveland and Polk counties, N. C., and 
Spartanburg, Greenville and Pickens coun- 
ties, S. C., might be considered as belong- 
ing to this general belt. 
rocks are crystalline schists and horne 
blende gneisses and schists, having an 
eminently lenticular structure. They are 
often garnetiferous, and contain also many 
rare minerals, such as zircon, monazite, 
The general strike of the 
10°-25° W.. and the dip 


xenotime, etc, 
schists is N. 
20°-25° N. E. 

The auriferous quartz veins form a system 
of parallel fissures of remarkable persist- 
ency, striking N. 60°-70° E. and dipping 
7o°-80° N. W. Their thickness varies from 
that of a knife-edge to four feet. The 
great majority are from less than one to 
three inches in thickness, lying in zones of 
scores of small veins; the larger ones (one 
to four feet) are few and far between. 
Normal faulting has been observed in a few 
instances. The ore is quartz, usually of a 
milky white color, generally saccharoidal 
and seldom vitreous or glassy. It is often 
stained brown and is cellular from decom- 
The sulphurets are 


posed sulphurets. 


The country | 


pyrite, galena, chalcopyrite and zinc- 
blende. In the South Mountain region 
proper there are five parallel lines or zones, 
along which these quartz veins appear to 
be concentrated in force: 1. The Morgan- 
ton zone, passing through Morganton, along 
Little Silver creek and through the Neigh- 
bor’s Place to North Muddy creek. 2. The 
Huntsville zone, passing over the southern 
end of Huntsville mountain. 3. The Pilot 
mountain zone, passing over Hall’s knob, 
White’s knob, Pilot mountain, Bracket- 
town and Vein mountain, to and beyond 
the Second Broad river. 4. The Golden 
valley zone, passing across the upper end 
of the Golden valley (valley of the First 
Broad river) and crossing Cane and Camp 
creeks to the Second Broad river. 5. The 
Idler mine zone, about three miles north of 
Rutherfordton. 

The great majority of these auriferous 


worked individually. Of the larger and 
more promising veins which have been 
worked, the ‘‘Nichols’* at Vein mountain, 
eighteen inches to three feet, and the 
“Idler,” near Rutherfordton, twenty two 
inches, may be mentioned. 

The principal mining ground of the South 
Mountain region is that of placer deposits. 
These are of three classes. 1. The gravel 
deposits of the stream-beds and bottom- 
lands, deposited by fluviatile action. 2. 
The gulch and hillside deposits, or accumu- 
lations due to secular disintegration and 
motion induced by frost-action and gravity. 
3. The upper decomposed layer of the 
country in place, the saprolites. 

In the first class the gravel is water-worn 
and the deposits are from one to two feet 
in thickness. In the second class the 
gravel is usually quite angular and the 
deposits are from a few inches to several 
feet in thickness. In the third class gravel 
is of course absent, the washable ground 
consisting of the upper decomposed layer 
in place, the gold being derived directly 
from the partially disintegrated quartz 
veins. 

On the west side of the Blue Ridge, in 
Henderson county, N. C., gold has been 
mined at the Boylston mine. The country 
rocks are fine-grained mica and hornblende 
schists, in part much crumpled. The gen- 
eral strike is N. 20°-30° E., and the dip 
N. W. This isolated belt, however, has 
little economic importance. Another belt 
of auriferous rocks is that in which some 
unimportant placer-mining operations have 
been prosecuted in Swain, Jackson and 
Cherokee counties, N. C. The country 
rock is supposed to be largely Ocoee. In 
Tennessee the petty stream deposits of 
Polk, McMinn, Monroe and Blount coun- 
ties are probably in the same formation. 

The Georgia belt is probably of next or 
| equal economic importance to the Carolina 
belt. Beginning in Rabun and Haber- 
sham counties, in the northeastern corner 
of the State, it extends in a southwesterly 








bama line in the vicinity of Tallapoosa. 
This is the Piedmont region of the State, 
| lying on the southeast side of the Blue 
| Ridge. Although the maximum width 
(N. W. and S. E.) over which the mines 
are distributed is as great as thirty miles, 
the principal portion of the belt, which 
| 





extends from near Canton, in Cherokee 
county, through Dahlonega and Nacoochee, 
to Clayton, in Rabun county, is concen- 
trated in a width of four miles or less. It 
is to this latter portion that the following 
geological descriptions more especially 
| relate. 
| The country rocks of this belt resemble 
in many respects those already described 
| under the South Mountain belt in North 
| Carolina. They are Archean mica and 
hornblende gneisses and schists, which prob- 
| ably represent sheared granitic and dioritic 
rocks. These gneisses and schists are 
| banded in narrow, lenticular-shaped layers, 


quartz veins are too small to be profitably- 


direction through the important mining | 
| town of Dahlonega, and thence to the Ala- | 
| Dahlonega ore bodies. 








from two to twenty feet wide. A 
dark-colored, schistose hornblende rock, 
locally known as “‘brick-bat,”’ is of frequent 
occurrence. It is possible that these ‘‘brick- 
bat” masses, which appear to be dioritic in 
origin, are magmatic segregations or blebs 
similar to the pyroxenic and hornblendic 
blebs described in the South Mountain 
region, though, larger. The 
prevailing strike of the gneisses and schists 
is N. 20°-30° E., and the dip 30°-60° 
S. E. Locally, however, in the presence of 
the dioritic masses, as explained above, 
this changes to northwest strikes with north- 
east dips. The rocks are often garnetifer- 
ous, and contain other rarer accessory min- 
erals, such as monazite, though to a much 
lesser degree than in the South Mountain 
rocks. The depth of the saprolites in the 
Georgia belt reaches a maximum of about 
100 feet. 

Diabase dikes, such as are common in 
the Carolina belt, are not found in the 
Georgia belt. Granitic dikes, are, however, 
not uncommon in the Nacoochee region. 
Certain bands of the gneisses and schists 
have been fissured and filled with gold- 
bearing quartz and sulphurets. These 
fissures are in the main parallel to the 
schistosity of the rock, though not uncom- 
monly they cut the same at low angles. 
To a large extent they are aggregated in a 
zone of numerous narrow and discontinu- 
ous lenses and stringers through more or 
less definite bands of the gneiss, which, 
taken altogether, form the vein. In these 
narrow, sharply-banded gneisses and schists 
of different material, such as they are in 
this part of the Georgia beit, it is natural 
that the fracturing force once exerted ina 
certain band should have been more or less 
confined to this one, both longitudinally 
and transversely, the walls of the band 
forming the walls of the ore body. This is 
in fact the case. At times the fissuring is 
confined to the light-colored mica gneisses, 
at other times to the dark-colored ferro- 
magnesian gneisses and schists. The‘‘brick- 
bat” schists rarely contain ore bodies. The 
thickness of the veins is from less than 
three to as much as twenty feet. They are 
frequently close together, separated by non- 
auriferous bands of gneiss, and the total 
width of the ore. bearing ground reaches as 
much as 200 feet (Singleton mine, Dahlon- 
ega). The extent of fissuring must depend 
largely on the degree of homogeneity of 
the material, as well as on the intensity of 
the fracturing force. Where the rock is of 
homogeneous composition and the force 


as a rule, 


uniformly exerted the effect would be a 


more or less evenly-distributed shattering 
with few gaping fissures, and the whole 
mass would be permeated by the gold- 
bearing solutions, with the formation of 
auriferous and pyritic impregnations, with 
some small quartz stringers. Again, under 
different conditions the effect was the 
production of a large number of small open 
fissures, inducing the consequent formation 
of numerous small lenticular quartz string- 
ers, and such is the usual case in the 
Or, where the rock 
mass was of still greater heterogeneity and 
the forces of greater or more varied inten- 
sity, lenticular fissures have been opened 
of such size and extent as to allow a more 
or less complete filling by solid auriferous 
and pyritic quartz from three to fourteen 
feet in thickness, while further along the 
strike, though the fracturing extends to 
the same width and the walls hold out, the 
intervening space of country has simply 
been shattered or opened only in small 
spaces, but was nevertheless filled with 
pyritic impregnations and quartz stringers. 


| But the leads are continuous, usually for 


considerable distances. At the Lockhart 


| mine near Dahlonega, for instance, the 


Blackmore vein, three to six feet in thick- 
ness, has been opened by a drift 400 feet 


| long. At the Franklin mine, in Cherokee 


county, the ore body has been explored by 
underground workings for 1000 feet, and 
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the continuity of the vein has been traced 


for three-quarters of a mile by isolated | 


shafts. The regularity of the vein structure 
at the Franklin is exhibited by well-defined 
walls, and by the presence of a soft ‘‘gouge”’ 
on both the foot and hanging, even where 
there is no marked quartz filling. 


The pitch of the ore bodies in the Geor- | 


gia belt is as a rule to the northeast. The 
filling of the fissures is quartz, carrying 
pyrite, and rarely chalcopyrite. 
the most interesting gangue minerals may 
be mentioned garnets, which in cases have 


Among 


been found to be auriferious. 
casional though rare gangue mineral is 
tourmaline. The character of the quartz 
varies greatly, from very saccharoidal to 
extremely vitreous types, and from clear 
transparent to milky-white in color, some- 
times smoky. 

The character of the gravel placer de- 
posits in the Georgia belt is similar to that 
in the South Mountain belt. 

There appears to be an isolated gold 
belt of very limited extent in Meriweather 
county, Georgia, The country rock is 
stated to be gneiss, and the quartz to exist 
in a series of narrow lenses. 

The Alabama belt may be considered a 
continuation of the Georgia belt. How- 
ever, principally as a matter of convenience 
for reference, it is spoken of and described 
separately here. It comprises an area of 
about 3500 square miles, situated in the 
crystalline rocks of Cleburne, Randolph, 
Talladega, Clay, Tallapoosa, Chambers, 
Coosa, Elmore and Chilton counties. This 
is the southwest extremity of the Southern 
Appalachian goldfield. 

On the latest geographical map of Ala- 
bama, the gold-bearing rocks of this area 
are distinguished as: 1. The semi-crystal- 
line Talladega shales of Ocoee, of Algon- 
kian age, including argillaceous and hard, 
greenish, sandy shales (often graphitic). 2. 
The crystalline schists of Archzwan age, in- 
cluding mica schists, which, on the other 
hand, grade through gneisses into granite, 
and, on the other, into siliceous schists; 
garnetiferous hornblende schists, probably 
of dioritic origin, also occur. The general 
strike is northeast and the dip southeast. 

The quartz veins are interbedded in these 
rocks, coinciding imperfectly with the dip 
and strike of the schistosity. Froma struc- 
tural geological standpoint, the veins bear 
much similarity to those of the Dahlonega 
type. Froma mining standpoint, however, 
they are different, not forming the wide 
belts of numerous parallel leads, as in 
Dahlonega. The quartz is usually glassy; 
the sulphurets are in the main pyritic, and 
the gangue minerals are those of usual oc- 
currence in gold-bearing quartz veins else- 
where. The character of the placer de- 
posits presents no novel feature. 

Referring to the history of gold-mining 
in the South, the authors give a brief review 
of the early efforts in that direction and 
describe the crude appliances used, many 
of which are now employed for the same 
purpose. All of this early work was on 
free milling ores and in hydraulicking. 
The first efforts at treating concentrated 
sulphurets was by regrinding them in Mexi- 
can arrastras and Chilean mills, with subse- 
quent amalgamation. Following this a 
number of processes were tried, but with 
little success, The South has been, much 
to its detriment, the ‘‘proving ground” of 
almost all the patent gold-saving processes 


invented. It was not until 1879 that the 
successful treatment of sulphurets was 
accomplished. 


This was effected by the Mears chlorina- 
tion process, first introduced at Phcenix 
mine, Cabarrus county, North Carolina, 
under the management of Mr. A. Theis. It 
was later developed by him, and is now 
generally known under his name. Some 
experiments were recently made by G. P. 
Lidner at the Brewer mine, South Caro- 
lina, and in Dahlonega, Ga., with a chlo- 
rination process for treating in bulk, It is 


Another oc- | 


stated that this had been successful at the 
Findlay mine, in Georgia, but the results 
obtained at the above mines were not 
favorable. 

The cyanide process has found little 
application in the South. In 1882 Mr. 
Richard Eames experimented with it at 
Gold Hill mine, North Carolina, extract- 
ing 60 per cent. of the assay value. In 
1893 a 10-ton cyanide plant was working 
at Moratock mines, North Carolina, but 
work ceased because of the low grade and 
character of the ore. Experiments have 
also been tried at Gilmer mines, Virginia; 
Franklin mine, Georgia, and Russell mine, 
A plant for the extrac- 


North Carolina. 
| tion of gold and recovery of sulphuric acid 
| has recently been erected at Blacksburg, 
|S. C. Regarding smelting processes used 
| in the South, most has been done in the 
attempted treatment of the complex ores 
| from the Silver Valley and Silver Hill 
| mines in North Carolina. During the past 
ten years a number of experimental proc- 
esses have been tried at Thomasville, N.C., 
| but not until about two years ago was a 
successful one introduced. 

Regarding the general distribution of 
| the mines, the paper gives detailed descrip- 
tions of all of the leading workings, accom- 
panied by valuable notes as to the forma- 
tion, character and quality of the veins, 
their Following 
this is a description of the mining, milling 
and metallurgical practice at some of the 
specially characteristic mines. This is ac- 
companied by numerous illustrations. In 
this is embraced a description of the Haile 
mine in South Carolina, where the chlo- 
rination process has been so successfully 
used by Mr. A. Theis. The ore here is 
crushed and stamped. The stamps weigh 
750 pounds, and have chilled-iron shoes 
The drop is six inches eighty- 


present condition, etc. 


and dies. 
six times per minute. The crushing ca- 
pacity is two tons per stamp per twenty- 
30-mesh 


four hours. The screens are 


brass. Amalgamation is accomplished in 
the mortar and on the outside plate. A 
regular clean-up is made once each month. 
The average amount of water used is three 
and a-half gallons per stamp per minute, 
and the consumption of quicksilver 0.35 
ounce per ton of ore. 

The pulp is carried to the concentrators 
in launders lined with riffles. The concen- 
tration 1s done on twenty Embrey tables, 
with smooth rubber belts, which are set at an 
angle of two and one-half inches and travel 
five feet per minute, receiving Ig2 percus- 
sions. The concentrates contain 90 per 
cent. pyrite, with occasional small trace of 
arsenic, The average value of the concen- 
trates is $25 to $35 per ton. The concen- 
trates are hauled to the chlorination plant 
and roasted in two double-hearth rever- 
beratory and one revolving-pan furnace. 
The roasted ore is charged by cars into the 
chlorination barrels. A charge consists of 
120 gallons water, eight to eleven pounds 
bleaching powder, then the ore, and finally 
twelve to fifteen pounds sulphuric acid, 
The barrel is hermetically closed and re- 
volves for about three hours at the rate of 
fifteen to eighteen revolutions per minute. 
(A five horse-power engine performs this 
work and also the elevating of the ore.) 


discharged through a lead-lined semi-circle 
in the floor toa filter on the floor below. 
There are four lead-lined filters to each 
feet by eighteen inches deep in front and 
seventeen inches in back. The bottom is 


covered with tiles, perforated and having 


of these is placed a rack of one and one- 
quarter-inch wooden slats, four inches high 


above the tiles consists of four inches of 


half inch in size), and this is covered by 





The barrel is then inverted, opened and | 


barrel, their dimensions being six by eight | 


one-half-inch gutters underneath; on top | 


and eight inches apart; the first layer | 


coarse quartz pebbles (one-eighth to one- | 


from one to two inches of ordinary clean | 
sand. Before emptying the contents of the 
7. 


barrel the filter is flooded with water to the 
level of the top of the filter bed. Then 
the original solution is passed through. 
The ore-pulp is washed twice with clean 
water. The first time enough is added to 
stand four inches above the surface of the 
pulp, and the second time the tank is 
entirely filled. The filtered solutions are 
floor, and are drawn off from 
into the precipitating tanks as required. 
The gold is precipitated as sulphide with 
an excess of fresh ferrous sulphate, made 
in a small lead-lined tank. In warmer 
weather forty-eight hours suffices for set- 
four days. The liquor is 
drawn off through the two upper outlets, 
opened one after the other (in order to pre- 
vent any stirring of the precipitates) and 
passed through a box filled with sawdust to 
catch any precipitate. 
tate is drawn from the tanks through the 
jamb opening into a small lead-lined set- 
tling tank two by two by four feet. After 
standing twenty-four hours the supernatent 
liquor is syphoned off, and the precipitate 
filtered on paper. This is dried and mixed 
with about half its weight of borax and 
soda in almost equal proportions. It is 


supernatent 


The gold precipi- 


melted in graphite crucibles and cast into 
ingots of about g90 fineness. The whole 
operation is so simple that the most ordi- 
nary laborer can acquire the mechanical 
knowledge in a day. The repairs are prac- 
tically nil. 

Labor, Costs, etc.—Some of the figures 
of costs of labor and working at the Ilaile 
mine are given below: 


Mines.—Cost of labor Per day. 
SEGNIOED cccccccavcsscccesccces go 
SUTURES oc cscccccccccee oes covccceses 5B 80 
Machine, runners. 12 
255 cords of wood, at $1.50, burned per month. 





Mill (two shifts of twelve hours each),—Distribu- 
tion and cost of labor: 


One superintendent.... .....cseeeee eee s 
“laborer (amalgamation) per shift.... 2 50 
“ “ 7) ‘ eer = 
as 2 (concentration) ee 835 
i - “ 8o 
“ fireman a -. 1 00 
‘* engineer per day shift,.............. 175 

is per night shift............. 1 50 


150 cords of wood, at $1 50, used per month, 
Repairs (wear of shoes and dies, etc.,) four cents 
per ton of ore. 


Roasting and Chlorination. — Distribution and 
cost of labor: 

Roasting furnaces, producing six tons of 
roasted concentrates per twenty four 
hours—six men, day shift.............. $1 00 

Five men, night shift......... 0.06.00. 005 1 co 

Three cords of wood, at $1.50, used per twenty- 
four hours 


Chlorination (one shift of twelve hours working 
six tons of roasted concentrates): 
Two men at........... 0080 Ser coceccece $1 00 
PORE GOR Meccccve-seccccvessccecesccess 1 25 


BOOT 0000 even vceses-cesecceeeee. cocecees $1 53 
PRs a6. 606i. vawe 68000506 50dnbeseebanereses 7 
$2 58 


In summing up, the authors say : 

*‘Gold-mining in the South has its favor- 
able features, which should facilitate the 
economic working of the ore deposits as 





legitimate business undertakings, with close 
and intelligent management. 
able number of properties are at least worthy 
of investigation, and, to the best of our 
belief, investigations will disclose 
remunerative working opportunities, and 
will ultimately lead to a reasonable revival 
of gold-mining in the South. Examinations 
would be greatly stimulated by more dis- 
interested co-operation and _ reasonable 
| demands of the mine-owners, ultimately to 
their benefit. Speculative investments in 
the Southern gold mines have had their 
day, and unsophisticated capital is becom- 
| ing rare.” 

It is impossible in a newspaper article to 
go more into details in extracting from such 
a valuable article, which contains in full 
about 70,000 words. 


A consider- 


such 





The National Farmers’ Congress opened 
on Thursday and was well attended. 
Meetings will be held Friday and Saturday 
at which a number of papers will be read. 
|The papers thus far announced are as 
| follows: 

‘*The Secretary of Agriculture; What He 
Should Be and What He Should Not Be”’— 


stored in two stock tanks on the second | 
these | 


tling, and in colder weather from three to | 


Hon. J. H. 
Dye. 
“Agricultural Education’—]. W. 


Brigham, Hon. Franklin L. 


San- 
born, S. A. Knapp, J. W. Barber. 

“The Weather and the Crop Service; Its 
Relation to the Farmer and the Market” 
John R. Sage, Hon, W. R. Sessions. 





*“*‘An American Marine; Its Utility, Main- 
tenance and Creation"’—W. W. Bates. 
| ‘Road Improvement; Its Actual Progress 
lin the United States’—Gen. Roy Stone, 

Hon, Andrew Simonson, 

Secure It'’— 


Weller, 


Hon. Joshua Wheeler, Hlon. John Shairoth, 


} 

**Bimetallism and THlow t 
| Judge William Lawrence, L. II 
| - 

**The International Character of Modern 


d iculture” saron Beno Keinharc rei- 
Agricult I | | hardt I 


herr von Hermann, John A. Myers, Ion. 
William Freeman. 
Farmer Ele- 


Hlon. L. 


**The Conservatism of the 
ment the Safety of the Nation” 
S. Coffin, Hon. E. L. Ranney. 

**Marketing Cotton’’—Ilon, Ilector D, 
Lane, Jefferson D. Welborn. 

“The Sunshine and Shadow of Farm 
Life” — Mrs. L. G. 
Butler. 

“The Commercial 


Chapman, Kev. RK. F. 


Kelations of Amer- 


ican Republics’—Senor Francisco Javie 1 


Yarnes, Ilon. ID. KR. McGinnis, 


“The Relation of Agriculture to the Cur- 


rency of the Nation’ —Ilon. George 1). 
Thomas, P. V. Bartos 

“The Extension of Dairy Farming in the 
South’’—Maj. II. Fk. Alvord, Il. |. Wing. 

**Farmers’ Wives; Their Needs'’—Mrs, 
Rebecca A. Felton, A. Campbell. 

‘An Export Bounty on Farm Products” 


David Lubin, Hon. leonard Rhode. 





‘Artificial Fertilizers and the Middle 
man”’—Ilon. Hl. R. Walwort, J. 3. llun- 
nicutt. 

‘Recreations for Farmers’ Wives’ —Miss 
Alice French (Octave Thanet), lon. John 
Lucksinger. 

*‘Management of Agricultural Fairs” 
Hion. G. A. Stockwell, Ilon. Ik. ke. lDbunbar 
Maj. Hlenry T. Woods. 

“Trrigation’—Luke Wilcox, W. S. De- 
lano. 

“The New Woman'—Mrs. Lessie L. 


Stapleton, Miss Lillie M. Hotchkis 
‘Production in Its Kelation to Price’ — 
Gen. J. H. Baker, Hon. T. J. Appleyard. 


‘*Paying Farms and Ilappy IHlomes’ 
Hon. G. H. Slaughter, Mrs. B. EF. 


son. 


Phomp 
‘“*Tobacco’—Col, J. S. Cunningham, 
Hon. John ID, Clardy. 

‘Freer Trade with British America” wil} 
be discussed by a New York delegate and 
several delegates from the liritish- American 
provinces. Senor Romero, Mexican min- 
ister at Washington, will have a paper on 
‘‘Pan-American Agriculture.”” Senor Julio 
M. Foster, delegate from Chili, will have 
a paper, but has not yet announced his sub- 
ject. Several other foreign delegates will 
be on the programme, 

Hon. W. Bb. Powell, of Shadeland stock 
farm, Pennsylvania, will deliver a lecture 
on ‘‘The Susceptibility of Animals to the 


Influence of Soil and Climate.” 


A Pullman Car Display. 


The exhibit of the Pullman Palace Car 
Co, has been placed at the Atlanta Expo 
sition and is one of the most attractive feat- 
ures. The train consists of a compartment 
and baggage car, a dining car, a standard 
sleeper, a regular compartment car, an 
observation car and aparlorcar, The work 
} 


en all the cars in wood is hand-carved and 


the upholstery hand-made, while ail gold 
and silver decoratlons are genuine material. 
The toilets are of onyx, while the toilet- 
rooms are lined with Enylish tiling. ‘The 


dining car contains a complete service of 
solid silver and the finest china. One of 
the cars also contains a barber shop with 
7 


outfit The train 1s 


Mr. C. O. 


complete modern 
under the superintendency of 
Chenault, who has been in the service of 





the Pullman Company for twenty five years. 
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A Noticeable Display. 
A New Orleans correspondent at the At- 
lanta Exposition, writing of the Seaboard 
Air Line’s exhibit, says 
‘With a view of attracting attention to 


the many advantages of the section of 
country traversed by the Seaboard Air 
Line, that corporation has seized with 


avidity upon the opportunity afforded by 
the institution of the Atlanta Exposition, 


and has made a splendid exhibit at the now | 


The 
board Air Line runs through a portion of 
the South 
offers every advantage imaginable to the 


open fair in the Georgia city. 


which, while rich in minerals, 


prospective farming settler. The diversi- 


fication of crops and resources constitutes | 


a remarkable advantage over less favored 
sections, while the rapid growing cotton- 
manufacturing industry makes the country 
in question a Mecca for enterprising and 
energetic settlers, Thus, while indicating 
the existence of the natural wealth in the 
rocks hills, the Seaboard 


Atlanta is designed to call attention chiefly 


and exhibit in 
to the agricultural advantages offered by 
the section traversed by the road. 

‘‘Among the other articles in the exhibit 
is a collection of cotton plants in their 
various stages of growth. The fact that 
tobacco is grown along the line has caused 
the tobacco plant and industry to form an 
important portion of the display. Rice is 
also present in quantities, and the festive 
peanut takes a prominent position in the 
exhibit. The fact also that vast quantities 
of vegetables are shipped over the lines of 
the road to the large cities of the North 
and East has impelled a handsome display 
of these homely but highly-important arti- 
cles of daily consumption, Considerable 
attention has also been devoted to fruit and 
so on, The display makes apparent the 
wonderful fertility, attractiveness and de- 


sirability of the lands along the railroad,” 


Exposition and the Railroad 
Facilities for Reaching It. 


The 


it 
was to visit the great ‘‘White City” at 


good fortune 


To the millions whose g 


Chicago, with its massive and imposing 
buildings, its immensity in proportions and 
almost discouraging and well-nigh illimita- 
ble aisles of the exhibits of all nations, 
that mammoth exposition is but a pleasant 
memory, but its grandeur and phenomenal 
success to 
section of our country to plan and build the 
‘Magic City” at Atlanta, Ga., as well to 


served stimulate the Southern 


exhibit to the world the vast natural re- 
sources of the South and its revival and 
growth from the general devastation inci- 
dent to the war, which was not satisfactorily 
accomplished at the great Columbian Ex- 
position, as to gratify the American public 
with an exhibition smaller in proportions, 
but quite as complete and attractive in 
detail, embracing peculiar Southern features 
that were absent at Chicago, 

The Cotton 
Exposition is not a dream of a few enthusi- 


States and International 
astic and visionary men, as very many, even 
in the South, at first regarded it, but an 
accomplished fact that has enlisted the 
hearty interest and co-operation of all the 
of Mexico 


and South 


Southern States, and the coun- 


tries of Central \merica; has 


opened its gates under the most auspicious 


circumstances and at the most attractive 


season of 
promises the fullest realization of the most 


the year in that section, and 
sanguine hopes and expectations of its 
projectors. Public interest in this really 
great exposition and the desire to visit it 
is so general that the question, ‘Are you 
going to Atlanta?" has become an ordinary 
salutation. 

Fortunately for the exposition and for 
those who will visit it, the railroads of the 


South have manifested 


able interest and earnest co-operation in 


the most commend- 


its success, and have not only fully prepared 
themselves to offer first-class service, but 


Sea- | 


| have been exceedingly generous in the 
| matter of establishing through and round- 
trip rates that will make a visit to the 
exposition practicable to those even of 
moderate means. 

Foremost in this respect is the great 
railroad system which reaches every part of 
the South, with perfect connections with 
other first-class roads to the East, North, 
Northwest and Southwest, which is ope- 


rated under the name of the Southern Rail- 
way, with its general offices and head- 
quarters in its own large building at Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

| The enterprise of the management of the 


Southern is exemplified by the fact that it 
has just added another train to its daily 
service New York and Atlanta, 
known as the **Exposition Flyer,” making 


between 


three daily trains each way, consisting of 
ordinary coaches, sleeping and dining cars, 
which make the run from the metropolis 


through Philadelphia and Baltimore over 
the l’ennsylvania tracks to Washington, 
and thence by the Southern to Atlanta, a 
distance of nearly 1000 miles, in twenty- 
four hours, without change of cars, and 
land passengers either in Atlanta or in the 
exposition grounds at Piedmont Park, at 
their option. 

The trip over the Southern is well calcu- 


lated to dispel any preconceived notions 


that may have been formed detrimental to 
Southern railroads, for not only are the 
trains solid vestibuled, but the roadbeds, 
equipment, motive power and the dining 
service are of a character to compare favor- 
ably with the great trunk lines of the North. 

Leaving Washington, the Long Bridge 
spanning the Potomac is crossed, over 
which the disordered and defeated army of 
McDowell retreated from the ill-fated field 
of Bull 


train 
through the hills and valleys of the Old 


Run, and on every side as the 


traverses the ‘‘sacred soil’ and 
Dominion battlefields and scenes of inter- 


est in connection with the war are passed 


tions, flourishing villages and well-tilled 
farms attest the prosperity naturally inci- 
dent to the advantages afforded by such an 
artery of the 
Southern Railway. 

After a short run from Danville, Va., the 
Old North State is entered, and a pano- 
ramic view is afforded of the vast fields of 


travel and commerce as 


cotton, corn and tobacco, which consti- 
tute the staples and the wealth of North 
Carolina. 

South Carolina shows the foothills of the 
great Piedmont region, and the numerous 
cotton mills seen from the train are evi- 
dences that the industrial development of 
the South is not a newspaper myth, but a 
potent, substantial reality. 

The boundary line of the Palmetto State 
crossed, the fertile and picturesque mount- 
ains of Georgia come in view, interspersed 
with lands, 
fruit-laden orchards and other evidences of 
fertility and productiveness which, with 
her untold mineral and forest wealth, have 
richly entitled her to be designated the 
Empire State of the South. 

Georgia has a war history scarcely second 
in interest to that of Virginia, for while the 
armies of the Potomac and of Northern 
Virginia confronted each other on many 
sanguinary fields of the Old Dominion, 
literally soaking her soil and crimsoning 


prolific fields, rich pasture 





her streams with blood, Sherman was bat- 
| tling on Georgia soil for the capture of At- 
lanta, and all around the city, even in and 
about the exposition grounds, are evidences 
of the desperate struggle which ended in 
its occupation by General Sherman’s army 
1864, and from which in 


2: 


on September 2, 
the following spring it started on its famous 
**march to the sea.” 

A series of agreeable surprises are in 
store for those who will make the trip from 
Washington to Atlanta for the first time, or 
who have not traveled in the South for a 
period of ten or fifteen years, for in that 








time marvelous progress has been made in 
agriculture, manufacture and in the im- 
provement of her railroads. | 

The elegant equipment, speed and com- 
fort of her railroads, the abundant evi- | 
dences afforded of thrift and betterment in | 
farming methods, of enterprise and growth | 
in her manufacturing industries, the great 
number of neat farm buildings and thrifty 
villages and towns, cannot fail to attract 
the notice of the most casual observer, and 
while he may be prepared to find that the | 
South has steadily grown in all these re- 
spects, the realization of the extent of that | 
growth in a few years will probably come 
to him as a pleasant surprise. 

That the world may acquire a better 
knowledge of these facts and a better reali- 
zation of the vast natural resources of the 
South and of the inducements it offers to | 
homeseekers to settle in that section, and | 
to improve its trade relations with other 
countries, those of the 
Southern hemisphere, is the prime object of 
the exposition at Atlanta, which is a con- 


especially with 


crete embodiment of all its claims to con- | 
sideration in these respects, systematically 
and conveniently arranged in 
buildings for the inspection of the thou- 
sands who will make the pilgrimage to the 
fair, moved by differing motives—some to 


suitable 


gratify mere curiosity, some to institute | 
comparison with other expositions, some to 

enjoy the delights of the Southern climate | 
in the fall season, some to see the most | 
unique feature, the negro exhibit, which 

will show what progress that race has made | 
in the arts and sciences under the favorable 


influences of thirty years of enlightenment 
and freedom; some to study the mineral 
resources, some the agricultural, some the 
manufacturing, and some to see the United 
States government exhibit, which is said to | 
excel that at Chicago; some to cultivate 
better trade relations, and thousands who 
will be concerned with the sterner and 
more important matter of securing homes 
in a land that offers not only an equable 
climate, but conditions favorable to success 
in a great variety of enterprises. 

Already the tide of travel is Atlantaward, 
and every train that rolls into the Union | 
depot brings a large quota of visitors to the 
fair, and the hotels and boarding houses 


are rapidly filling up, and the popoulation | 
of the city and the attendance at the fair 
shows a steady daily increase. 

This large influx of visitors is especially 
noticeable in the lobbies of the Aragon, 
the Kimball House and other hotels, where 
they congregate in the early evening, and 
the buzz of conversation 1s as animated as 
that of delegates to a presidential conven- 
tion, They are also largely in evidence in 
places of amusement, especially those who 
come from the surrounding rural districts. 

It is a noticeable fact that nearly every 
visitor has a railroad folder which, in al- 
most every case, bears the mystic red letters 
“S. R.” transfixed by an arrow, showing 
that the great majority of them travelled 
by the Southern Railway. That these 
timetables are carried so generally and 
conspicuously by visitors may, however, be 
accounted for by the fact that the Southern 
runs frequent local trains from the Union 
depot in this city to and within the expo- 
sition grounds, the only road enjoying that 
privilege, which seems to be a favorite | 
route to and from Piedmont Park, and the | 
folders probably contain the timetable of | 
these local trains. 

Atlanta is a beautiful 


city, and the 


| wealth, enterprise and public spirit of her 


citizens are reflected in hersplendid munic- 
ipal buildings, fine hotels, elegant resi- | 
dences, large wholesale and retail stores, 
electric street railway, electric lights, beau- 
tiful parks and unsurpassed school, sanitary 
and water-works systems, as well as by the 
great exposition. 

Not the least of the surprises in store for 
the visitor is the fact that in such a com- 
paratively short time a flourishing city of 


|}and at 


110,000 population has been built upon the 
desolate site where stood the Atlanta around 
and in which raged the most desperate and 
bloody struggles of the war. 

The present year is pregnant with aus- 
picious incidents for the future of the 
South, and in fact for the country. 

While commercial interests are sought to 
be and will be, no doubt, materially pro- 
moted by the exposition, the restoration of 
fraternal feeling was happily inaugurated at 
the G. A. R. encampment at Louisville, 
Ky.. greatly fostered by the encampment of 
the Sons of Veterans at Knoxville, Tenn., 
the dedicatory services of the 
Chickamaug?, Chattanooga, National Park. 

Let us hope that the commingling of the 
people from all sections of our great coun- 
try at the Cotton States and International 


| Exposition may, in addition to commer- 


cial, educational and other advantages to 
the South and toall other sections, result in 
a complete obliteration of the estrange- 
ments and prejudices engendered by the 
conflict of arms, and consummate a fraternal 
union of hearts that, like the constitutional 
Union of the States, shall be one and indi- 


visible forever. 


Advertisements 


Of RAILROADS handling Exposition 
travel, 
Of Southern TOWNS and CITIES 





desiring to present their advantages 


for manufacturing industries, 

And of other interests relating to 
the Exposition, and to Exposition 
matters, will be accepted for this 


| Supplement. 


Of the value of such advertising, 
considering the character and scope 
of this Supplement, it is needless to 
say anything. 








In Diversity of Products, 
In Healthfulness, 

In Mildness and Equability of 
Climate, 

In Nearness to Markets, 
Schools, Churches, and 


other needs of an advanced 


civilization, and 


_In all that goes to [Make 


Life 
Worth 
Living, 


THE TERRITORY 
OF THE 


Atlantic” 
.. Coast Line 


are 
IS PREEMINENT. 


some ot 
the staple crops 
of the different sections of this area: 


All Vegetables Wheat, Tobacco, 
and Small Fruits, Corn, Cotton, 
Peaches, Pears, Oats, Peanuts, 
Grapes, Figs, 4d Other Hay, 
And other Fruits, Grains, Rice. 

The policy of the Atlantic Coast Line is to 


foster all developments along its line. It is the 
Greatest Trucking Road in America, and it 
provides every facility for getting farm, garden 
and orchard products to the Northern markets in 


| best possible condition, in shortest time, and at 


lowest rates. 

In no part of the country is there a greater 
abundance of game and fish than in the eastern 
counties of North and South Carolina. 

NORTHERN FARMERS ARE INVITED to 
write for information in detail about the territory 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, which extends from 
RICHMOND and NORFOLK to COLUMBIA 
and CHARLESTON. 

T. M. EMERSON, 


Traffic Manager, 
H. M. EMERSON, 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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Increased Iron Output at Ex-| 


pense of Quality. 





It usually happens in the course of 


business that when prices are low and | , a4 
operation a system by which it can tell 


production large, competition is severe, 
and as only a small concession can be 
made in the selling price, every effort 
is made to have the quality of the com- 
modity sold as good as it can be made. 
But when the price advances and the 


| demand is heavy, there is a tendency to | 


force production to the detriment of 


quality, and frequently to class as 
first quality material sold at other times 
This 


appears to be existing among our South- 


as second. condition of affairs 


ern furnaces just now. During 


| depression in the iron trade No. 1 foun- 


dry 


How to Secure the Best Competitive | . : ' 
| showing a slightly closer grain, with 


Bids for Municipal Work. 


CLERK'S DEPARTMENT, 
City OF MOBILE 
L. pk V. CHAupRON, City Clerk. 
Wuitince Ames, Committee Clerk. 
Mosi.e, ALA., October 12. 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record : 
of the roth The 


advertising already done has brought a per- 


Your favor received. 
fect deluge of correspondence down upon 
myself and the committee, and we have 
quite as much as we can do to handle it 
without inviting more. Later on, however, 
the city may have occasion to use your val- 
uable columns in another direction. 
L. pE V. CHAvpRON, City Clerk. 





How to Secure Business. 





O'NEILL MANUFACTURING Co, 
Manufacturers of 
Sasu, [Coors AND BLINDS. 


YVELLOW-PINE LUMBER, 
Rome, GaA., October 12. 


Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 


was a highclass iron, carefully 


No. 2 


selected. 


possibly some close spots in it. The 


| soft irons, which are higher in silicon, 


"ere « rr: i 7 » WY > ’ | . re . 
were all graded out of the No. 2 foundry. | pio, grades which are produced in large1 


has in- | 


Since the demand for iron 


creased so greatly and the price ad- 


| vanced, furnaces have been gradually 


pushing each grade forward, until now 
No. 1 foundry contains much that for- 


4 f4.00 A YEAR. 
) SINGLE Coriks, 10 CENTS 


when the rise came in pig iron, and} 1. On October 1, 1S94, there were 172 


| since that time it has been dropped by 


most of them. There is one company 


in the Birmingham district which has in 


not only the analysis of any pile of iron 
in its yard, or any that has been shipped 
to consumers, but also keeps alongside 
this a complete record of the burden 
and various other necessary data of the 
furnace operations. The system is sim 
ple and complete. 

The question of whether great quan- 


| tity and medium quality, or high quality 


the | 


and medium quantity, pays best in the 
long run is open to dispute. From the 
consumers’ point of view quality is the 


main thing to be looked for, but then, 


| when iron is declining in price the put 


was but little lower, | 


chaser is more than apt to take some 


inferior quality because it is offered 
for such a low figure High quality 
| necessitates increased cost, and such 


| iron 


iron cannot compete with slightly infe- 


quantities. There are some exceptions, 


of course. Certain furnaces produce an 


which has been used by steady 


| customers for many years, and they are 


merly was placed in the No. 2, and this | 


|}in turn contains much No. 3 foundry 


Your journal has been of great value to | 


us. Largely through it we have built upa 
fine trade in Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessze; also having directly 
traced orders and inquiries from other 
States more foreign to these named to your 


journal, We recently received an inquiry 


from a point in Mexico that we have no | 


idea how it reached us, except through our 
the MANUFACTURERS’ 

Very truly, 

MANUFACTURING 


advertisement in 
RECORD. 
O'NEILI Ce, 
W. A. Patton, Secy. and Treas. 


CONSIDERABLE shipments of corn 
have lately been made from Mobile to 
Progresso, Mexico, the German steam- 
ship Amrum having taken out a cargo 
last week of 40,000 bushels. The New 
York, Mobile & Mexican Steamship Co., 
of Mobile, in a letter to the MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ RECORD says that 10,000 bush- 
els of this was Western and the balance 
Southern corn. A shipment to Europe 
of 3000 sacks of Western flour has just 
been made from Mobile, which is prob- 
ably the first shipment of the kind ever 
made from that port. The diversity of 
foreign exports through Southern ports 
is one of the most gratifying features of 


the South’s business interests. 


No. 1 soft. The grade foundry 


forge, which was formerly the 


and 
“scrap 
pile’’ for all odd grades, such as high- 
silicon mill irons, has been abolished, 
and such iron is now mixed with the 
regular grades. Further, when quality 
was almost as important a consideration 
as quantity, much care was given to the 
preparation and selection of ores and 
coke. At present there is less attention 
given to this, and as a consequence a 
change is apparent in the iron produced 
at various furnaces. 

Already complaints have begun to 
come in from consumers. Those who 
have taken one brand and grade of iron 
found that 


recent shipments do not give the same 


for some time past have 


results as before. Sometimes this dif- 


ference has cost the foundries a con- 


siderable sum in lost castings, 


| numerous claims of this character have 


been received by the furnace companies 
or their agents. At present consumers 
are asking for iron, and the furnaces 
feel independent, but some time the 
conditions will again be reversed, as 
has been the case for some years past. 

The remedy is not hard to find. It 
will be to sell the iron on analysis, with, 
if necessary, a guarantee of certain 
physical requirements. From analyses 
and some few simple physical tests a 
series of grades can be formulated 
which will amply cover the needs of 
Efforts 
in this direction have not been wanting, 
but they have lacked the support both 


companies and con- 


foundries, pipe works or mills. 


of the furnace 


sumers. The former were just begin- 


ning to look carefully into the matter 


willing to pay more for it. Knowledge 


as to the composition of iron and its 


| effect on castings has increased so much 


| 
| these 


| or Swedish iron in his mixture. 


| ideas have been exploded. 


in the past few years, however, that 


“steady customers” are getting 
less and less in numbers. It is only a 
few years ago that charcoal iron was 
thought absolutely essential in certain 
classes of foundry work, and at one time 
think of 


making a run unless he had some Scotch 


no foundry foreman would 
These 
Ten years 
ago to have suggested the use of a soft 
iron with scrap and No. 3 foundry to 
produce a good casting would have been 
self convicted lunacy. Today it is done, 
and done merely because of the wider 
knowledge of the chemistry of iron 
founding. 

Furnaces and consumers of pig iron 


will never reach an understanding as to 


grades until they all agree on some 


and | 


basis such as has been suggested. 
According to the present system it is an 
absolute impossibility for a regular 


| grade to be maintained, and it never 


has been done. Two pigs of iron may 
have the same grain, color and sharp 
alike, but 
chemically there may be a wide variation 
which will give entirely different results 


ness, and both be graded 


in the cupola. 


— —_ — 











Tue furnaces of this country are now | 


turning out pig iron at the rate of over | 
| others a place of escape from the rigors 


200,000 tons per week, of which nearly 


43,000 tons is the amount per week 


which Southern furnaces are producing. 


The report of the Iron Age shows that 


tn 3 
furnaces in 


blast with a 


and on 


capacity of 


I51,135 tons, October 1, S93, 


114 furnaces with a capacity of 73,895 


tons. This remarkable increase in iron 


production promises to show a further 
gain during the present month, as a 
number of furnaces are now preparing 


Whether 


Bessemer 


to go into blast. the decline 


in prices, especially in iron 


wand in steel, will cause a check and 
prevent the blowing in of other furnaces 
Many 


de« line 


authorities 


the 


remains to be seen 


seem to regard this and 


slackening upin demand as merely tem- 
porary, anticipating increased activity 
and a rise in values later on. 


-_ 


A Most Excellent Undertaking. 


A number of Northern clergymen and 
laymen of several Protestant denomina- 
plan that will re- 


thos are pert ny a 


sult in the estal hment of a permanent 
Blue Kidge 


will be 


settlement somewhere tn the 


revion of North Carolna that 


conducted much on the plan of Gcean 
Grove, New Jersey Phis plan was sug- 
veste d by Rev lohbn ¢ Collins secre 
tary of the Nattonal \ssoc acon of 
Christian Workers, who saw the neces 
wy wrearesort to which clergymen and 
others envave lin Christian or benevo- 


lent work, ons of limited 


pet 


and all 
incon who needed rest acid 
} 


nial surroundings im 


conye- 
a health iospiring 


location, might go, either for a perma- 


nent or a temporary residence. Af.er 
investigation 


North 


recltle best sites 


and 


that 


considerable travel 
Mr. 


Carolina mountains off 


Collins concluded the 


for sucha settlement, and he there fore 


secured options i suitable localities, 


then presented his scheme to a number 


of friends, who at ence promised him 
their hearty and zealous co operation. 
The plan is to pure hase quite anum- 


ber of thousand acres in one body, to 


lay out in its centre a small town plat, 
and to rent the lots in it at a nominal 
price for ninety-nine years to persons 
vho will build upon and otherwise im 
prove them, to establish churches and 
schools, furnish water and gas or elec- 
tricity and other modern conveniences 
of small cities, and in every way to 
make it a comfortable, attractive place 
for quiet home-loving Christian people. 
During the coming winter the site will 
be selected and purchased, and the 
preliminary work be commenced. 
There are hundreds of families in New 
England and New York by whom this 
proposed resort will be appreciated, 
many making it their permanent home, 


of February and March, which are too 


| severe for their lungs. 


on October 1 229 furnaces, having a | 


weekly capacity of 201,414 tons, were 
in blast, being an increase of fourteen 
furnaces and 7400 tons since September 


It will not be, like Ocean Grove, a 


place for great religious convocations, 


but it will be a centre for Christian 


workers to meet for rest and confer- 


ence. or for the restoration to health 





176 
and vigor that their labors in crowded 
citi have made necessary. When 
this plan materializes into action the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD will be able 
to vive its details in full for the benefit 
of its readers. From a_ personal 
acquaintance with some of its chief 
promoters, we are assured that this is 


neither a visionary nor a speculative 


scheme, but a well-conceived, practical 


plan for providing a resort long and 


sorely needed by many exe ellent North- 


crn yp ople. 
iol 


An English View of the Tin- 
plate Situation. 

Ihe Colliery Guardian, of London, 

one of the leading trade journals of 


Great Britain, in its issue of September 


27 devotes considerable space to the 


great improvement in the tinplate trade 
of Wale last 


‘The statements which it makes are 


s within the few months. 


in- 
teresting to all who are concerned as to 
the progress of the tinplate industry in 


our country. The Guardian says: 


Phere news ot the most gratifying sort [rom 
South Wales concerning the tinplate industry 
the trade there being reported to be in a better 
state than it has heen since the year rs91, and 431 
mills working out of a possible 500. * * It is 
instructive to enquire what has happened to 
bring about such a cifferent set of circumstances 
from those which had been expected, and how it 
is that all the gloomy prophesyings in questirn 
have been happily falsified. To be brief, the 
change has been wrought in others rather than 
oul ves, though British promptitude and 
energy, and an inability to see when we are 
beaten, bas, it must be confessed, also had much 
to do with the change The alarm at the earlier 
daic was occasioned by the reports to the effect 
that America hes resolved to supply itsef in 
future with tinplates. * * Wales seemed 
ab. ut to lose her greatest customer. But, scared 
though she was, the principality was not pre 
pated to give up the struggle so soon as the 
Americans had imagined. Without loss of time 
the Welsh manufacturers set themselves to cut 
down the costs of production in every possible 
way Wazes were reduced, better machinery 
put up and every concelyv able economy practiced 
to keep dow lling prices, and so give the foe 
that threatened tl least y« ssib'e foothold 

Thus the development of tinplate- 
making in the United States, by reason 
of a protective tariff, caused Welsh 


manufacturers to cut down the cost of 
production and reduce wages in order 
to hold their trade. Without this stimu- 
lus they would have gone on in the old 
way, making tinplate at high cost and 
to 


Thus even the beginning 


compelling American buyers pay 
accordingly 
of tinplate manufacture in this country 
by the aid of a tariff brought about a 
quick reduction in cost of production of 
foreign tinplates. 

After telling of the great activity in 


Wales 


over the reports which it has received 


the Guardian grows jubilant 


manufacturers cannot 
of the 
advance in iron, but especially because 
On this 


that American 


compete, partly because late 


. . * '~ 
of the reduction in the tariff. 
point it says: 

lo such a pass have matters come on the other 
side of Atlantic that the native works are 
closing their doors in many parts of the country 
present at any 

Here, indeed, 


the 


and formally retiring—for the 


rate—in disgust from the rivalry. 
is encouragement and cause for jubilation on the 
part of the Welsh tinplate workers, and they 
deserve all the gratulation such intelligence must 


> ee our 


afford them, Incontestibly, own 
tinplate producers have been greatly assisted in 
recovering the ground which was threatened by 
the reduction in customs which the Wilson tariff 
bill 


they 


aliowed, and but for Mr. Wilson's accession 
ht 
different 


have found themselves in 
rhe possibility, there- 


m today a 


very position. 


fore, of a return to high protective duties in the | 


United States cannot be viewed within difference, 
Certainly we 
strife thus far, and may hope to do so again, but 
we must not underrate the forces that may still be 


brought against us, 
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Vanderbilt’s Splendid Scheme 


Among the many higher educational 
institutions that have been established 
in the South since the war, none has a 
broader fame than the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tenn., which owes 


its existence to the munificence of the 


late Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
of New York. With its splendid prop- 
erty, valued at more than $700,000, and 


its handsome endowment, this institu- 
tion is able 
| instructors in its numerous departments 
land to give all the advantages of a 
higher education to many hundred stu- 


dents of both sexes, to most of whom, 


| but for it, such advantages would have 


been unattainable. Since that univer- 


sity was founded in 1872 it has sent out 


several thousand young men and women 


well equipped for good service in various 


spheres of usefulness, many of whom 
have already gained position and influ- 
ence in their respective communities, 


and are leaders in their progress and 


prosperity. 

| What Commodore Vanderbilt did for 
the youth of the South by establishing 
the university that bears his name, one 
of his grandsons is quietly preparing to 
South for the youth of the 


When 


do in the 


entire country. early in the 


eighties Mr. George 
to purchase property in the vicinity of 
Asheville, N. C., it was supposed that 
to have artistic 
nated by the natural beauties of that 
region and was going to provide him- 
self with a lodge in the wilderness, 
where, when so disposed, he might go 
to enjoy them. But as the years passed 


and his landed purchases increased, 


people began to wonder what whim 


possessed this quiet, unassuming gen- 
tleman. What did he expect to do with 
He 


while 


all that wild land he was buying? 


must be crazy, some said, 


others guessed that he had inherited 
his grandfather’s gift for making wise 
investments, and that, with a long look 


ahead, he was purchasing property 


whose value within a few years would 





increase many hundred per cent. Later, 
when the laying out of Biltmore and 


the construction of its splendid man- 


sion was begun, and the grand plan of 
improvements was revealed by their 
progress, people wondered more and 
more, and finally came to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Vanderbilt was ambitious 
to show to the hereditary aristocracy of 
that 
title or a pedigree that dated back to 


Europe an American without a 
the middle ages could create in this 
country an estate surpassiug in extent 
and magnificence anything they pos- 
sessed. Still later, shrewd observers, 


especially those sent by the newspapers 





to find out, if they could, the real pur- 


pose of this vast and continuous outlay, 


discovered that there was a grander 


plan than had been conjectured that 
was being steadily worked out under 


the direction of a masterful mind, but 


| while the evidences of this were many 
the 


and conclusive, none discovered 


to employ a large force of 


the young millionaire, who was known | é 
‘ .. | all guarantees that when the work is 
tastes, had been fasci- |“. 
| finished and the 


young millionaire has entertained a more serious 
purpose than is generally known. A great deal 
has been written about the enormous house, with 
its library, chapel, scores of bed-rooms and the 
army of servants which will be required to keepit 
up, but not everyone knows that Mr Vanderbilt 
intends to make his estate a Mecca for all those 
who are seriously interested in the study of for- 
He has 


land enough to carry out any scheme of this sort, 


estry, scientific farming and horticulture 


no matter how big it may be, as he can go forty 
miles in a direct line from his own door without 
passing the confines of his domain. He proposes, 
therefore, to create a neighborhood of his own on 
this vast property, which includes, among other 
cultivated tracts, one forest 


alone of more than 100,000 acres 


and uncultivated 
village containing houses, stores and a pictur- 
esque inn, and apartments will be rented to all 
properly-accredited students who desire to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered there for the 
are hobby. 
farm will be conducted after the most approved 


study of sciences, which his 


scientific fashion, and forestry, which is almost 
unknown in America and will become in a few 
years a science of the greatest importance to us, 
will be carried on experimentally and practically 
an before attempted in 
country. 


to extent never this 


In this brief statement is outlined a 


scheme that transcends in its grand util- 


| ities anything ever attempted by a pri- 


vate citizen of any nation. The granduer 
of the conception, the quiet, unosten- 
tatious way in which it has been cafried 
to its present state of forwardness, the 


| practical business-like methods which 


| have characterized the enterprise from 


Vanderbilt began | 





its initiation and through all its stages 
of development, and the liberal expend- 
itures accompanied by shrewd econo- 
mies in the utilization and handling of 
the raw materials found on the property 
in the various stages of construction, are 


grand conception be- 
comes a fact accomplished, there will 
be in the famous “Land of the Sky” an 
educational institution unique in design 
and purposes, grand in immensity of 
area and in it facilities for practical 
study of forestry, scientific farming, 
horticulture and many cognate subjects. 

The South is to be congratulated be- 
cause of the location in its midst of this 
splendid educational institution, which 
will inevitably give to its people en- 
gaged in agriculture and horticulture 
new and practical ideas for application 
to their pursuits, and materially advance 
their prosperity. The South is to be 
congratulated also because that the es- 
tablishment of this institution within its 
borders will tell to intelligent people 
everywhere more emphatically than any 
advertisement could possibly do, that it 
is, beyond all other sections of our coun- 
try, the best for scientific agriculture 
and horticulture. The natural, the in- 
evitable result will be to induce intelli- 
gent and trifty homeseekers engaged in 
these pursuits to purchase land and be- 
come citizens of Southern Common- 
wealths. The inflow of this desirable 
class of citizens will be greatly increased 
as the facts concerning Biltmore become 
generally known. 

There is one thought suggested by the 
foregoing that is worthy of serious con 
sideration. In all sections of the United 
States there are demagogues who, for 
their own selfish purposes, endeavor to 
create and keep alive a spirit of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness against 


| the very wealthy, whom they stigmatize 


scope or the serious purpose that was | 
“cold-hearted scoundrels who revel in 


actuating and guiding the work. 

In a recent issue the New York Sun 
gives the first reliable statement of 
that 


sentences: 


what purpose is in these few 


have come out victorious in the | 


In the great outlay which George Vanderbilt 
| is making at Biltmore, in North Carolina, the 


as “robbers and oppressors of the poor,”’ 
luxury regardless of the needs and 
sufferings of the poor.’ 
its proportion of these miscreants, who 


/ would create class distinctions in this 


country where all men are free and all 
have an equal chance to prosper and be 
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happy. And yet we have in the Vander- 
bilt University, in scores of educational 
and charitable institutions located in 
the South, and last of all, in this splendid 
enterprise at Biltmore, evidences in 
abundance that all these men are liars. 
It is time for the Southern press to set 
an example to its Northern and Western 
by these 


contemporaries denouncing 


villainous calumniators and destroying 


| their power for evil. 


He will build a | 


The | 





’ The South has | 


All honor to George Vanderbilt and 
all other patriotic Americans who em- 
ploy their millions for the betterment 
and glory of their own country, instead 
of pouring it out like water in Paris or 
London, or investing it in the castles 
and parks of bankrupted foreign aris- 
tocrats ! 

Every Northern man who visits the 
Atlanta Exposition ought to see Bilt- 
more and the surrounding country, that 
he may learn something of the ideal 
natural conditions of the territory se- 
lected by Mr. Vanderbilt for this mag- 
nificent undertaking. 


= 


Detail of Naval Engineers to 
Scientific Institutions South. 


Of all the laws relating to the navy, 
that which most concerns the industrial 
South at the present time is the one 
relating to the detail of naval engineers 
at the several technological colleges and 
scientific institutions. 

The following is a copy of the law: 

For the purpose of promoting a knowledge of 
steam engineering and iron shipbuilding among 
the young men of the United States, the l’resident 
upon the application estabiished 


or the United 
States, detail an officer from the engineer corps 


may, ot an 


scientific schoo! college within 


of the navy as professor in such school or college; 
provided, that the number cf officers so detailed 
shall not at any time exceed twenty five, and 
s ch details shall be governed by ru es to be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the President; and 
provided further, that such details may be with- 
held or withdrawn whenever, in the judgment of 
the President, the interests of the public service 
shall so require 


It is surprising that the leading scien- 
tific institutions of the South have never 
availed themselves of the benefits that 
would accrue to them by making re- 
quests for such details. 

The great technological colleges of 
the North have been great!y aided by 
this law, and today the director of the 
Engineering College at Harvard Univer- 
director of the Mechanical 
the 


sity, the 


Engineering College at Cornell, 
professor of mechanical engineering at 
Ann Arbor, the head of the department 
of mechanical science at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and other men of such 
character and ability are men who for- 
merly held commissions in the naval 
engineering corps. 

In addition to the institutions men- 
tioned, the following scientific institu- 
tions of learning have had naval engi- 
neer officers attached to their faculties: 
The Massachusetts Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Worcester Free Insti- 
tute, Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, Ste- 
vens Institute of Mechanic Arts, at Ho- 
boken; Lafayette College, St. John’s 
College, at Williamson’s 
School of Trades, Pennsylvania State 
College, Ohio State College, Purdue 
University of Indiana, University of IIli- 
nois, Chicago Manual Training School, 


Annapolis; 


Madison University, University of Colo- 
rado, Hamilton, Union and Madison 
Universities of New York, and at sev- 
eral other schools of learning in the 
West. 

It was 


undoubtedly the intention of 
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the framers of the law that these men 
should be sent to localities where there 
were no well-endowed scientific schools, 
and where the addition of these trained 
men to the faculties would encourage 
and promote the study of the mechanic 
arts. 

There were but few Southern institu- 
tions which made application for the 
detail of such officers. At the request 
of the respective presidents, naval engi- 
neer officers were detailed to the follow- 
ing Southern schools of learning: The 
Virginia Agricultural College, the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, also to Van- 
derbilt University and the University of 
Tennessee. 

The men detailed by the respective 
engineers-in-chief were a picked body 
of men. These officers entered upon 
their work with a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility that had been thrust upon 
them, and with an earnest desire to ac- 
complish good. In nearly every case 
they were graduates at Annapolis, and 
in addition to having secured a superior 
scientific education, they had traveled 
extensively, had personal charge of the 
intricate machinery on board our war- 
ships and had unequaled opportunities 
with the principles of their profession. 
Possessing executive ability and thor- 
ough knowledge of men, they were able 
to command the unqualified respect of 
their students. 

Their work was varied, for these men 
had discretion enough to adapt them- 
Where 


colleges were heavily endowed and un- 


selves to existing conditions. 


limited resources were at their disposal, 
the character of their work was of a 
high professional and technical order. 
It included: Testing of the materials of 
construction in tension, tortion, com- 
pression, etc.; the testing of lubricating 
oils; standardizing steam gauges, indi- 
cators and meters; the analysis of gases 
of combustion; trials of engines and 
boilers ; setting of valves by model, as 
well as on the engines; measurements 
They 


had students in special work, such as 


of clearance and engine power. 


machine design and naval architecture. 
The general scope of their work in- 
cluded everything relating to the theory 
of steam and other gases. There are 
probably no four men in America today 
who will more greatly influence the 
study of the mechanic arts and sciences 
than Professors Hollis, of Cambridge ; 
Thurston, of Cornell; Cooley, of Ann 
Arbor, and Spangler, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. These men are not 
now connected with the naval service, 
but each one of them held a naval en- 
gineer’s commission previous to accept- 
ing the important work in which he is 
now engaged. 

The heavily-endowed schools of the 
North had a full realization of the im- 
port of this law to the development of 
engineering sciences. They not only 
secured the detail of such men, but 
they never permitted them to return to 
the service. 

Those institutions of the North which 
did not possess such financial revenues 
as Cornell University also secured 
strong men from the navy. 
so detailed realized that their course 
of instruction had to be of a more prac- 
tical nature, and they cheerfully carried 
on a system of instruction which was in 
accordince with the resources of the 


were attached. 


schools to which they 
At these schools the work of the en- 


The officers | 


| gineer officers was something of the | Soundiry where troughs are arranged for 
| molding in green sand and loam. 


| following character: A series of lec- 
tures on mechannical drawing and ele- 
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mentary steam engineering ; a course of | 


lectures in thermo-dynamics; instruc- 


tion in machine design and elements of 
mechanism; aid in the preparation of 


| students, and the boys in his shop felt 


theses; the conduct of engineering tests; | 


the laws of steam, and a general study 
of the theory of the steam engine. ‘Tell- 
ing in detail of the work done by these 
men would include a summary of me- 
chanical engineering science. 

There was a third class of schools to 
At such 


which these men were sent. 
institutions there were practically no 
funds available for carrying on efficient 
work, but the presidents of such institu- 


tions appreciated the worth of the men 
who had been so detailed, and urged 
them to commence their undertaking 
with the limited facilities and funds on 
hand. of the naval 
engineer officer was of a more practical 


There the work 


nature. In some cases, with the aid ofa 
few zealous students, he fitted the line 
shafting, installed the engines and 
secured the few power tools. His bright 
uniform was discarded for a dungaree 
suit, and often he gave personal instruc- 
tion in the pattern and forge shops. 
Innumerable letters were written to the 
manufacturers of steam machinery in 
the North, and the officer’s plant was 
gradually increased through the dona- 
tions of liberal and patriotic men. This 
earnest work commanded the admira- 
tion of trustees and regents, and it was 
not long before special funds were given 
these men to extend their work. With 
grateful remembrance these oflicers re- 
called to mind the unflinching support 
they received from the presidents of the 
respective institutions. It was a labor 
of love on the part of these men. If 
they did not possess great laboratories 
with inexhaustible supplies for original 
research, they gave to their individual 
students something far better, which 
was the inspiration and personal instruc- 
tion of men who not only had a deep 
sympathy for those who were under 
their charge, but an abiding faith in the 
ultimate success of their work. 

It would be impossible to tell of the 
work done by these men, but the schools 
of the South can get a fair knowledge of 
the readiness of resource of these officers 
from what was done in the city of Balti- 
more. This city claims the honor of 
being the first city in which a school 
entirely devoted to manual training has 
been organized as a part of the public- 
school system. The school has developed 
rapidly, and has grown not only in num- 
bers, equipment and efficiency, but also 
in public favor. The highest object of 
the shop work is not construction, but 
instruction, and its highest worth is its 
educational value. It does not teach 
trades, but lays the foundation for many 
trades. The school opened in March, 
1884, and Chief Engineer John B. Ford, 
| United States Navy, was detached from 
| the bureau of steam engineering and 
| 





| ordered as its director at that time. 

Under his guidance the school began to 
| grow as if by magic. Since the school 
| opened an immense amount of work 
| has been done. There is a carpenter 
| shop which is fitted with double benches. 
There is a pattern shop fitted with neces- 
| sary machine tools; a machine shop 
| which contains all the requisites of a 
| well-appointed plant; a forge in which 
i 


heavy welds can be made. There is a 





| needs of the South in regard to the 


Chief Engineer Ford, though firm in 
discipline, yet had the happy faculty of 


gaining the love and esteem of his 


that they always had a personal friend. 
Several of the leading technological 


universities of the country sought the 
services of this man, and the fact that | 


he commenced his work in such a | 


modest manner shows the real worth of 


the man. His engineering knowledge, 


powers of application and marked abil- 


ity in his profession would have made 


him grace the chair of any school of 


learning in the country. The services | 


of this man are particularly spoken of 
in order to impress the trustees and 


regents of our Southern scientific insti- 

tutions with the fact that each individ- 

ual State, by reason of the difference of 
conditions, will require a special maa 
for éach university, and we believe that | 
the men who could greatly adapt them 
work at the 


selves for the respective 


State institutions would be men 
had traveled in every part of the world 
and had come in contact with all man- 
ner of individuals. 

In every case where these men were 
detailed for duty they impressed the 
fact upon the several presidents that in 
no manner should they be regarded as 
connected with the 


rivals to anyone 


several colleges. They recognized the 
fact that they had been sent to the col- 
leges to supplement the work of others, 
and not to supplant or destroy anyone. 
Their pay was given them by the na- 
tional government, and as they knew 
that they would be provided for in old 
age, they did not concern themselves 
much about pecuniary compensation, 
They did insist, however, that the sev- 
eral colleges should contribute some- 
thing to their support, for experience 
had taught them that the man who put 
no value upon his own services could 
not have it regarded as of much value 
by others. 

It is beyond question, other things 
being equal, that those who have had 
experience at sea in manipulating and 
caring for intricate machinery, who have 
in many cases designed these machines, 
who have had opportunities for watch- 
ing the progress of mechanical science, 
and who have been fortunate enough to 
commence their career with a highly- 
trained scientific education, should have 
many requisites for developing into pro- 
ficient professors. When these men are 
called to teach mechanical drawing and 
engineering science they should have 
scientific mental equipment above the 
It should follow, then, 


average man. 
that naval engineers who have any apti 
tude and capacity for imparting instruc- 
tion should make ideal instructors in 
constructive and experimental designs. 
There is an instruction that is not found 


in books, and these men impressed this 


fact upon their students. 

It is now within the province of the 
fifteen or twenty engineering schools in 
the South to secure the detail of one of 
these men to each of these institutions. 
Secretary Herbert must know of the 


establishment of such scientific institu- 
tions. At the present time it may be 
impossible for him to fill these details, 
but if the several institutions will urge 


upon the members elect of the Fifty- | 


‘fourth Congress the necessity of giving ' 


| of this subject. 


| 
i ville, Tenn., and Columbia, S.C 


of technical 


who | 





;}tona dosteel 


| will eventually do 


177 
the engineer-in-chief suflicient officers 
to discharge the duties required, .the 
Secretary of the Navy will be in condi- 
tion to detail men to such colleges that 
are desirous of securing naval’ engi- 
neers for professors of the mechanical 
sciences. 

Dr. McBryde, the eflicient and able 
president of the Agricultural College at 
Blacksburg, Va., as well as Dr. Hop- 
kins, the president of the Georgia School 
of Technology, have been appointed 
judges at the Atlanta Exposition. They 
can render the South a great service by 
calling the attention of the committee 
on technical education to the importance 


A careful investigation 


| 
should be made conc erning the possibil- 


ity of securing an oflicer for every scien- 
tific institution in the South. 
The naval engineer oflicers who were 


detailed to the universities at Knox- 


,» afe 


within easy reach, and as they took 


| particular interest in the development 


education in the South, 
they would undoubtedly give valuable 
suggestions in regard to this matter. A 
simple request to the Secretary of the 
Navy would have them sent to report to 
the president of the exposition to give 
testimony upon the subject 

It is safe to say that the services of 
men of equal ability could not be se- 


With 


work in 


cured at a less sum than $4ooo., 


twenty men detailed for this 
the South, this would re present a great 
worth of talent given to the cause of 
technical education. 

With the numerous‘ calls made upon 
the revenues of the several States, it 
will be impossible for the cause of tech- 
nical science to receive from State legis- 
lation such an impetus as is needed, 
This national aid is within easy reach, 
and it is for our people to say if they 
The 


from 


desire to avail themselves of it. 


South's greatest need, looked at 
some points of view, is technical educa- 


tional facilities. It must move promptly 


in this direction. 


The South and Its Trade. 


The Atlanta Exposition has not only adver- 
tised the South as it has never been advertised 
before, but it has gathered together and brought 
into one view the South itself rhe visitor to 
Atlanta today can see for himself al! the varied 
opportunities that are offered to the capitalist, the 
business man, the laborer and the farmer 
So interesting ad attractive are these oppor 


tunities that in all proba vility the expansion of 
population, insteod of being westward and north- 
westward as he'etof re, will for the next ten 
years be to the South 

In view of this prospect, and, in fact, to hasten 


it, our trade relations with the Southern States 


must be enlarged and broadened. Chicago 
limes-Herald 
The handwriting is on the wall, 


Southward the course of empire takes 


its way, and so the great business 
leaders who made Chicago and _ the 
West now see that they must take an 


active partin the South’s development 
in order to share in its prosperity. 


a 


Supremacy in Iron Production. 


Ine commeicia! primacy ef the world is very 
with the country that can produce 


In addition 


iecyto be 
most ches ply 
t+ having the largest iron product in the wo.ld, 
the Urit- d St. tes is evidently becoming the seat 
ot all the commercial activity which depends on 
tre ab. lity to produce iron and steel cheaper than 


cau be done elsewhere.— Boston Hera!d 


As the South can produce iron at a 


lower cost than any other section, and 
the same in steel- 
making, the commercial primacy of the 
world must come to this section. 
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Cotton. 
Richard H Edmonds, in Harpe Wee y 
Cotton is the remarkable of all agri- 
cultural product While it is one of the 
world’s greatest agricultural staple it be- 
comes the foundation of what is claimed to 


be the most important of all manufacturing 


industries. Its consumption measures the 
progress of civilization, and, as Henry W. 
Grady once said, ‘the missionary of the 
gospel, as he penetrates the wil of 
Africa, opening it up to civilization, is but 
an advance agent for cotton goods.” No 
other product of the il can be depended 
upon as this can for a certain ind unfailing 
foreign demand, and there is none othe 
upon which we can so safely rely for settle 


ment in large part of balances due abroa 


by our country. 


Not many years ago Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son said that if New England could pro 
duce cotton for the seed alone it would get 
rich atit. Cottonseed was then a waste 
product, and was hauled away from the 


gins to a dumping-ground, being thus an 
expense rather than a source of profit, or in 
the land 


some cases it was scattered over 
asa partial fertilizer. Now it sells at $8 
to $12 a ton, and the price has gone as 


$20, and it furnishes the raw ma- 


high as 
terial for one of the most important indus- 
one that has number- 


tries in the South 


less ramifications, and in which an agyre- 
gate capital of over $30, 06 ©,000 is invested. 
The varied products of the cottonseed now 
enter into competition with olive oil; they 
furnish one of the main ingredients in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, in the mak- 
ing of soap, in the composition of fertilizers 


Of the 


4,500,000 tons of seed ina crop of 9,000, 


and in the fattening of cattle. 


000 bales, about 1,500,000 tons of seed are 


now consumed by oii mills. Thus, at an 


average of $10 a ton, the cotton planters of 
about $15 000,000 for 


the South 


their 


receive 
This 


from year te year with the extension of the 


seed, must largely increase 
cotton-oil business 

It is estimated that the total production 
of cotton in the United States in 1790 was 
about 2,000,000 pounds, but of this very 
Most of this 


was of the Sea-Island description, which 


little was exported. cotton 
was more easily ginned than the upland or 
short-staple variety. With the introduction 
of Whitney gin 


business in all its branches advanced in 


the in 1795 the cotton 


leaps and bounds, By 1796 the production 
had increased to 10,000 000 pounds, and in 
In 1810 the 


1800 to $0,000,000 pounds, 


crop was 80,000,000 pounds, and in 1820, 
160,000,000 pounds, The rapid increase 
in the demand for cotton and the profitable- 
ness of its cultivation caused a concentra- 
tion of the energy and capital of the South 
in cotton-planting, and as a consequence 
had been fl 


of 


manufactures which ourishing 


declined. From a crop about 400,000 


bales in 1820 the production rapidly in- 
creased. The growth of this industry 
probably surpassed in extent and wide- 
reaching importance any other crop in 
Europe or America, The energy of the 
South was turned into cotton-raising, and 
the production really increased” faster than 


the world’s consumptive requirements. 


Other agricultural interests were not, how 


ever, neglected, Diversified farming pre- 





vailed, and the South more nearly 
self-supporting in the way of foodstufts, 
corn, bacon, etc., than it has ever been 


since the war, 

In 1801 the average New York price was 
forty-four cents a pound, and from this it 
often with 


to 


slowly declined, an upward 


thirteen and 


for 


cents a 


spurt for a year or two, 


one-half cents in 1839, averaging this 
period a fraction over seventeen 


With 


prices, its cultivation was so profitable that 


pound. cotton selling at these 


the disposition of the people of the South 


to concentrate their efforts more and more 


on cotton cultivation, to the exclusion of 


|} ment of the 
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manufactures, cannot be wondered at. Be- 


ginning with 1840, there was a period of 


} ' ‘ 


and the cotton States 


extremely iow price 
suffered very much from this decline. In 
that year the average New York prices 
are ped to nine ent fa of fc rcent 
from the precedi1 ir—and this was fol- 
lowed by a continual decline until 184 
hen the average was 5 63 cents, which i 
as low as the lowest price that has been 
reached during the present period of e- 
pression and much talked-of low cotton 
prices. Moreover, in 1846 the seed wa 
without vz while at present the sale of 
eed adds from one-half to a cent a pound 
to the value of the crop; and transportation 
is very much cheaper than in 1846. In 1847 
the ct p was short, and prices advanced 
sharply, only to drop back to eight 
and then to seven and one-quarter cents, 
making the ierage for tl decade 
from 1840 to 1849 the lowest 10-year aver- 


age ever known. With 1850 a period of 


much higher prices for cotton was ushered 
in, and for the succeeding ten years the 
average was about twelve cents Then 
came the war, with its accompanying short 
supply of cotton, and prices rapidly advanc- 
ing, until 1863-64, when the New York 
average was 101'4 cents. When the war 
ended the world was bare of cotton, the 


demand was pressing and pri es continued 


very high. But the South was bankrupt, 


and had no capital on which to operate. 


Its planters were burdened with debt, their 
y instances de- 


houses and fences in man 


stroyed, their labor system disorganized, 
and in this condition they were in no posi- 


food 


implements 


tion to buy tuffs, live stock 


] 


and agri- 
cultural ; 


Money-lenders were 


ready, however, to advance money secured 





by mortgages on cotton to be grown, Most 
of them were factors or commission mer- | 
chants who would agree to advance a cer- 


rather, to allow a 


tain sum of money, or, 

certain amount of credit at their stores for 
merchandise of all k s for every acre 
planted in cotton Under these circum- 
stances diversified agriculture had to be 
abandoned, and the planter was forced 
to buy Western corn and bacon from 


his commission merchant. By the time he 


had paid for his sup, at double the 


for 


bought with ca 


es 


prices which they could have been 


h, and had paid interest 
besides, and commission, storage, drayage, 


and insurance on his cotton when marketed, 


the planter usually ended the year in debt 
to his factor. The prohts of the factor, 
though, were sufficiently large to justify 
him in continuing the credit, and by doing 
so the farmer was kept in debt from year to 
year. The negroes and the tenant class of 
whites could borrow money on cotton in 
the same way, and this developed a tenant 


system of raising cotton which prevented 


any attention being given to the improve 


land Che farmer was forced 


year after year to adhere to cotton-raising 


g, 
to the exclusion of 


everything else, until it 


became only too true that the South kept 
its corn-crib and smokehouse in the West. 

After’1880, although the Southern farm- 
ers were still heavily in debt, they com- 


menced to give increased attention to the 
cultivation of grain and to the raising of 
early fruits and vegetables. The progress 
since has been very remarkable, but despite 
this increase the production of corn in the 


central cotton States is not yet up to the 


yield of 1860. The low prices of cotton 
of late years have caused factors and bank- | 
ers to reduce their credits to farmers on 


cotton, and this has materially strengthened 
the liversified 
For 


have produced almost enough corn and 


tendency to agriculture. 


two years the central cotton States 


bacon to meet their own wants, making 
cotton more nearly a surplus 


In 


prices are proving a blessing in disguise. 


crop than at 


any time since 1560. this way low 


In the meantime the cotton crop increased 


rapidly, rising from 5,456,000 bales 


in 


1 1881-82 to 9,035,000 bales in ISgi1-g2—the 


highest point reached until the crop year 
i 








1894-95, when the yield was 9,900,000 
bales. 

The following table shows the crop, the 
consumption in the United States, the ex- 
ports and the average price at intervals of 
ports and the average price ¢ terval 
ten years, beginning with 1840, and for 
1893-94 and 1894 95 

Con 

$1 , I pound, 

Weare Crop —e *, Exports &.. =e 
— Bales “3 Bales tos " 
states up i’ Ss 

Bales in N. \ 

Cents 
4 C } at s 3 Le 

0-61 + ’ 
Bae 2.319 
ISSo-5 005 § ) 1 

I 5,¢ = } 
1893 94. - 7,549 : 57,55 7.¢ 

During the war the prices in New York 
iverag for 1861-62, 31 29 cents; for 
$62 63, 67 21 cents; for 1863 64, Ior §0 
ent and for 1864-65, 83 38 cents. 

Below are some further statistics for five- 
year periods and for 1893 94 

Net 
ae v** | Bales 
Years Reve Total value pounds per 
sels Ee acre 
act 
i I! 3 5 77 
1» 16,12 350 S24. gt1) 8 1 
88< § Sel 3 
Isg O54 Loc 294 4 71 152 5 


A study of the crop figures will show that 
seven years of successively increasing crops 
from 1885-86 to 18gI-g2 was unprecedented 


It if 


any leading crop raised can show such an 


in the history of trade. is doubtful 


unbroken increase for seven years. Jump- 
ing from 5,700,000 bales in 1885-86, there 
was practically no halting until 1891-92, 


when the yield was 9,035,000 bales, a gain 


of 3,300,000 bales, or nearly 60 per cent. 


} 


| 
advance in seven years. 





In nineteen years cotton has brought 
into the South over $6,000,000,000—a sum 
so vast that the profits out of it ought to 
have been enough to greatly enrich that 
ection. Unfortunately, however, the sys- 





tem necessitated by the conditions prevail- 
after of 


buying provisions 


ing immediately the war, raising 


only, and and 


cotton 


grain in the West, left at home but little if 
any surplus money out of the cotton crop. 
The West and North drained that section 


of hundred million dollars 
year, because it depended upon them for 
all of its manufactured goods, 

bulk 


foodstuffs; 
enormous amount received from cotton, very 


several every 


as well as for 


of its hence, of the 


the 


little remained in the South. The increase 


in the diversification of farm products, the 


raising of home supplies, the development 


of trucking and the building of factories 
are all uniting to keep at home the money 
North West. | 
Whether the cotton-raiser himself be get- | 
of this 


arge is necessarily doing so. 


which formerly went and 
not, the 
The 


Increase in the attention given to grain cul. 


ting the full benefit or 


South at 


tivation is illustrated by the fact ‘hat the 


South's grain crop of 1894 was 611,000,000 
: 


#302 ) ) P 
2. 000.00K ) 
3Ve, yA » OF 


valued at more 


of 


and the yield for 1895 will probably exceed 


bushels, 


than the value cotton crop, 


these figures by at least 50,000,000 bushels. 
The importance of cotton in our foreign 

’ ’ 
relations be realized from the 


trade can 


simple statement that since 1875 our exports 


of this staple have aggregated in value 
$4,000,000,000, while the total exports of 


for 


2,000 


combined the same 
been about 


wheat and flour 


, 
have 000,000, 


ws 


period 
showing a difference of $1,400,000,000, or 
of 


Moreover, during the same period, we have 


over 50 cent., in favor cotton. 


per 
exported about $200,000,000 of manufac- 
tured cotton goods, making the total value 
really $4,200,000,000, Compared with the 
exports of wheat, flour and corn combined, 
value of which since been 


the 1875 has 


fOct. 18, 1895. 


about $3,200,000,000, there is a difference 
in favor of cotton of $1,000 000,c00. 


Going back to 1820, it is found that the 


total value of flour and wheat exported for 
the last seventy-four years is, in round fig- 


1ess 


ead 


ures, $4,000,000, 00+ , or 200,000,000 
than the value of the cotton exported dur- 
ing the last nineteen years. 


A NEW SOUTHERN RESORT. 


Old Point's New S1,.000,000 Hotel 
soon to be Opened, 
The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD learns 


on reliable authority that the Chamberlin 


Hotel at Old Point Comfort is to be opened 


about January 1 This is not ly one of 


on 


the finest resort hotels in the world, but is 
also an objec t of 


for 


came from tu 


e to Southern people, 
of its 


+} ’ eit ] | 
South, and that it was largely 


the reason that much material 


built by Southern workmen. 


The Chamberlin, as it is to be called, 
is named after its projector, Mr. J. S. 
Chamberlin, of Washington, D. ¢ It wil! 


cost, furnished, ooo, the build- 


over SI,cCO 


intments costing $900,000, 


ing without app ig 


It 
date 


contains 760 rooms, and can accommo- 


is 5°5 






1150 guests. It feet long, 200 


feet wide and six stories high, each of the 


upper floors having a glass sun parlor. The 


dining-room alone wil 
like th 


the 
with cream and gold colors. 


| seat 600 people, and, 
balance of the structure, is painted 
‘he ballroom, 
next to it, is 100 feet square while adjacent 
are billiard-rooms separate for gentlemen 
and ladies, also a ladies’ parlor. Across 
the corridor is the grand parlor, over 300 
feet long. This is one of the largest rooms 


of its kind ever designed. 


The sleeping-rooms occupy the upper 
stories, and are notable for their size and 
appointments. Most of the iarger ones 


have fireplaces in addition to steam heat, 
also large bathrooms with tiled wainscot- 


ing. On the second floor are what are 
termed the ‘‘president’s” and a governor's 


suite, each of five rooms superbly deco- 


rated. In the upper stories provision is 
made for apartments for yacht clubs and 
other organizations which desire large 
rooms. 


One of the features of the Chamberlin is 
the space given to corridors, parlors and 
The 


postoffice or city hall, 


other public rooms corridors are 


wide enough for a 


and supported by large square posts, giving 


the interior a massive and substantial 
appearance. Two large elevators and sev- 
eral iron staircases give access to the 


several floors. 
The hotel is lighted by electricity, which 
will be generated by an individual dynamo 
plant put in by the General Electric Co. 
It ! 


hotel will be manufactured by a five-ton 


is to be heated by steam. Ice for the 


ice machine, and a 500 horse-power plant 


will furnish’ steam for heat and power. 


Patent refrigerating rooms in the cellar are 
| for fish. 


wells are now being bored for water, and a 


constructe meats and Artesian 


supply will also be secured by a condensing 
and filtration process. 


Most of the wood used 


in the doors and 
The in- 
Most 


the mechanics employed are from Hamp- 


interior finish is North Carolina. 
terior finish of the first floor is oak. 
f 


Ol 


ton and vicinity, as itis found that they 


can do as fine work as Northern artisans. 

THe New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association has issued a general 
invitation to all Southern cotton manufac- 


turers to attend its annual meeting in At- 


lanta next week. It is to be hoped that 
there will be a very large attendance, and 
thus for the first time bring together from 
all sections the leaders in this great indus- 
The of 
published on the cover page of this issue 


of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


tae // you 


try. official letter invitation is 


wish to keep posted on the prog- 
ress of the South, read the Manufacturers’ 
Reeord. Price $4 a year. 
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RAILROAD NEWS. 


[A complete record of all new railroad building 
in the South will be found in the Construction 
Department, on page 157.| 


Chattanooga Southern. 





\ few days ago the Times announced 
that Gen. Joseph W. Burke, receiver and 
manager of the Chattanooga Southern Kail- 
way, had gone to New York to attend a 
meeting on matters concerning his road. 
In these days of railway promotion, syn- 
dicates and combinations, every movement 
of those in high places is watched with in- 
question has been 
asked repeatedly in railway circles, *‘ What 


tense interest, and the 


} st 
youl 


is this New York meeting alla ’ but no 
one, so far, has been able to give a detinite 
reply. 

This has caused a great deal of conjec- 


ture as to the ultimate destiny of the road, 


and has brought out a great many facts of 
intense interest to residents of this section. 
Burke took hold of 
S92, when, as_ has 


592, 


General the road in 


February, I often been 


more than 


and a pusl 


isil 


stated with verity, he had little 


of 


work upon, and at a time when the entire 


‘‘two streaks rust car” to 
continent was, as it transpired, entering 
upon a season of depression, in which every 


of 


severely and 


branch trade and commerce suffered 


old-established institutions 


went to the wall in all directions. Railway 
because 


extension was out of the question, 


even though rich fields of coal, of iron or 
of timber were in sight, there was no avail- 
able capital to develop these resources. It 
was the era of the buyer—the sellers were 
annihilated. 

oom the 


In spite of the surrounding gl 


Chattanooga Southern has developed a 


number of industries at various points on 


the line, and has done more than enough to 


thoroughly demonstrate that it has a bril- 
liant future before it. Within the time 
specified new iron-ore banks have been 


opened up at Flintstone, Lisbon, Cooper 
Heights, Cassandra, Estelle, McConne!l’s, 
Menlo and Bankson. Sawmills have been 
put in operation at Powell's, Henry's, Cas- 
sandra, Kensington, where there is a fac- 
Menlo, Chesterfield, 


tory also. Rogers, 


Blanche, Taff, Wolf Creek and Little 
River and the great coal mines at Durham 
are all hard at work. And all this in a 


season when money was so scarce as to be 
ararity. It may be said that these indus- 
tries are not extensive; that may be true, 
but it the 


debted to the road just that much; and then 


proves that community is in- 


it makes people wonder what is ahead of 


it; what are the road’s prospects 
The answer is summed up in the sen- 
tence, ‘ One of the richest sections of the 


South is just ahead of it.” 


Gadsden will certainly not be the South- 


ern terminus of the road for very long, and 
features of the country 


present any formidable diflicul 


if the geographica 


ties in the 


way of extension from that point, it is pos- 
sible that some point between Chattanooga 


a start- 


and Gadsden might be selected as 
ing point for the road’s extension. 


In the dull times, six miles of spurs and 


side-'racks have been put in and the exten- 


sion from Blue Pond, or Round Mountain 


Junction, completed to Round Mountain, 


crossing the Coosa river and the Southern 
Centre, 


Railway, and now pointing toward 





a thriving cotton centre and the hub of the 


business of the Coosa valley. 


} 


From that point the extension could be 


directed through the rich brown hematite 


region of Calhoun county, hardly com- 


menced in development yet; thence 


through other rich iron sections into the 


vicinity of Anniston, to which px 






said the East & West Railway is al: 
looking. Then there would be one of 


very richest agricultural districts of the 
South to traverse, with no other railways 


near by till the city of Montgomery was 


reached, where connection could be made 


| on division 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


with the great Plant system, which controls 
all ! 


The Louisville & Nashville 


the business of the eastern peninsula 


now connects 
with the Plant system at Montgomery, and 
the Alabama Midland takes the traffic. 
The distance would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 120 mil 


an engineering standpoint is an easy coun- 


miles through that which from 
trv to build ilway. | sort lace 
try to DULIG a Taliway, n one or two piaces 
there may be some heavy work, but on 
an average the grading could be done for 


less th S000 rile 
ess than $8000 a mile. 


The number of new industries that 
would be developed in the vicinity of 
Centre, Jacksonville, Anniston and Ash- 
and in the immediate future would be 


The Chattanooga Southern now suffers 


for want of rolling stock, and conse- 


is 
juently not earning what it might by a 
long way, but General Burke has utilized 


} 


all the resources at his command, and has 


made something out of nothing. 
Che 


way 


se are the facts as discussed in rail- 


circles just now, but, as previously 


stated, no one knows anything definitely, 


but it appears obvious that the sooner the 


extended the 


the bet 


Chattanooga Southern is 


for 


for the road.—Chattano 


better the community and ter 


ga Times. 


lo this the Times might have added a 


very important industry lately established 
the Gordon Chemica! 


This will 


ads of cord- 


on this road, that is, 


Aaa age 
Co.'s pla 


nt at Round Mountain. 
require twelve to fifteen cark 
wood daily, all of which will come from 
the Chattanooga Southern line. 


An Ohio River Extension. 
A new Ohio river outlet to the West Vir- 


to be under- 


is 
The 
Monongah & Ohio 


ginia & Pittsburg system 


taken early next spring. project is 


known the Kiver 


as 
Railway. Starting from the mouth of Bin- 


gamon river, on the Monongahela River 


line, the new road extends to New Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., on the Ohio river. 
President J. N. Camden is quoted as say- 
ing that contracts for the construction of 
the line will be let in the spring. 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley. 
Considerable interest is aroused in the 


probable outcome of pending arrangements 
for the reorganization of the Cape Fear & 


Railroad, ly de- 


Yadkin Valley 
through line to the West, the 


ide 


Original 


signed as a 


State of North ¢ 
railroad, and stock 


ble 
t A 


was subscribed by a number 
had for 


arolina n many valua- 


concessions tot 
of cities. 
} 


movement recently appeared whic 


its ostensible purpose the dismemberment 


of the 


intentions of it 


system, thus defeating the avowed 
, 


SOoriginal pl 


} > ] 


moters, through 


whom State aid was secured. The plan 
was to secure an order for the sale of the 
property by divisions. New York parties 


1 


who claim to hold a 
the ot a! 
A, the original 


tem, extending from Greensboro 


majority of the bonds 
part of the sys- 
a 


Oo 


the S h Carolina State line in the direc- 


tion of Ber nettsville, >. &., are msible 


for this 


resp 


movement. From Greensburo to 


Mt. Airy is the I} division, and from Fay- 


etteville to Wilmington runs the C division. 


These two divisions were built for the pur- 
pose of strenghtening the A division and 
adding to its traffic The wisdom of this 


e and the value of ese divisions has 





been repeatedly demonstrated. The scheme 


to break up the system is attributed to 
rival railroad manipulation. Opposed to 


this isa plan to maintain the integrity of 
the of the 


In line with 


reorganization 
} 


basis. 


the system an 
property on a business 
this plan is a project under serious con- 
sideration, which provides for a connection 
both 


Chesapeake & Ohio systems. 


with the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
This would 
be done by the proposed extension of the 


from L<« 


with the 


Baltimore & Ohio xingten to Roa- 


noke, and in connection Roanoke 


& Southern. The bondholders’ committee 


i, } 


h has I 


in Baltimore, whic in charge the work of 
reorganization, is composed of Messrs. W. H. 
Blackford, chairman; Frank T. Redwood, 
William H. John A, 
Basil B. Gordon, J]. W. Middendorf and 


Frank rhe personnel of this 


Perot, Tompkins, 


rs 


committee 


Clark. 
its work will be 


ot 


indicates that 


to serve the best interests securily- 


holders. 
Alexandria & Western. 


\ railroad from Alexandria to Waco, 
Texas, which is being planned under the 
of & Western, has 
attracted the attention of Northern capital- 
of 


who, it is understood, represents New York 


name the Alexandria 


ists. William Francis, Cincinnati, O., 


Cincinnati capitalists, has started on 


and 
an inspection trip over part of the proposed 
route. <A favorable report will, it is said, 
interest the 


the 


induce the syndicate in whose 


t being le to take ul 
inspection ts being made to take uy 


enterprise and build the road. 
Texarkana, Shreveport & Natchez. 


The new trunk-line project being carried 


out by the building of the Texarkana, 


Shreveport & Natchez Railroad is being 


vuushed forward with considerable impetus. 
| | I 


Ata public meeting Shreveport, La., agreed 


to subscribe $60,000 to this enterprise. 


There are already thirty miles built from 
lexarkana, Ark., towards Shreveport under 
Chis 


, Will become part of 


| the name of the Gate City Railway. 
| road, it is announced 
| 

| the through line. The management of the 


| St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern are 
| credited with being back of the main 
| scheme, and the impression is that this 


project, which has now been under way for 


excel 


some time, stands lent chances 


| being completed in the near future. 


big 


Lawyers’ Fees. 
Interesting facts showing what legal lore 


costs in railroad litigation are being dis 


|} cussed by the daily press, It is estimated 


|} that the lawyers’ fees in the Georgia Cen- 


| tral litigation, which has just ended after 
: 

being over two years in the courts, will foot 
}up in the neighborhood of $500,000, Of 
this sum it is figured out that Lawton & 
Cunningham, who receive $10,000 a year 


as general counsel, will claim extra com- 


pensation of $5000 a year and $25 coo lump 


} sum for requital. Geo. A. Mercer, who 
with Mr. Turner, represented the Farmers’ 
| Loan & Trust Co, trustee of the tripartite 
| bond, will, it is said, ask for $50,000 for 
| himself and Mr. Turner. This would be 
1 per cent. of the $5,000,c00 represented 
by the bonds. Judge Henry Bb, Tompkins, 


of Atlanta, 


represented the collateral trust 


gold bonds outstanding, about $5 000,000, 
For Judge Tompkins and associates $50,000 
are calculated as the amount of their fee. 
lyenmark & Adams, of Savannah, get $300 


a month as counsel for the receivers of the 


Savannah & Western. At one time they 


of this firm, was receiver's counsel when 


| were also receivers’ counsel for the Cen- 
| tr 1 Railroad at $600 per month. They 
| are also put down to ask for additional 
| compensation, Judge A. T’ratt Adams, 
| 
| 


Mr. Comer first took charge, and it was his 


bill of 


| permanence 
| 


1894, which gave form and 
For 


bringing the property into court, [Denmark 


July 4, 


to the receivership. 


& Adams, it Is sd, will get $25 000, 


| F. H. Miller and A, O. 


said, want $50,000 for looking after the 


argue 


Bacon will, it is 


in- 


terests of the Southwestern and the Augusta 


| & Savannah Kailroad. Keceiver Comer, 
who has held his oftice forty-two months 
land received $1000 a month as partial 


will, it is thought, be al- 
E. Buck and G. W. 


as masters in charge of the sale, 


compensation, 
lowed $25,000, A. 
Owens, 
it is rumored, receive $2500 each, 


' 


For hearing testimony in numerous inter- 
ven ions, Mr. Owens may also get $10,000 
yurt costs and other claims 


] While 


he general 
‘these figures are largely speculative, the 


additional. C 


help to swell estimate 


of |} 25 per cent. on 


summation, 


io 


calculations are evidently made with some 
degree of certainty, and the great Georgia 
Central litigation will no doubt add hand- 
some sums to the bank accounts of the at- 
torneys whose brains and experience have 
been employed in disentangling and 
straightening out this formidable piece of 


railroad property. 
Railroad Notes. 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. will hold their annual meeting 
Va., 


at Richmond on October 


Ee X-CONGRESSMAN JouN L. MCSHANE, of 
Nebraska, is identified with the project to 
from Conroe to Kountz, 


build a railroad 


lexas He is now in Texas to arrange for 


the beginning of the censtruction work. 


THE harbor development project at 
Aransas l’ass is being vigorously pushed. 
A feature of the enterprise is a seven-mile 
for 
this line will be received up to noon of Oc- 
of Alex. x 


The road will 


terminal railroad. Bids constructing 


at the office 


Md, 


double tracked and standard gage, 


tober 25 Brown 


Sons, 


Baltimore, be 


THE expenditure of about $200,000 in 
lowering tracks at Savannah to permit of 
the city opening certain streets i 
Plant The 


Florida & Western line is to be 


proposed 


by the system. Savannah, 


so changed 


as to carry the streets over the tracks by 


bridging. A proposition has been sub 


mitted to the city authorities by the rail- 


road pee] le. 


SuokvT railroad lines in West Virginia 
j}coal and timber regions are profitable 
investments, An instance is brought to 


our notice of one line which has paid 


its 


A charter was 


stock, 
obtained for the extension of this road, but 
the death of the owner prevented its con- 


The line runs from Venns- 


boro, on the Parkersburg branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, to Kitchie Courthouse, 
and is a narrow-gage railroad nine miles 
long The property is now being offered 


for sale by James Kk. ‘Tyler, 416 West Ger- 


man street, Baltimore, Md 


Iv is announced that ex-lresident Ben 
jamin Harrison is engaged in writing a 
eries of magazine articles for the Ladies’ 
Ilome Journal, in which periodical they 


will begin in the December number. The 


series will be called “This Country of 
Ours,” and will consist of ten articles, and 
probably more. The papers are being 


written by General Harrison especially for 


women, to meet a growing, widespread de- 
ire on their part to intelligently under- 
stand the workings of our government and 
the reat national questions. It will be 
tl aim of the articles to explain, in the 
clear and concise style for which the ex- 
l’resident is famous, just what the United 
states government mean the origin and 
meaning of the constitution; how laws are 


enacted and enforced; what the powers of 


the President and other officials are: what the 
judiciary system mean how our foreign 
relations are brought about and their mean- 
in how Congress and the Senate legis- 
late—in fact, a complete explanation of 
the government told in a popular way. 
General Ilarrison writes the articles from 
the standpoint of a citizen who under- 
stands his subject. ‘They have no bearing 
on politics whatever. While directly in- 
tended for women, the articles will natur- 


ally have a much broader scope, and like- 





wise interest men, and especially young 
men. 
MESSR ID, O. HlAyNes & Co., of New 


York, are preparing to issue in December 
next, under the editorship of Ilon, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, a unique volume entitled 
Ilundred Years of American Com- 


This 


edition 


“One 
intended as a memorial 
centennial of the Shipping and 
Commercial List, established December 19, 
1795. hundred leading Americans 
will cach contribute a special article on 
some branch of American commerce, 


merce.” is 


One 
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[A complete record of new textile enterprises in the South will be found in the Construction 


Department, on page 186.] 


Revolving Flat Card—Steel Garnet 


Licker-In. 
LOWELL, MASs., Oc tober I. 


Editor Mant "RR 


In the careful adjustment of the several 


tfactw ord 

parts of the revolving flat card, no point 
should receive more attention than that of 
the licker-in. This 
fact that the licker-in is the first process of 


is evident from the 
carding to come in contact with the cotton 
fibres, and the drawing out and straighten- 
ing of which, as they are brought in con- 
tact with the periphery of the licker-in, is 
a process that puts a constant strain on the 
wire. 
Now, 
bution of fibres to the carding surfaces, it 


in order to secure an even distri- 


is of the utmost importance that the points 
on the licker-in are kept in good work- 
ing order. I am of the opinion that this 
very essential object is lost sight of too 
often, and the result is a poor grade of 
carding. 

It requires constant care on the part of 
those 
to see that the proper adjustment is made 


in setting the steel garnet licker-in 


between the sheli-teed and_ licker-in. 
When we take into consideration the fact 
that the oftice-work of the licker-in is to 
remove the cotton fibres from the bite of 
the shell-feed in a uniform manner, we 
can at once see how essential it is that 
every detail should be adhered to with 
exactness, 


I have noticed in quite a good many in- 
stances that the carding, when delivered 
from the doffers, was not in a uniform con- 
dition. One of the causes for this condi- 
tion of the work could be traced directly 
back to the licker-in and shell-feed. Any 
manufacturer who has taken pains to look 
into this matter will find that the action of 
the steel garnet teeth on the licker-in acts 
as a comb; that is to say, when the mass of 
cotton fibres are presented to the teeth on 
the licker-in by the revolutions of the feed- 
roll, they at once seize hold of and draw 
them out and away from the bite of the 
shell-feed in a light, fluffy condition, when 
they are delivered to the carding surfaces 
of cylinder and tops. Now, it will very 
readily be observed that the licker-in must 
be properly set and the garnet teeth in 
prime condition, else an uneven removal of 
the cotton fibres will be the result, 

Suppose, for instance, the setting is too 
far away. In this case the garnet teeth 
would not have a chance to get a firm hold 
on the cotton fibres as they passed down 
over the angle of the shell-feed, and the 
result would be uneven carding, from the 
fact that the body of cotton fibres were re- 
moved from the shell-feed very uneven. 
And there is another point that must not be 
lost sight of, and that is, the condition of 


the 
their getting dull. 


garnet teeth. There is a liability of 
In this case they will 
not remove the cotton in a uniform condi- 
tion; in other words, the cotton will be re- 


The 


immediate result of this will be cloudy 


moved from the shell-feed in flakes. 


carding. 

As the steel garnet wire for licker-ins is 
fast superseding the saw-tooth and diamond- 
point clothing, I will give a description of 
it made. 


quarter of an inch wide in the form of a 


how is A thin steel plate one- 
coil is run through a machine that forms a 
of thick, 


tapering the other edge one-thirty-second 


rib one-sixteenth an inch and 


of an inch, Itis then put through a punch- 
ing machine, and a sharp and well-shaped 
angle tooth is formed with eight points to the 
inch, while the ribbed edge is left intact. 
In the meantime the cylinder for garnet 
wire has been grooved one-sixteenth of an 
inch wide. The ribbed side of the plate is 
then wound firmly into this groove, and a 








small grooved pulley is used for staking the 
ribbed side of plate into the groove. 
this has been done the cylinder is placed 
into a lathe, and the points of teeth are 
ground wire with a concave emery grinder. 
A machinist then runs a file through the 
teeth, thus removing any imperfections, 


and the garnet wire is then in good condi- | 


tion for transmitting the cotton from the 
shell-feed to the cylinder, It is very evi- 
dent that this garnet wire for licker-ins 
will supersede all other grades of material, 
such as the diamond-point and saw-tooth 
set to leather. There is no liability of the 
setting getting loose, thus causing the points 
of teeth working out of place. 

Now, while the introduction of the garnet- 
wire tooth for the licker-in is an improve- 
ment over any previously-existing system, 
I desire to call the attention of manufac- 
turers to one important point, and that is, 
the fact that the number of points have 
been reduced more than one-half. Now 
the question presents itself as to what the 
effect will be on the cotton fibres while 
being detached from the nip of the shell- 
feed and carried to the carding surfaces of 
the cylinder and tops. As this subject 
ought to be of general interest to the South- 
ern manufacturers, I will give two illus- 
trations that will explain the points under 
I will 


first present the number of working points 


discussion with sufficient clearness. 


on the garnet-wire licker-in, after which I 
will work out the number of points on the 
licker-in clothed with diamond-point wire. 
Licker-in 9x40 covered with steel garnet 
wire. Then 31416xgx4go divided by 144 
equals 7.85, which represents the number 
of square feet on licker-in 9x40, Number of 
points per square inch, 8 points long, 3% 
wide, which is equal to 28 points; then 
144x28 equals 4032 per square foot; 4032x 


/ 


the surface of garnet licker-in. Speed of 


.85 equals 31,651, the number of points on 


licker-in, 275 revolutions per minute; 31,651 
x275 equals 8,704,080 points passing bite 
of shell-feed every minute. 

The diameter of shell-feed roll is 24% 


inches; then 2,25x3.1416 equals 7.07 inches 
in circumference. Speed of roll," 14 revolu- 
tions per minute; one revolution of roll 


- 


equals 7 07 inches, and one-half 3 53 inches 
Weight 
437-5 

rs 


grains per ounce; 437 5x11 equals 4812. 


—total 10.6 inches per minute. 


of lap, If ounces per yard, or at 


grains; 40-inch roll divided by 10.6 equals 
This, 


understand, is what passes under the feed- 


3.7; 4812 5x3.7 equals 1780 grains. 


roll every minute. Now, if we multiply 
this product by 18,000 we shall obtain the 
number of cotton fibres; 1780x18,000 equals 


32,040,000, divided by 8,275 7 


50 equals 3 8 
fibres. In other words, the points of teeth 
on garnet licker-in are supposed to deliver 
3.8 cotton fibres to the carding surface 
every minute, 

I will now work out the points of dia- 
mond points on licker-in. It was ascer- 
tained from careful count that one square 
inch of leather fillet contained 68 points; 
then 144x68 equals 9360 points to the square 


foot. 


Also 9360x7.85 equals 73.476 points. 


73,476x275 equals 20,205,900 points on 
running surface per minute. 32,040,000 


divided by 20,205 g00 equals 1.5 cotton 
We find, 
then, from this calculation that the intro- 


fibres carried to carding surface. 


duction of the garnet-wire licker-ins at the 
same speed reduces the capacity for trans- 


mitting the cotton fibres from shell-feed to | 


cylinder to 60 per cent; or, to be explicit, 
the points of garnet wire have to carry 38 
fibres to the carding surfaces, while the 
diamond joints only carry 1.5 fibres. 


There seems to bea difference of opinion 


as to the number of points that shall pass | 


the 
instance, 


of shell-feed 
an agent 


bite per minute. For 


Starting a mill with 


After | 


| English revolving flat cards put the speed 
| of a nine-inch licker-in covered with steel 
| garnet wire at 400 revolutions per minute. 
| After running them for some time he re- 
duced the speed to 200 revolutions per 


minute and claims that the low speed gives 


better results. 

Now here is a case where the two ex- 
tremes are brought to our notice, and ad- 
mitting that the lowest speed gives better 
| results, is it not safe to assume that a speed 
| between the two would give better results 
than either of the two last mentioned? It 
is quite evident that a quick speed of licker- 
ins will remove more foreign substance 
from the cotton, but at the same time it 


forcibly in contact with them, In the case 
of low speed, while the fibres would be 
drawn without injury from the nip of the 
shell-feed, it is very evident that the process 
of cleaning would not be so noticeable as 
at the higher rate of speed. 

It is quite evident that the quantity of 
cotton carded and the mechanism of the 
card will determine very largely the speed 
of the licker-in. Desiring to give this sub- 
ject a thorough investigation, the writer 
some time since visited two large concerns 
where the English revolving flat cards were 
running. These cards, as will be noticed, 
were entirely different in dimensions and 
speeds as well as in their products. I will 
mention first the 4ox40-inch revolving flat 
card: Speed of main cylinder 225 revolu- 
tions per minute; doffer 24x40, speed 13 
turns per minute; licker-in 9x40, speed 400 
revolutions per minute. The following ex- 
ample will give the number of square feet 
on main cylinder, with number of points 
per square foot: 3.1416x40x4o divided by 
144 equals 35 square feet; 76,032 points to 
the square foot; 76,032x35 equals 2,661,120 
points on cylinder; speed 225; 2,661,120x 
225 equals 598,752,000 points passing the 
licker-in every minute. 

Licker-in 9x40; then 3.1416x9x40 divided 
by 144 equals 7.85 feet garnet wire; 28 
points to the square inch; 144x28 equals 
4032 per square foot; 4032x7.85 equals 
32,651x400 equals 13,060,400 points passing 
the shell-feed every minute. Amount of 
carding per day 165 pounds, or 16 50 per 
hour; 1650x7000 equals 115,500 grains; 
115,500 divided by 60 equals 1925 grains 
per minute. Estimating 18,000 cotton fibres 
in every grain, then 1925x18,000 equals 
34,650,000; 34,650,000 divided by 13,060,400 
equals 2.65 cotton fibres, supposed to be 
delivered to the carding surface by one 
point on licker-in. 

We found that the speed of main cylin- 
der was 225 revolutions per minute, with 
76,032 points per square foot, giving us 
598,752,000 points, which receive from the 
garnet teeth of licker-in 34 650,000 fibres 
every minute. It is safe to assume from 
this showing that the garnet licker-in is 
overworked, as the difference is quite 
marked, being 2 65 for the licker-in, against 
0.58 for the cylinder. 

I will now give the figures for the Eng- 
lish revolving flat card 54x40, speed 165 
revolutions per minute, carding 90 pounds 
per day, and a comparison can thus be 
made between the two systems of carding: 


| 3 1416x54x40 divided by 144 equals 47.12 


square feet on cylinder, 70,000 points to 
the square foot; 70,000x47 12 equals 3 298,- 
400x165 equals 544,236,000 points. 





| 144 equals 7.85 square feet, 28 points to the 


square inch; 144x28 equals 4032 per square 
foot; 4032x7 85 equals 32,651x375; speed of 
llickerin equals 12,244,125 per 
hour; 9x7000 equals 63,000; 63,000 divided 
by 60 equals 1050 per minute; 1050x18,000 
| equals 18,900,000, divided by 12,244,125 
equals 1.54 fibres for each garnet tooth; 
18,900,000 divided by 544,236,000 equals 
-034 fibre to each point on card cylinder. 
F, E, SAUNDERS. 


pounds 


| work will commence upon 


| South, in order to hold 
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Mills to the Cotton. 


The Whittier Cotton Mills, of Lowell, 
Mass., has nearly completed a 10,000-spin- 
dle mill just outside of Atlanta, It will 
be remembered that the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD announced some months ago the 
decision of this company to build in the 
trade. The 
company now informs the MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ KEcorD that it has had plans prepared 
for three additional mills of 10,000 spindles 
each, to be established at the same place, 
but that it :as not yet been decided when 
them. The 


its 


| president of this company is Miss Helen 





Licker-in 9x40; 3.1416xgx4o0 divided by | 
| as collateral. 


re EF . | A. Whittier, who was in Atlanta last week 
increases the liability of injury tothe fibres, | ana iag . : 
for they will be cut and torn to a certain | : : 5 

‘ : | chusetts in the Women’s Department of 
extent by the points of teeth coming so | 


representing the Colonial lames of Massa- 


the exposition and also superintending the 
completion of the Atlanta mill. In an 
interview with the Constitution Miss Whit- 
tier said : 

“We built this factory of 10,000 spin 
dles in Georgia for purely business reasons 
We believe the manufacture of cotton 
yarns in the South to be more profitable 
than in Massachusetts. Cotton is cheaper, 
coal is cheaper and labor is cheaper. 
instance, we pay $4 a ton for coal in Mas- 
sachusetts, while I have contracted for a 
supply for our mill here next year at $1 So. 
We shall continue the operation of our mill 
Having decided to enlarge it, 


For 


in Lowell. 


we made the addition here instead of 
there.” 

The decision of this company to make 
its extensions and enlargements in the 


South rather than in New England will 
doubtless be repeated by many New Eng- 
land concerns. Of course, it is not to be 
expected nor desired that the established 
mills of New England will be abandoned, 
nor that their machinery will be moved to the 
South; but a prosperous business must always 
be a growing business, and if these mills are 
to be prosperous and enlarge their opera- 
tions, these additions must to a great extent 
be made in the way of building new mills 
in the South, in order to secure the same 
advantages possessed by Southern mills. 


Listing Southern Cotton-Mill Stocks. 





We are in receipt of a letter from the 
treasurer of one of the most successful cot- 
ton mills in the South highly endorsing our 
editorial of September 21 on the importance 
of having the stocks of Southern cotton 
mills listed in our Northern stock ex- 
changes. We believe this letter represents 
the feelings of nearly all of the mill presi- 
dents and treasurers in the South, and there 
is no good reason, so far as we are able to 
judge, why it should not be done. It is 
just as much to the advantage of Northern 
financiers to understand the value of these 
stocks as it is to them to have us do so. 
There are excellent for invest- 
ments offered by these stocks, and if they 
were listed in the Northern exchanges they 
would be taken advantage of by our in- 
We have railroad stocks listed in 


chances 


vestors. 
our exchanges whose offices and properties 
are further away than the most remote mill 
in the South, and hundreds of shares of 
these stocks change hands almost daily, 
yet a man might go into State street with a 
hundred shares of a Southern cotton mill, 
no matter if it be one of the most successful 
in that section, and it would be very doubt- 
ful if he could find anyone or but few who 
understand their value; hence it would be 
hard to realize on, either to sell or to use it 
The Southern mills can get 
money with which to meet their needs with- 
out becoming a beggar in the Boston money 
market, and but few come here to borrow, 


| yet how unjust it is to ignore the quality of 


the values of their chief industries in our 
markets. We trust that those in charge of 
these matters will see the need of having 


| the value of the stock in Southern cotton 
| . 
| mills understood as plainly as that of our 


Northern mills, and that they will be listed 
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in our exchanges in the near future —Bos- | COTTONSEED Ol L. 


ton Journal of Commerce. 


Textile Notes. 





THE cotton-mill project at Fayetteville, 
N. C., is being pushed by Mr. C. W. Bid- 
good, 

Messrs. C. 
Providence, R. 


R. MAKEPEACE & Co., of 
I, will prepare plans for 
the new $200,000 addition to the Stonewall 
Cotton Mills at Stonewall Station, Miss. 
Messrs. MARKS, ROTHENBURG & Co., of 
Meridian, Miss., are promoting the pro. 


posed $100,000 mill, recently noted, and 
subscriptions are being rapidly received. 

THE buildings of the Mayo Mills, on 
Mayo Rapids, near Madison, N. C., are 
nearing completion, and all machinery to 
be needed has been purchased. Mr. F. H. 
Fries, of Winston, is president of the com- 
pany. 

THE Pilot Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
lL. . & WG. 
is putting in four Whitin 


3000 Whitin gravity spindles, 


Williamson, proprietors, 
flat- 


fifty 


revolving 
cards, 
Crompton looms and ten Whitin looms. 
New cotton warehouse, cottages, etc., will 
be built. 

Tue Steele’s Mill Manufacturing Co., of 


Rockingham, N. C., is pushing its mill to 


completion, The main building is two 
stories high, 1o5xgo8 feet, and will be 
equipped with 10,000 spindles and 500 


looms. A new dam for developing the 


water-power is being constructed. 

THE Kaleigh Yarn Mill, Raleigh, N. C., 
will put in its new addition now building 
the following machinery: Twelve Whitin 
revolving ftlat-top cards, with thirty-six de- 
liveries; six speeders, three intermediates 
and one slubber, with seventy-two spindles; 
four pairs of Mason spinning mules, with 
4608 spindles. The product will be fine 
yarns, 

THE Cedartown Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., of Cedartown, Ga., has placed orders 
with an English firm for the new machinery 
which is to be installed, as reported lately. 
The mill is to have a weekly output of 
20,000 pounds of hosiery yarns, Capital 
Daniel Baugh, of 
Wm. Parker, Co- 
Ga., vice-president and general 
manager; Thos. 
treasurer. 


stock is $55,000, and 


Philadelphia, president; 
lumbus, 
Adamson, of Cedartown, 
Ga., 

Tue Granby Cotton Mills’ buildings at 
Columbia, S. C., are being pushed to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible, and will be 
completed in January. 
15,000 spindles and 1050 looms has been 


An equipment of 


ordered and will be put in at the start and 
30,000 spindles. 
one 


increased gradually to 
The main building is a four-story 
372x127 feet, and is to contain every mod- 
Product is to be 


mr. W. 3B. 5. 


ern mill improvement. 
fine sheeting and twills. 
Whaley is president. 

Tue Richland Mills Co.'s plant at -Co- 
lumbia, S. C., is now completed, and ope- 
rations were commenced on October §, all 
of the machinery being now in place. 
This plant is equipped with 10,240 spindles 
and 708 looms, with accomodations for 
23,000 spindles, and when running at full 
capacity will employ 280 hands, 200 being 
now at work. Power is furnished by a 700 
horse-power Corliss engine, with Corliss 
vertical boilers, and the power is trans- 
mitted to the machinery by ropes. The 
product will be fine sheetings 80-92s and 
four-yard twills and sheetings 80-84s. A 
water plant for fire protection and 800 in- 
candescent electric lights are also in posi- 
tion. Mr. W. B. S. Whaley is president; 
R. S. DesPortes, vice-president, and J. 
Moore, secretary-treasurer. 





IF you want to sell Southern property or 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| certainty with regard to the future. 





attract Northern and Western settlers, ad- | 


the Southern States magazine, 


Record 


vertise in 


published by the Manufacturers’ 
Publishing Co. 


This department is open for the full and free 


discussion of trade topics and practical questions, | 


and contributions are invited from men who are 
identified with this industry. 
always acceptable. 


The Market ter Cothenseed Products. 


NeW YorK, October 15. 
Recent developments in the cotten-oil 


| situation have not tended to allay the un- 


Values 


| have not declined since date of previous 


report, however; on the contrary, the posi- 


tion would appear to be strengthened, 
while with the prospect of a curtailed oil 
output the probabilities are that the near 
future will witness materially higher prices. 
When, owing to any cause, mill operations 
cannot be maintained uninterruptedly gen- 


eral dissatisfaction, alike with operatives 


| and employers, is the unavoidable result. 


These conditions obtain over an extended 
area in the South at this time. The extra- 
ordinary demand for seed for fertilizing 
purposes in certain districts further embar- 
rasses millmen, whose bids are rejected by 
the planters in favor of the increased offers 
for the former. To maintain a semblance 
of activity in the production of oil and 
cake, even in limited quantities, the crush- 
ers have perforce in numerous instances 
increased their bids for the raw material. 
New crude oil is, therefore, held at higher 
figures, and several heavy sales are reported 
on a Ig-cent basis. l)omestic oil consump- 
tion is yet of a very limited character, sim- 
ilar conditions prevailing with regard to 
lots of 


have arrived, and are held at firm figures. 


exports. Several small new oil 
Crushers have manifested considerable dis- 
satisfaction at the action of consumers in 
withholding 20 per cent. of the value of 
shipments until samples are compared and 
transactions terminated. The prospective 
consumption of oil for compound-lard pur- 
poses is not of a very encouraging char- 
acter, as evidenced by the Chicago quotation 
for January lard—5.75 cents. The advent 
of cold weather will undoubtedly increase 
exports to Holland and advance values in 
that 


December delivery aggregating 1200 barreis 


country. Sales for November and 
prime new yellow at 25 cents are reported. 
During the week 1900 barrels of summer 
yellow went into consumption and for ex- 
port at 27', to 28 cents. In certain oil- 
producing centres new crude has been 
The following are 


Prime summer yellow, 


advanced to 20 cents. 
current quotations : 
27'4 to 28 cents; off summer yellow, 26'4 
to 27 29 to 30 cents; 
white oil, 31 to 32 cents; prime crude, 23 to 
24 cents, and off-grade crude, 20 to 22 


cents; butter oil, 


cents. Soap stock is quoted at 1 1-16 to 
I's cents per pound. 

Cake and Meal.—The outlook with re- 
gard to prospective values of these feeding 
products portend a substantial betterment. 
As it is expected a limited quantity of cake 
will be manufactured this season, owing to 
causes previously referred to, supplies for 
the foreign markets will be correspondingly 
diminished. In the same ratio a formid- 
able competitor with other mill-feeding 
products, such as linseed cake, will be 
removed, The effect will be an advance in 
the latter market and an increased demand 
for American decorticated cake at improved 
prices. American cotton cake in England 
is now quoted at £5 to £5 10/ for prime to 
choice soft. No shipments for export re- 
ported. Arrivals at this market were 500 
bags meal, 
Meal at Memphis is quoted at $15.25 to 
$16.50, and $16.50 at New Orleans. 


Cottonseed-Oil Notes. 


THE Kyle Cottonseed Oil Co., of Kyle, 
Texas, shipped its first carload of cotton- 
seed oil on the 4th inst. 

It is stated that the Planters’ Oil Co., of 
Monroe, La., which commenced running 





Items of news are | 


RECORD. 


| on the Sth inst., will crush this season just 


| 40 per cent. of the cottonseed crushed last | 


year, 


THE business men of Piedmont, Ala., 
are about to organize a cottonseed-oil-mill 
company. They will utilise a plant that 
has been lying idle for some time past. 
The capacity of the new mill will be eight 
tons a Gay, and the seed will be supplied 
from the surrounding country. 


Ample cap- 


ital will be put into the new enterprise. 


THE plant of the International Cotton- 


seed Oil Co at Selma, Ala., was completed 


and put in operation on the 11th inst. 


| The buildings are of brick and thoroughly 


fire-proof. The plant is pronounced by 


| experts to be among the best equipped and 





and goo bags meal at Boston. | 


| energy and Southern money, and 


most substantial cottonseed-oil plants in 
built 
operated by local capital. 


the country. It was and will be 


THE Columbia Guano Co, was chartered 
Norfolk, Va.. 


of not less than $25,000 or more than $250,- 


last week in with a capital 


ooo. The principal office is to be in Nor- 
folk, and the officers are as follows: F. S. 
Royster, of Tarboro, N. C., 
of Norfolk, 


above 


president; C, 
F. Borroughs, secretary and 
The and |. A, 
Gill, of Wake county, North Carolina, are 


treasurer, officers 


directors. 


THE official returns of the exports of 
cottonseed oil for the month of August, 
1895, are as follows: Baltimore, 2880; Cor- 


48,500; Galveston, 51,362; 
Mobile, New Or- 
Newport News, 2500; New 
Norte, 44.383; 
10,532, making 


pus Christi, 


Huron, 21,250; 15,600; 
leans, 


York, 


Saluria, 9986, and Vermont, 


Q1I,707; 
510,357; Paso del 
a total of 809.357 gallons, against 1,665 837 


for the corresponding month in 18g. 


ON the roth inst. 


mills of Houston, Texas, were actively 


at work, 
seed products was reported Strictly prime 
and prime crude oil advanced a half-cent 


per gallon on the above date. ‘The follow- 


ing market report was posted by the cotton- | 


seed-product department of the Houston 
Cotton Boird of 
‘*Demand active and market firm.” 


Trade 
Strictly 


Exchange and 


prime crude oil and prime crude oil, 1815 to 


19 cents; off grade oil, 15 to 17 cents, and 


prime summer yellow oil, 20 to 21 cents; 
prime cottonseed cake and meal, $10 50 to 
$11.50 f. 
ing to location; 

2.50 to $3 50; 
and classification, 4 cents per pound. 


o. b. mill interior points, accord- 
cottonseed hulls per ton, 
linters, A, Hlouston delivery 


Tue British steamship Sydenham, 1544 
New 


load phosphate rock at Fernandina, Fla., 


tons, has been chartered in 


for a port in the United Kingdom. 





THE following vessels cleared with phos- 
phate cargoes from the port of Charleston, 
S. C., for the week ending October 11 
Brig H. B. 
with 840 tons 
Beard with 1000 tons rock and Neilie W. 
Howlett with 825 tons, 
schooner Mary Curtis cleared for 
The total 
clearances of phosphate rock for domestic 


Hussey for Weymouth, Mass., 
of rock; schooner David 
both for Baltimore; 
Rich- 
mond, Va., with 575 tons rock. 
ports since September I amount to 9269 
tons, against 6273 tons last year. 


THE annual meeting of the 
Bankers’ Association, held during the week 


in Atlanta, has taken into the South many | 


of the leading financiers of this country. 
Their visit will give to those who have 


Si 


PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Mar kets, 





OFFICER MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, t 
BALTIMORE, ©) tober 17. 4 


The market for phosphate rock is quiet 
and steady, with the movement light, 
to fill old The ad 


South Carolina mining sections are more 


except 


contracts. vices from 


encouraging, and land miners look for a 
good demand for rock during the fall and 
winter months. Prices are very tirm, with 


a hardening tendency, and show an advance 
of 25 cents per ton during the past week. 


rock 


mines is quoted at $3 


Crude phosphate delivered at the 


Ashley river along- 
side vessel $3 25 and ground rock §5 25 in 


bulk. 
are making a further reduction in working 


In Florida the principal c mpanies 


time, night work in many cases having 


ceased for the present. Foreign shipments 


are mostly to fill old contracts, and there is 


very little new business reported, owing to 


the weakness in values. Prices are nominal 


at Sto S8!, cents per unit for river pebble 


and $', tog cents per unit for land pebble. 


the four cottonseed-oil | 


An improved demand for cotton- | 


American | 


In the local market there are no arrivals 
reported during the past week, and no new 
charters reported. The market in) New 
York for sail tonnage is quiet, and steamer 


freights are dull, The following phosphate 


charters are reported \ steamer, 1544 
tons, from Fernandina to the United King- 
dom on private terms; a schooner, 100s 
tons, from Tampa to Baltimore on private 
terms; a British steamer, 146g tons, from 


tterdam with phos- 


Tampa to Bremen or kK: 


phate at 18/, Oc ober 31, chartered abroad, 


and a British steamer from bernandina to 


United Kingdom on private terms, char 


tered abroad, 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENES 

The demand during the past week for’ 
|} ammoniates has been only moderate, and 
for most descriptions values are about 
| steady. Business in the West is reported 
| active, with stocks of blood and tankage 
firmly held, The inquiry from Southern 
| markets is better, and owing to the upward 
| course of cotton, some busines ees that 


Phroughout the 


direction is expected, z 


general list of ammoniates values are un 


changed. 


The following table represents the prices 

current at this date 
Sulphate of ammonia, gas. $2 so@ f2 

| Sulphate of ammonia, bone. . ' 2 Sola 
Nitrate of soda......... ! @ 15 
Hoot meal .cccccccccces 1 a 
Bleed. ccccccese 1 9o@ 1 95 
Azotine (beef)............ ; “ I a So 
Azotine (pork)....... arr 1 Ss@ 
lankage (concentrated) . . ‘ 1 @ 
Tankage (g and 20)....... oaeue 1 and 10 
lankage (7 and 30)......... has cola) 1 0 
Pisks (EF dice vcces vsvcenceccecs _ (a 


York to | 





Fish (acid)...... Pew ES! aiee 15 ocla 


Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes, 


British steamship Lombard sailed 


rith 


THE 
from 
for Stettin, 


Fernandina, Fla., on the inst. 


Germany, via two continental 


ports with 2700 tons of phosphate rock. 
The schooner Thomas F. lollard arrived 
at Fernandina, Fla., on the 11th inst., and 
will load 1000 tons of phosphate rock for 


Baltimore. 


THe British steamship Springfield cleared 


from Savannah last ail for Genoa with 
1350 tons of phosphate rock, valued at 
$13 500, with other cargo. The British 


steamship Osborne, from lernandina, ar- 


rived last week at Savannah with a part 
cargo of phosphate rock, and will finish 
| loading with cotton for Havre, France, 


| now 


MESSRS. VANRUYMBEKE & VERMEREN are 


building an extensive plant for the 


| manufacture of chemicals at Clifford’s, in 


never been in the Central South new ideas | 


of the pregress already made by this section 
and of the possibilities before it. Atlanta 
itself is a lesson well worth studying. It is 
a creation of Southern brains and Southern 
in this 
respect is a type of what the South can do, 
As an illustration of Southern possibilities 
it is as interesting as the exposition itself, 


Arundel Md., Balti- 


The firm has purchased fifty-three 


Anne near 


county, 
more. 
acres of laid and erected a one-story brick 
building 60x60 feet, in which machinery i 
now being placed, and other buildings will 


be placed later. The works will be ready 


for operations in three or four months, 


The firm for the present will manufacture 
lead compounds used in making paints. 
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MECHANICAL. 


Improved Grinding Mill. 


9 


“ 


In grinding mills the field is an exten- 
sive one, and many have endeavored to 
. | 

centralize as many practical features in the 


machine as will make it the most desirable, 


MANUFACIUKEKS 


the 


grinding of all grain into feed and meal 


one industry, being guaranteed for 


and crushing and grinding of oilcakes, cot- 


| tonseed, paint, phosphate and cement rock, 
roots and herbs and, in fact, all hard sub- | 


stances. 


The cut herewith illustrates a new mill 


' brought out by the manufacturers to meet 














thus deriving the full benefits from its use. 
The 
factured by Sprout, Waldron 


mill 
& C 


manu- 
of 


is attributed to peculiar im- 


success of the vertical 


0., 

Muncy, Ia., 

provements that belong distinctively to this 

machine, 

In the first place, it has been designed 
mechanical as to se 


on principles so 


cure fine and continuous grinding at the 


IMPROVED GRINDING 





MILL, 


a demand that has been created for a cheap 
that 
It has been designed on the same principles 


mill—one can be used on the farm. 
referred to, contains two bearings, and the 
runner is likewise attached to the spindle 
in the same manner. 

is 


of this mill 


within the reach of the owner of any well- 


The purchasing value 


conducted farm, Any light power will 








—SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE MILL 


least possible expense and care in running, 
and to secure this the mills are strongly 
and expensively constructed, only the best 
material and workmanship being brought 
into service, 

In vertical mills the whole pressure, it is 
stated, is directly on one end of the spindle, 
and there is said to be no composition 
made that can be used as an end bearing 
that will stand the test of uninterrupted 
grinding without overheating at the press- 
ure end; hence the amount that a mill will 
grind without a ball bearing is limited to 
the amount of pressure the end step will 
bear without heating. 


I 





The improvement to which the makers 


of this mill call attention is the ball bear- 


ing on the pressure end that causes the | 


mill to grind to the full capacity of the belt 


power without friction. Itis also a signifi- 


cant fact that with this bearing an increased | 


yield is obtained, and as illustrated in the 
accompanying cut indicated by mark ‘*b”’ 
in the sectional view of a standard mill, 
the ball bearing consists of four steel balls 
traveling between two cast-steel plugs. 

In the same sectional view marked ‘*C” 
is another valuable improvement which, it 
is said, makes it impossible for the burrs to 
get out of face, this being accomplished by 
the manner in which the revolving burr is 
fastened to the spindle; a divided tapered 
steel sleeve is used by which the runner can 
be easily moved on the spindle to take up 
the wear. These two points have brought 
these mills into general favor. 

It is said to be a noticeable fact, that once 


established in a locality, they are more 
generally used as they become better 
known, These mills are not confined to 











N ALL ITS PARTS EXCEPT ITS FEEDING, 

operate it, and those who have wind-mills 
can attach the mill, fill the hopper with 
and 


what is to be ground, and nature 


mechanical genius will do the rest. 


“Lightning” Flooring Machine. 





The flooring machine illustrated herewith 
is the machine that received such favorable 
notice at the World's Fair and received a 


| 
| 


| 


RECORD. 

The frames are massive, with accurately 
planed surfaces, securely jointed and bolted 
to secure solidity. All 
gears, screws and bolts are made to stand- 


journals, shafts, 


ard sizes. 
The cylinders are three in number, made 


| from solid steel forgings of fine quality, 





| are yoked 





have four sides for carrying to or four 
knives, as may be required, each side with 
a chip-breaking lip for working cross- 


grained lumber, The journals are two and 
seven-sixteenths inches in diameter, lead 
ground and run in exceptionally long and 
heavy bearings. The upper cylinder is 
driven with two belts, each pulley having 
a taper bearing and secured by a wrought 
The bearings of the upper cylinder 


placed on 


nut. 
together, and are 
planed stands cast solid to a bed-plate ex- 
tending across the machine. These stands 
are fitted with a groove in which the bear- 
ings are bedded and always retained in 
line. One lower cylinder is placed between 
the first and second pairs of feeding rolls 
for bringing the material to a smooth surface 
before it is dressed on the face, thereby 
producing a better quality of lumber than 
without its aid. Bits may be placed on 
this cylinder for hollowing out on hard- 
etc. The other 
between the 


wood flooring, casing, 


lower cylinder is placed 
matcher heads and delivery rolls for finish- 
ing the material on the lower side. Both 
lower cylinders are single. belted. 

The automatic self-acting pressure-bar 
before the cut of the upper cylinder on the 
feeding-in side is attached to arms that 
swing eccentric to the periphery of the 
cylinder, insuring safety from contact with 
the cutters. The bar after the cut of the 
upper cylinder adjusts itself vertically, and 
is self-acting in its operation. Both bars 
are adjustable to and from the cylinder to 
give room for different lengths of cutters 
required in making moldings, drop siding, 
etc. The bed under the cylinder has a 
plate that can be detached for replaning or 
adjustment. The bar over the last lower 
cylinder is attached to the frame support- 
ing the upper delivery roll, rising and fall- 
ing with it, and thus retaining same rela- 
tive position whenever the position of the 
roll is changed for varying thicknesses of 
material. The bars before and after the 
cut of both lower cylinders are adjustable 
for projecting bits. 

The matching works are massive, and of 
substantial character. The arbors are of 
steel, two and three-sixteenths inches diam- 
eter, and one and one-half inches diameter 
where the side cutting heads are received, 
and run in long, self-oiling bearings, both 


of which are adjustable laterally across the 
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the materia! is maintained by means of the 
The matching heads are made of 
fitted 


weight. 


gun metal, with steel screws, and 


with patent solid-milled matching-cutters, 
and are so arranged that a deep rabbet can 


be made with them for drop siding. The 
Shimer patent matcher-heads can be used 
on this machine when so ordered. To 


prevent shavings produced by the side- 
cutters from being scattered over the ma- 
chine to the annoyance of operators, shav- 
ing-hoods are fitted to each hanger, about 


} 


the cutter-heads, which d rect all the shav- 


ings away from the machine. They are 
very convenient also in attaching exhaust 
pipes for removing shavings by means of 
a fan. 

The feed works consist of six rolls eight 
inches in diameter, two pair before the 
main cylinder and one pair after the lower 
cylinder. These carry the lumber entirely 
through the mach ne, always keeping the 
board ina straight line These feed-rolls 
are mounted upon planed upright stands, 
fitted with sccket joints and connected by 
heavy expansion gearing. The gears are 
mounted on double expansion links, con- 
necting the upper and lower shafts, and 
will open to receive six-inch material. The 
system of expansion as well as the method 
of hanging and weighting the upper feed- 
The 
weighted levers are inside of the frame, and 
The feed of the ma- 


rolls is new, and covered by patents. 


move with freedom. 
chine is very powerful, the rollers being 
large, the belting, gearing and weighting 
being so proportioned as to allow no slip- 
ping. A new and important feature of this 
machine is the patent power-driven edge 
feed and guide roll for carrying the lumber 
to the first pair of horizontal rolls. This is 
of advantage over the old method, as the 
lumber is moved in a straight line to the 
first receiving rolls, even though warped 
and crooked. 

The improved adjustable geared board- 
guide, which extends the entire length of 
the machine, is a new and valuable feature 
of importance for adjusting the matching 
of material in 
and 


heads to different widths 


working flooring, ceiling beading. 
With its aid a change in the position of 
the guide and matcher-heads relative to 
the knives on the cylinder can be readily 
made, avoiding the necessity of regrinding 
and adjusting the knives until they have 
This 
insures an equal wear on the platen, press- 


worn uniformly their entire length. 


ure-bars and feed-rolls. 
trolled by the operator at the feeding-in 
end of the machine, and the index in the 
platen indicates at a glance the width of 
that by the 


The guide is con- 


material may be worked 





special award and diploma as the best floor- 
ing machine displayed. It was the careful 
study of the makers to incorporate in this 
machine only such features as have proven 


| the most durable, the most efficient, the 


most economical in labor and the simplest 


in operation, This is claimed to be the 


| only floorer provided with a perfect working 


device for raising the upper cylinder and 
upper feed-rolls simultaneously by power. 


‘*LIGHTNING” FLOORING MACHINE. 


bed-plate. The arbors also have a vertical 
| adjustment in the lower box to take up end 
play of the spindles. Each matcher- 
hanger is fitted with a gage marked in 
inches, for facilitating their adjustment to 
different widths of material. A _ patent 
weighted matcher clip, for working cross- 
| grained and knotty lumber, produces rapid 
| and accurate work. It is hinged to the 
| matcher-hanger, and a uniform pressure on 





matcher-heads. The matcher-hanger 
the left-hand side has an independent ad- 
justment in connection with the left-hand 
feeding-out and both matcher- 
hangers are adjustable independently or 
simultaneously from the side of the ma- 
chine if at any time it may be desired. A 
lock attachment placed on the side of the 
frame secures the matcher-hangers properly 
on the frame after being placed in position. 


on 


guide, 
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The guides on each side of the feeding-out 


end of the machine have independent 
adjustment. 

J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
the manufacturers of this machine, and 


will supply any further details desired. 


Union Drawn Steel Co. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


FINANCIAL NEWS. 


i 


| 


What was at one time a small plant has, 


in the course of a comparatively few years, 
grown into a large concern of considerable 
importance in the iron and steel industry 
of the country. In the fall of 1889 the 
Union Drawn Steel Co. began its career. 
A company was organized in Beaver Falls, 
Pa., by W. A. McCool, who, before his 
advent in that place, was an obscure Ohio 
country town mechanic and inventor. He 
had perfected a number of patents, and 
after numerous experiments, put in motion 
machinery that produced cold die-rolled 
iron and steel of cylindrical, square, hexa- 
gon and special shapes, mathematically 
correct and of strict uniformity. 
machinery large quantities of manufactured 
iron and steel of this class could be pro- 
duced on very short notice, in harmony 
with the demands of the industrial and 
business world for an up-to-date product 
and prompt delivery. 

The original factory, a one-story build- 
ing, was 225 feet long and fifty feet wide. 
The mechanical department was under the 
sole jurisdiction of W. A. McCool, whose 
principal assistant was W. G. Algeo, Jr. 
The improvements made in the plant from 
time to time were in a sense the joint work 
of the two, and today the concern occupies 
65,000 square feet of room; has an annual 
output of 18,000 tons, nearly equal to that 
of ali similar plants in the country com- 
bined. Recently W. A. McCool retired 
from active participation in the cares and 
details of work and business exacted in an 
industry of this kind. Hlis failing health 
compelled him to relinguish an interest in 
a manufactory he had nursed from an infant 
to a giant, but whose future welfare he will 
always have at heart. While he steps out, 
he will remain in touch with the concern, 
and assist in a way in its advancement. 
Ile will travel extensively for his health 
and take a much needed rest. 

Mr. Algeo has virtually grown up with 
the concern, and having the benefit of an 
excellent mechanical tuition under its pro- 


jector, is competent to take care of his | 


department, always aiming to keep it up to 
that of perfection 
acquired and required, 

The people now in charge have been a 


standard mechanical 


part and up with the business. 
Fred N. Beegle, who has been connected 
with the concern almost from the beginning, 
first filling the position of assistant super- 
intendent, but for the past four years filling 
the position of secretary and treasurer, still 
retains his interest. James J. Davidson, 
who has for several years been vice-pres- 


ident of the company, will be in charge of 


grown 


the business department, and with Mr. 
Beegle will lend his energies and time 
exclusively to make the firm a deserving 
and leading factor in the iron and steel 
industry of the country. 


Tue Cotton States and International 


Exposition at Atlanta, which takes rank | 


among the most brilliant fairs ever organ- 
ized on the American continent, comes in 
for conspicuous attention, both pictorial 
and literary, in the November number of 
Frank Leslie's Monthly. The 
leading article on this subject is by Walter 
G. Cooper, of the department of publicity 
and promotion. 


Popular 


Mr. H. F. DE BARDELEBEN, in an inter- 
view published in the Age-Herald, of Bir- 
mingham, states that contracts have been 
let for the boilers and engines for the two 
new furnaces recently reported in the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD as to be built at 


Bessemer. 


New Corporations. 

The new Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. of 
Tampa, Fla., has commenced business; 
Jno. Trice, manager. 

The First National Bank, of Alexandria, 
La., capital $50,000, has been authorized 
to commence business by the comptroller 
of the treasury. 

The Bank of Amite City, La., has been 


| incorporated witha capital stock of $10,000 


by A. C. Pessou, M. J. Pitman, D. H. San- 
ders and others. 

Fr. J. O'Neill and others have incorpo- 
rated the Mutual Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation with a capital stock of $150,000 at 
Charleston, S. C, 

T. A. Wilb and others, of Columbia, S. 


| C,, have incorporated the Guardian Build- 


With his | 








ing and Loan Association with a capital 
stock of $120,000. 

The Citizens’ Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation No, 9 has been chartered at Rich- 
mond, Va, with A. C, Becker, president, 
and Charles A. Schmidt, secretary. 

The Mutual Building and Loan Associa- 
tion has been organized at Charleston, S. 
ae O'Neill, A. 


Bequest, vice-president, and J. J. O'’Con- 


with F. Q. president; 
nell, secretary-treasurer. 

Report says that the Farmers and Trad- 
ers’ Bank and the Associated Banking & 
Trust Co., of 
solidate and be known as the Union Bank, 


Knoxville, Tenn., will con- 


with a capital of $100,0co. 

The bank 
last week, will be known as the Eastman 
C. H. Pea- 
cock is president; Sig Harris, vice presi- 


new at Eastman, Ga., noted 


Banking Co ; capital $25,000. 
dent, and Sol Ilewman, cashier. 


The bank at 
be 


Laurens, S. C., no‘ed last 
the Bank of 


Directors 


week, will known as 


Laurens, with $50,000 capital. 


have been elected, including J]. K. Minter, 


W. E. Nas’, J. H. Sullivan, J. F. Sloan 
and others. 
The Puritan Perpetual Savings and 


Ruilding Association, of Baltimore, Md., 
has been incorporated by James T. Disney, 
A. Busch- 
man, Edward S$. Addison, Roger F. Wil- 


Edward C, Applegarth, Francis 


liams and Charles Heintzeman, The capi- 


tal stock is $500,000, 


Financial Notes, 





E. LINpsAY is president of the State 
National Bank of St. Joseph, Mo., in place 
of Chas. B. France. 

Gro, W. DISMUKEs is cashier of the First 
National Bank of St. Augustine, Fla, in 
place of Henry Gaillard. 

Tue New Orleans Water Works Co , of 
New Orleans, La., has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of $2.50 per share, 

THE Galveston Suburban Improvement 
Co., of Galveston, Texas, has declared a 
regular semi annual dividend of 4 per cent. 

Jno. M. MILLER, Jr., is cashier of the 
National Bank of 


R. 


Merchants and Farmers’ 
Charlotte, N. C., in place of Jas. 
Holland. 

AvuGUSTE THIBAUT has been chosen as- 
sistant cashier of the Donaldsonville Bank, 
of Donaldsonville, La., vice Kk. N. Sims, 
Jr., resigned. 

THE New Orleans & Carrollton Railroad 
Co,, of New 


quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, pay- 


Orleans, La., has declared a 


| able after October 21. 


THE water-works bonds of Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., amounting to $13,500 have been 
sold to Jno. L. Helm and H. A. Sommers 
at $101.20 and interest. 

THE comptroller of the currency has de- 
clared another dividend of 5 per cent. to 
the creditors of the Commercial National 


Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


THE Germania Safety Vault & Trust Co., 


third dividend to creditors of the Masonic 











Savings Bank of 30 per cent., amounting to 
$172,093.68. 


THE board of revenue of Montgomery 


county, Ala., has sold $50,000 worth of 5 
| per cent. 40-year bonds (20-year option) to 
National 


A. M. cashier First 
Bank of Montgomery, Ala., at a bid of 


104'>. 


Baldwin, 


THE RARE MINERALS. 


Field for Profitable 


Development, 


The South as a 


[Special Corres. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


DEMMING, MCDOWELL Co., N. C., Sept. 28. 
One object in view in submitting the 
communication of the 18th, containing the 


149 species of minerals, was for the pur- 
pose, In part, of impressing the importance 
of a thorough examination of any locality 
where the prospects are fair for results in 
the line of mineralogy. Doubtless many 
of your readers are familiar with the motto 


of ‘*to. first 


the successful berry-hunter 


find the bush containing the berries, and | 


stick to.it until it is picked clean’—and 


know that the most successful berry-hunters 


and gatherers belong to that class. I have 


no doubt many other localities in the South 
can produce a list of species equal to that 
printed in the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


of September 27. That our own work was 


not thoroughly done is manifest when I tell 
you that three additional species of miner- 
als have already been added to the list 
since the submission of the copy, viz, au- 


gite, auerlite, and zircon of the bright 


crimson variety. 
It sometimes requires a little plodding 


in the way of examination and, investi- 


gation along the line of some species of | 


minerals. My plan has been, when I sus- 
pected the existence of any mineral, to 
gather a quantity of sand and gravel, and 
then gradually reduce that in a miner’s pan 
until the lighter materials have been taken 
out and washed away; then to separate the 
heavier minerals remaining by gravitation 
and the use of an ordinary palm-leaf fan, 
dropping the material a distance of four or 
five feet and moving the fan in such a 
manner that the lighter materials are car- 
ried some distance from the other materials, 
the heavier dropping almost vertically; 
then these heavy materials are gathered 


together and the larger gravel examined 


minutely. The next step is to take the 
small gravel and examine each piece care- 
fully; then to take the still smaller 


particles and separate and classify, bring- 
ing into use a lens of small magnifying 
power, but one which will give clear out- 
lines when used; then to examine the 
finer sand and to separate the particles 
into species; when the separation is made, 
to use the microscope and determine by 
angles, color, lustre and other well-known 
rules in mineralogy what the species are; 
then to use the blow-pipe if in doubt. With 
all these precautions sometimes we will be 
in doubt as to minerals, and it is then well 
to submit a few pieces to others who have 
had experience in the same line. 
Sometimes it requires much patience, as 
well as toil and close application, to take 
an ounce of sand containing from 1000 to 
5000 particles and separate each particle 
by the use of a pointed goose-quill or piece 
of soft lead- 
pencil, using a strong magnifying glass in 


wood similar in form to a 


| connection with each piece, and carefully 


| assorting the particles one by one until 


| they lie on the white paper in small piles, 


the black by themselves, the 
brown by themselves, and the yellow, the 
white, the the and those of 
other colors—each color by itself; then to 


take the black particles and carefully ex- 


particles 


red, green, 


| amine each and find to what variety it be- 


longs, and so with the other colors. Sut it 
pays, particularly if some of the rarer and 


most expensive of the minerals are found, 


of Louisville, Ky., is preparing to pay the | because, when you discover a specimen of a 


rare family, often, by following up your 


a 


183 


work, others are found; and by observing 


| the geological trend of the locality, and 


digging and washing in the proper direc- 
‘ 


tion, a few days’ work will determine 
whether the find is a profitable one or not, 

Parties in Europe who buy large quanti- 
ties of American minerals do not encourage 
our miners as much as they would if the 
miners would separate their product more 
Take, for 

A of 


| hauled to the nearest market. 


instance, ‘‘mona- 


it 


| carefully. 


zite sand,” ton is mined and 


There it is 
| examined by some agent—and possibly by 
a number of agents—and a price is bid for 
| it. 


zite. 


The highest cash price takes the mona- 
But often one-half of the material is 
The 


agent bought because there was enough 


not monazite or anything akin to it, 


monazite in the mass to pay for separating. 


From a careful examination of a number 


of monazite deposits in the South, I believe 


that the sand frequently contains thorite in 


addition to monazite, which enables the 
final purchaser to make a profit by the 
If the 


| fully separated from the mass of so-called 


transaction, monazite were care- 
| ‘“‘monazite sand,” the purchaser would un- 
| doubtedly be willing to pay from two to 


for 


without the separation, 


three times as much the material as 


If the miner goes 


further and separates the varieties of tho 


rite, and has a part of it analyzed for the 
| rare mewils, he can ultimately obtain more 
than $50 a pound for his product, and 


lead toa more permanent business, because 


the purchaser would then have an article 


containing more than so per cent, thorium, 


together with some rare metals, and there 


would be a great diminution in freight 


charges, 


These thoughts are based upon practical 


} experience not only with monazite, but 
other minerals, with the result that our 
people are now obtaining better prices. 


The secret lies in carefully mining, analy 


sis, and a uniform product, 
There are many opportunities in parts of 
| the the 


found to reap profitable harvests if the 


South where rarer minerals are 


above outlined plan is pursued, 
JIENRY C, 


LEMMING, 


A DEEP WELL IN TEXAS, 


Hot Water from 3300 Peet Below 
the Surface, 
|Special Cor. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. | 


MARLIN, TEXAS, October 11, 
Mr. Rk. M, Odell, of this place, and his 
associates have obtained franchises from 
the city of Marlin for the purpose of put- 
ting In an extensive system of seweraye, 


water works and electric lights. 














The city has sold to the company for 


$30,000 the water-works plant already 


established by the city and about one-half 
of 


The well is 3350 feet deep, has a pressure 


the hot artesian well and its output. 


of ninety-eight pounds to the square inch, 
} 


be the most wonderful medicinal water in 


and is 147 . In temperature, and said to 
the world, surpassing the celebrated [lot 
I that 


$50,000 in bonds will be issued and ‘sold 


Springs of Arkansas. understand 
for the purposes above stated, 

Mr. Odell or Mr. S. H. Johnson, of this 
city, can give any information desired. 


Never Had Such Demand for Land. 


Mr. J. Walter Hosier, Suffolk, Va., who 
is selling farm lands in Tidewater and 
Eastern Virginia, in a letter ordering an 
addition to his advertisement in the South- 
ern States magazine, says : 

‘| have never had so many correspond- 
ents from any one advertisement in all my 
life. 
doing.” 

Why not follow Mr. Hosier’s example 


It is remarkable what good you are 


and advertise your town or your property 
in the Southern States magazine, published 
by the Manufacturers’ Record Publishing 





Co., Baltimore, Md, 








LUMBER. 


[A complete record of new mills and building 
operations in the South will be found in the Con- 
struction Department, on pages 156.| 


Lumber Directory. 


Readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ RecoRD who 
may be in the market for lumber of any descrip- 
tion are recommended to the directory of South- 
manufacturers and dealers which 


ern lumber 


appears among the advertising pages. 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, ( 
BALTIMORE, October 17. | 


While the lumber industry of the South 


rRIC!H 


and Southwest continues to improve, the 
local market has failed to show any symp- 
toms of recovery from that dull and feature- 


less state that has prevailed during the 


summer At the moment there is really 


no busine of any importance reported, 


Stocks in all cases are far in excess of the 


demand, and values are accordingly down 
to rock bottom, 


} 


ana 


Box manufacturers, yard- 
men 
upply 
asily satisfied in nearly all cases. 


planing mills are only buying to 
which are 
Kiln 


dried North Carolina yellow pine has been 


immediate necessities, 


selling better the past week than usual, 
and manufacturers look for some improve- 
White pine is in 


ment in this direction, 


fair demand, with values unchanged, 


Cypress is dull, with values easy. In the 
hardwood market there is no perceptible 
change, and the demand from both local 
The 


export business is still light in volume, and 


and out-of-town buyers is limited. 


there is very little encouragement for the 
shipper at present values in Europe, There 
is a light local trade in progress, and fur- 
niture men and builders are buying small 
lots. 

Ihe fo'lowing list represents the prices 
current at this date 


|The quotations for yellow pine are for cargo 
lots, and tor all hardwoods the figures indicate 
values for choice car lots.] 
VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


§-4x10 No. 2, kiln dried.....eseees » $16 c0o@ 15 00 
§-4x12 No.2, “ SM TITTITT TTT TT 17 50@ 18 50 
4-4x10 No.1, “ Sr TTTT TTT . 16 50@ 17 50 
4-4x12 No.1, “ TITICE TTT TTT 17 00@ 17 50 
4-4 narrow edge, No. 1, kiln dried.. 13 50@ 14 50 
4-4 wide edge, mi = ** 4+ 13 00@ 19 00 
6-4xto and 12, “ 7 *  . 23 00@ 24 00 
4-4 No. 1 edge flooring, air dried.. 13 00@ 14 00 
4-4 No, 2 edge flooring, “ = 10 50@ 11 co 
4-4 No.1 12-inch stock, ** ” 14 00@ 15 00 
4-4 No.2 = TF esesececeseeue 12 00@ 13 00 
4-4 edge box or rough wide........ 7 50@ 38 so 
4-4 = ‘ (ordin’y widths) 7 00@ 7 50 
44 as **  (marrow)......6. 6 00@ 7 00 
4-¢ 12-inch ee = eteeeeeee cece 10 00@ 1! 00 
9 NATTOW CARE. ...ccceeecereceeeees 6 c0o@ 7 00 
% wide... ese erececseeeeees . 7 00o@ 8 00 
YRIOMIMCH cece ccceeee teneeeneeens 8 25@ 9 25 
Smal! joists, 24—12,14 and 16long. 8 50@ 9g 50 
Large joists, 3—16 long and up..... 9 00@ 10 00 
Scantling, 2x3-—-16 and up...... . 8 50@ 9 00 
WHITE PINE. 
ist and ad clear, 4-4, 5§-4,6-4 and 8-4 48 50@ 50 50 
3d clear, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4........ 43 50@ 44 50 
Good edge CUll......ceceeececeenes 14 00@ 15 00 
Good StOCK . oeee ccccccceccesccess 16 00@ 17 00 
CYPRKSS. 
4-4x6, Beth, Bi cccovaseccueuevsseseeee 20 00@ 21 00 
4-4K6, NO, 2ecccccccccee seneeneceees 14 00@ 15 00 
4-4x6, 16 feel, LEMCINB.. weeeeeeees 12 50@ 13 50 
4-GK6, TOUGN cc eee ceerceeeeeceeesene 9 of@ 9 59 
4-4 TOUgh CUE... ccccceeceeeees ee 9 00@ 9g 50 
4-4 Cige, NO. Loccecccecs covecvenes 18 50@ 19 50 
A-G NO. Bocce cecee cccccccces 12 00@ 13 00 
Gulf, 4-4, Nos. 1 and 2.....ceeeeees 28 50@ 30 50 
Gull, 6-4, Nos. 1 and 2... cece eees 31 50@ 32 So 
HARDWOODS. 
Walnut. 
§-8, Nos. 1 and 2...cscceeeceveeeeees 65 00@ 75 00 
4-4, NOB. 1 AN Brccrcccccscccccccece 80 00@ go 00 
§-4, 6-4 and 8-4......+. TITTTTITT TTT 55 00@ 95 00 
Newell stuff, clear of heart......... 85 00@100 oo 
CUI ccccsces 600000060 €8és08C 000068 20 00@ 30 00 
Oak 
Cabinet, white and red, Southern, 
plain-sawed and good, 1 and 2,8 
inches and up, 12 to 16 feet long, 
A-Gin seccccerevecceeneseeseseceeens 29 00@ 33 00 
Quartered white, Western, 1 and 2 
quality, all figured, 6 inches and 
up wide, 4-4....+.-. eee 53 00@ §5 50 | 
CwlBicccccccccese ccvvecesoosccece 10 00@ 15 00 
Poplar. 
Nos. 1 and 2, §-8.....ccescevescvecs 24 50@ 25 50 
‘ - 6 @Gecccccvcevcesecccces 25 co@ 30 00 
Nos. 1 and 2, 6 and 8-4.....eee eee 32 50@ 33 50 
Culls.. ‘ eee eeeresceseces 13 00@ 16 00 
SHINGLES. 
Cypress, No. 1 hearts, sawed, 6x20. 7 25@ 7 75 
No, 1 saps, sawed, 6220..... 0.000005 5 50o@ 6 50 
No. 1 hearts, shaved, 6x20.......... 6 50@ 7 50 
No. 1 saps, shaved, 6x20............ 5 25@ 550 
LATHS. 
White pime.....ccccsccccscccees ° 270@ 275 
Spruce.. seccecececces + 215@ 225 
CPCB. ccccccccsscccccsecs socccces 21s@ 2 25 
Charleston. 


|From our own Correspondent.] 
CHARLESTON, S, C,, October 14. 
The week under review has been a fairly 
active one in lumber circles, and the de- 


| and fair supply at $5 to $7. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


mand is growing better, with prices for 
nearly all grades of lumber firm and hard- 
ening. Keports from all milling points 
adjacent to this port are of a most encour- 
aging character. Orders are more numer- 
cus and mostly for prompt and near future 
delivery. Trade in crossties is improving, 
and there is a steady demand at good fig- 
ures. The market closes steady for the 
various grades, with quotations as follows 
Merchantable, $14 to $16 for city-sawed, 
$12 to $14 for railroad; square and sound, 
$9 to $12 for railroad, $8 to $11 for raft; 
dock timber, $4.50 to $6.50; shipping, $8.50 
to $10.50. Shingles are in good demand 
Among the 
clearances for the week the following ves- 
sels are reported with cargoes of lumber 


for New York 
berry, 540,000 feet; brig Mailson, 201,000 


Schooner Nelson FE, New- 
feet; schooner Annie C. Grace, 400,000 feet; 
schooner Maggie C. Keogh, 514,000 feet, 
and feet, and 
The total 


clearances of lumber from the port since 


steamer Chaner, 310 000 


steamer [roquois, 180,000 feet. 


September are 8,100,067 feet coastwise and 
feet 
for 


$22,000 foreign, against 


feet 


5,025,083 


coastwise and 137,000 foreign 


1894.95. Yellow-pine lumber freights are 
quiet and firm, with a fair offering of ton- 
nage. Kates to New York are quoted 


$4 62's to $5, and proportionately’ for ties. 


Jacksonville. 
|From our own Correspondent.] 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA,, October 12, 

The movement in lumber has not abated 
during the past week, and the market has 
been active, with prices very steady for all 
desirable grades. There is a good demand 
from Eastern ports, and also for export. 
Nearly all the mills in this section are 
running up to their full capacity, being 
somewhat behind in orders. The lumber 
industry of this port is growing at a rapid 
rate, and during the present month the out- 
put will likely exceed any month so far of 
the present year. ‘The vessels clearing last 
week with cargoes of lumber were as fol- 
lows: British schooner Frances for George- 
town, l)emerara, with 261,400 feet; schooner 
G. Hight for 
331,000 feet; schooner Collins W. Walton 


Edward Philadelphia with 


with full cargo for New York. The steam- 
ship Seminole cleared for New York with 
300,000 feet of yellow-pine lumber, 4000 


of 


other merchandise; the steamship Cherokee 


crossties, 2700 bundles shingles and 


cleared for New York with 350,000 feet of 
The 


vessels now loading are the schooner City 


yellow-pine lumber and other cargo. 


of Jacksonville for New York, and schoon- 
ers Grace Bradley and City of Philadelphia 
for Philadelphia. The schooner Martin C, 
Ebel is loading for Baltimore. The follow- 
ing charters are reported in New York dur- 
ing the past week: A schooner, 378 tons, 


from Jacksonville to New York at §5; a 


schooner, 461 tons, from Jacksonville to 
New York with dry cypress at $5; a 
| schooner, 390 tons, from Port Tampa to 


At the 
market for lumber freights is 


Baltimore with dry cypress at $5 50. 
close the 
steady, with a fair offering of handy-sized 
The 


fairly active, there being a good demand 


tonnage. movement in crossties 1S 


from railroads. Several large shipments 
will be made during the month for Northern 


ports. 


Savannah, 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
SAVANNAH, GA., October 14. 
The lumber industry at this and adjacent 
points in the State is now in a more satis- 
factory condition than usual at this period 
of the season. The fall trade has opened 
up better than expected, and manufacturers 
generally-are better satisfied with the out- 
Throughout the 
Southern portion of the State business is 


look for future business. 


reported active at all saw-mill points, and 


mills well supplied with orders. The stave 


industry is very promising, and there is a 


good steady demand, with prices firm. 








{| Oct. 18, 1895. 


The lumber market generally is very steady, | ish ship, 1456 tons, from Pensacola to Kio 


with the demand active and prices wel! 


maintained at the following quotations 


a: 


Ordinary sizes, $11 to $12; difficult sizes, 
$13 to $18; flooring boards, §15 to $22; 
shipstuffs, $16.50 to $20, and sawn ties, $10. 
The shipments of lumber during the past 
week are reported as follows: The Norwe- 
gian bark Michael Berentsen for Pernam- 
buco with 261,741 feet of pitch-pine lumber 
and other cargo; schooner Hilda for Balti- 
more with 446,315 feet of pitch-pine lumber, 
and steamer for Baltimore with 58,779 feet 
of lumber; schooner Harry Prescott for 
New Bedford with 343,090 feet of pitch- 
pine lumber; schooner Harriet C. Kerlin 
for Perth Amboy with 9870 crossties, and 
steamer Kansas City for New York with 
100,000 shingles and other merchandise 
Lumber freights are steady at ruling rates, 
with a moderate supply of handy-sized ton- 
nage offering. Foreign business is more or 
less nominal. The rates from this and 
nearby ports of Georgia are quoted at $4.25 
to $5 50 for a range including Baltimore 
To the West Indies 
are 
Rosario, $12 to $13; to Buenos Ayres or 
Montevideo, $10 to $11; to Rio Janeiro, 
$14, and to Spanish and Mediterranean 
ports, $11.30 to $11.50. 
New York and Philadelphia, $7; to Boston, 
$3, $s. 


chariers were reported in New York last 


and Portland, Maine. 


and Windward rates nominal; to 


Steamer rates to 


and Baltimore, The following 
week: A schooner, 547 tons, from Savannah 
to New York, $4.50; a schooner, 526 tons, 
Savannah to Baltimore, $4, coal out from 
Philadelphia, 70 
=. 


a schooner, 589 
York 


private terms; a schooner, 494 tons, Bruns- 


cents; 
tons, from Simons to New on 
wick to Perth Amboy or New York with 
ties, 15 cents for pine and 22 cents for oak, 
if full cargo oak, 22% cents, and a schooner, 
g8o tons, from Brunswick to Philadelphia 


with lumber at $4.50 and ties 15 cents. 


Mobile. 
{From our own Correspondent.j 
MosiLe, ALA., October 14. 
It is yet too soon to expect a great de- 
gree of activity in the lumber and timber 
but 
speedy revival in the near future. 


business, all indications point to a 
There 
has been a fairly active demand already, 
and during the past week some very large 
sales of lumber and timber were recorded. 
Timber exporters are making their arrange- 
ments for fall and winter trade, and from 
late advices from the European markets 
there is a better tone prevailing, with 


prices scmewhat stronger. Among the 
first of the large cargoes going out this 
season the steamship John Bright has, per- 
She 


Saturday last bound to Trieste, Austria, 


haps, broken the record. sailed on 
was loaded by Messrs. Donald & Co, and 
carried 1,946,511 superficial feet of lumber 
This is thought to be the 
that been 
The steamer Dal- 


and timber. 
largest wood cargo has ever 
shipped from Mobile. 
mally cleared for Liverpool, England, last 
week with 7000 feet of lumber and other 
cargo, and the schooner F. B, Hillier for 
Utilla, Spanish Honduras, with 48,000 feet 
of lumber; the steamer Ixia for Boca del 
Tora with 10,000 feet, and the schooner 
Abbie Frankford for Grand Cayman with 
30,000 feet; schooner Margaret S. Smith 
for Ruatan, Spanish Honduras, with 4000 
feet, and other shipments amounting to 
360,000 feet of lumber. 
of lumber since September I amount to 
2,591,501 feet, against 5,076,566 for the 
corresponding period last year. The num- 
in New York last 


The total exports 


ber of charters taken 
week to load here and at Pensacola indi- 
cate a marked improvement in trade during 


de Janeiro at or about $13. 


Beaumont. 
[From our own Correspondent. } 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, October 14. 
A fair demand for lumber has ruled here 
during the past week, and orders continue 


to come in with great regularity, while 


| prices throughout the general lists are well 


| maintained, 





the next sixty days. Among the charters 
are a Norwegian steamer from Pensacola | 
to Buenos Ayres at $14, December; a 
schooner, 588 tons, from Mobile to Phila- 
delphia at $5.50, coal out $1.25; a schooner, 
538 tons, from Mobile to Havana at $5 75, 
Spanish gold, forward loading, and a Brit- | 


At this period of the season 
and under the favorable weather prevailing, 
farmers are busy picking cotton, and have 
little time to devote to general improve- 
ments. In the course of several weeks it 
is expected that a brisk demand wil! set in 
The 


Journal, in reviewing the lumber market, 


for lumber for building purposes. 


says: ‘‘As it is, orders have come to hand 
in such numbers as to buoy up the spirits 
of manufacturers and excite encouraging 
anticipations for the future. Millmen are 
content to pass through a period of small 
demand, their stocks having become so 
broken in consequence of the recent heavy 
drafts made upon them as to render it 
difficult to 


come to them, and a season of 


find many of the orders that 
quietness 


will enable them to sort up and get in 


shape for active business.” There has 
been a fair demand for sawing orders, with 
for rail- 


some bills for export and also 


road material. There are now three ves- 
sels at Sabine lass loading with lumber, 
and another to arrive today. The Senator 
Sullivan will finish loading on Wednesday 
and clear for Tampico with 800,000 feet. 


The load of 


lumber for River Platte, furnished by the 


Norden will 450,000 feet 


Consolidated Export Co. The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co, is furnishing the cargo 
for the brig Mary T. Kemble, which will 
sail for Vera Cruz. 
take 

stated 


The steamer Gylla, to 


will for Vera 


It 


taken to organize a lumber export company 


arrive, 350,000 feet 


Cruz. is that steps are being 
to embrace millmen from North Carolina to 


Texas. Prominent men connected with 
the lumber trade are now in correspondence 
with exporters here to ascertain their views, 
and, if favorable, are asked to attend a 
meeting to consider plans for such an or- 
ganization. Beaumont is now recognized 
as one of the important lumber markets of 
the Southwest, and is likely soon to become 
an important centre for the manufacture of 
sash, doors, blinds, and office, bank and 
saloon fixtures. Messrs. C. W. George & 
Co. have purchased the plant of the Beau- 
mont Furniture Factory, and will convert 
it into a manufactory similar to that con- 
ducted by the Reliance Lumber Co., for 
the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, etc. 
It 


tramming headquarters of the Texas Tram 


has been determined to remove the 
& Lumber Co. from Tram to Kirbyviile. 
The change is made as a measure of con- 
venience, and in order to expedite busi- 


ness, 
St. Louis. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
St. Louis, Mo., October 12. 
A steady improvement has been the rule 
throughout nearly all departments of the 
lumber market in this city during the pres- 
ent month. The yellow-pine trade, while 
the 
amount of business expected. The demand 


in good condition, does not show 
from yardmen has not been so pronounced, 
and they have only been purchasing as re- 
quired at the moment. Later on it is ex- 
pected that there will be a good demand 
from both city and country yards. Prices 
continue to shew considerable firmness 
throughout the general list of grades and 
dimensions, and yellow pine was never on 
a better footing than at present. The bus- 
iness in white pine is fairly active since the 
opening of the present month, and orders 
are generally numerous and of good size. 
Stocks are now in good shape, being well 
assorted and fully ample for the demand, 
which it is expected will last for several 


months to come. Prices are very low, per- 
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Oct. 18, 1895.] 


haps lower than at any other point on the 
river, and are at the same time very steady 
at current figures. The hardwood trade 
shows every evidence of promise as to an 
active business during the fall and winter 
months, and it is expected that the season's 
business will be above the average. Ke- 
ceipts continue light, owing to the difficulty 
in navigation, and this is especially so in 
reference to cottonwood, for which there is 
an increasing demand. Most of the stock 
arriving is to fill contracts, and only a small 
quantity goes into the open market for sale. 
The demand for all kinds of hardwood is 
fair, and comes generally from local facto- 
ries, which are using up large quantities of 
low grade stuff. Wagon factories and agri- 
cultural-implement makers are also good 
purchasers, while cabinet woods and fancy 
stocks are in good demand. 
continue very firm, with a good demand for 
dry quartered and plain white, with a fair 
demand for red oak. Stocks of poplar are 
rather limited, which has caused a better 
demand, and this wood is now moving 
more freely, while the supply of choice 
grades at mills is not heavy. Ash is in fair 
supply, with a good demand from agricul- 
tural-implement makers. 
with a good demand for the upper grades, 
low-grade stuff not being wanted. In sash, 


mill will commence operations at once, 


charge. 
mill will cut lumber for the Hilton-Dodge | 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


with Captain Foster, of Satilla Bluff, in 
It is stated that the big Taylor 


Company. 

THE receipts of lumber at the port of 
New Orleans for the week ending October 
11, as reported by Charles Dirmeyer, sec- 
retary of the Mechanics, Dealers and Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, were 1,886,000 feet, 
shingles 305,000, oak staves 47,150 and 
cypress staves 94,620, 

Mr. J. J. Wuire has lately added to the 
equipment of the Camp & Hinton lumber 


pliant at Lumberton, Miss., a Soule lumber | 


stacker manufactured by the Soule Steam 
Feed Works, of Meridian, Miss. It is stated 


| that it will take care of the cut of the mill, 


Prices of oak 


Walnut is steady, | 
| will be shipped 


doors and blinds the local trade is moderate, | 
and mills are generally running on short | 


time, while prices are generally firm and 
unchanged. 


Lumber Notes. 





THE schooner Josephine was taking on a 
cargo of 350,000 feet of cypress lumber on 
the 11th inst. from the Wilson Cypress Mill 
at Palatka, Fla. 

Tue dry-kiln and 50,000 feet of lumber, 
the property of S. Adams & Son at Cottage 
Hill, near Pensacola, Fla., were burned 
last week. The saw mill was saved. 

THE extensive saw-mill plant of L. T. 
Siean & Sons, in Walker county, Texas, 
resumed work on the 8th inst., after having 
been shut down for a week for repairs. 

Mr. THOMAS StaGG, whose planing mill 
was recently destroyed by fire at Fulton, 
Va., will remove his plant toa point near 


the York River Railroad, not far from its | has arrived, and is loading 350,000 feet of 


present locality. 

THE valuable plant of the Woodworth 
Lumber Co., of Monroe, La., which was 
destroyed by fire last spring, has been rebuilt 
and improved, and will soon commence ope- 
rations on an extended scale. 

THE Faulk-Craft Lumber Co., of Leaks- 
ville, Miss., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $40,000 by George W. Faulk, 
John Craft and E, W. Christian. The 


company is erecting a saw mill. 


THE dry-kilns and over 100,000 feet of 


on the 13th inst. from 


| Sabine 


making 50,000 to 60,000 feet a day. 


Ir is stated that Mr. S. T. Walker, of 
the Okefenokee Drainage Co., has closed a 
contract with Messrs. N. B. Borden & Co., 
of Fernandina, Fla., to furnish 100,000 feet 
of cypress logs per week to be cut into 
shingles. Mr. Walker has also arranged 
to ship 250,000 feet of lumber each week 
from Fernandina, the lumber to be brought 
down the St. Mary's riverin lighters. It 
North on the Mallory 
steamers. 

A NUMBER of vessels are now loading at 
Fernandina, Fla., with lumber, and among 


those about ready to sail are the following | 
schooners: James M. Seamen for New Bed- 


ford, 510,000 feet; Charles D. Hall, 305,000, 
and S. b. Hubbard, 330,000 feet, for New 
Haven; Percy and Lilly, 350,000 feet for 
Boston; Fanny Kinney for New York with 
The steamer Geneviene arrived 
the Okefenokee 
swamp with a cargo of lumber from the 


full cargo. 


Suwannee Canal Co 
AMONG the vessels loading lumber at 


Pass last week were the Senator 


Sullivan for ‘Tampico with 800,000 feet, fur- 


nished by Beaumont mills; the brigantine 
Norden with 450,000 feet of lumber, by the 
Consolidated Export Co. for River Platte; 
the brig Mary T. Kimble for Vera Cruz 


| with a cargo furnished by the Lutcher & 


Moore Lumber Co. The steamer Gylla, 


| chartered by the Reliance Lumber Co., 


| lumber for Vera Cruz. 


WHITNEY & Co., ship 
following 
Ga., and 


Messrs. J. F. 
brokers, New York, report the 
lumber charters for Brunswick, 
Bark Henry Norwell, 
schooners Luther M. Rey- 


Norwich, 


vicinity: 507 tons, 


for Rondout; 
nolds, 364 tons, St. Simon’s to 
Conn., lumber; Davidson, 519 


tons, Brunswick to Philadelphia, ties; Ste- 


Susie H.,. 


| phen G. Hart, 589 tons, St. Simon’s to 


| New York, lumber; Myra M. Spears, 148 


lumber belonging to the Anthione Lumber 


Co., near Plain Dealing, in Bossier parish, 
La., were burned on the roth inst. The 
loss is estimated at about $2000. 

Ir has been determined by the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Co. to remove its plant 
from Tram, Texas, where it has been for 
several years, to Kirbyville, a growing ter- 
minal point on the Kayser Railroad, 


Tue Gainesville Woodenware Manufac 


turing Co., of Gainesville, Fia., is daily | 


receiving orders for its goods. 
difficulty that orders are being 
promptly, on account of the increase in the 
volume of business. 

THE extensive cooperage of Viosca Bros., 
of New Orleans, La., was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday last. The loss is estimated 
at $7000, the building 
$3500 and stock at a like amount. 
property and stock were fully insured. 


being valued at 


30th 


AMONG the various lumber enterprises of 
Brunswick, Ga., the Hilton-Dodge Lumber 
Co. resumed operations on Monday last 
with a full force of hands. 
mill at St. Simon will also continue run- 
ning day and night. The Altamaha cypress ' 


The cypress 


It is with | 
filled | 


tons, Darien to Bath, lumber; James A. 
Garfield, 485 tons, Union Island to New 
York, lumber; Job H. Jackson, 494 tons, 
Brunswick to Perth Amboy or New York, 
ties and lumber; Caroline Hall, 250 tons, 
Union Island to Gildersleeve, Conn., lum- 
ber; R. F. C. Hartley, 446 tons, Union 
Island to New York, lumber, and Carrie 
T. Belano, 599 tons, Satilla river to Phila- 
delphia, lumber. 


lrou Markets. 





CINCINNATI, October 12, 

The decline in Bessemer pig iron has 
had an impression on all other classes of 
iron and imparted considerable weakness 
to the pig-iron market in general. 
there has been a 
amount of speculative and storage warrant 
iron accumulated, the holders were in- 
fluenced by the action of Bessemer, and 
some of these lots were put into the hands 
of numerous brokers to sell, and they have 
been offered freely and widely until the 
insignfiicant quantity was largely magni- 
fied, and emphasized the somewhat demor- 
alized condition occasioned by the Bessemer 


reaction, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


While | 
comparatively small | 


There has been a steady increase of pro- 
| duction, but it has been healthy, and the 
| consumption of ordinary coke, foundry and 
| mill grades has more than kept pace with 
the furnace output, for there are proofs of 
a continued reduction of stocks of pig iron. 


The blowing in of Embreeville, Roanoke | 


and Max Meadows is timely, as their sup- 
ply will be needed to offset the general 


curtailment the winter season invariably 
inaugurates. The comparatively quiet mar- 


ket prevailing through the past week is no 


evidence of permanent weakness or decline; 
“off lots” and ‘‘job lots’’ always appear on 


the market at such periods. A few furnaces 
are obliged to sell as they make, and slight 


concessions in such cases on a buoyant 


market are unobserved, but at the moment 
excite comment. 

There 
business, the market is in good form and a 
the 


is an improvement in general 


large business will be done before 
holidays. Pig iron is still below the normal 
level of values. The markets abroad are 
higher and firm. 


We quote cash f, o. b. cars Cincinnati; 


| Southern’coke No. 1 foundry........ $13 oo@f 

| South. coke No. 2fdry. and No. 1 soft 12 75@ 

BEO. BES ecccccercocecscccccecvececs 13 c@ — 

| Lake Superior coke No. 1.........+. 14 5@) 15 50 | 
Lake Superior coke No. 2.......0+++ 14 0O(@ 15 00 

| Hanging Rock charcoal No. 1....... 16 CO@ 17 00 
Tennessee charcoal No. 1....+++.... 14 00@ 14 50 

Jackson county silvery No. 1....... 14 00@ 15 00 

| Southern coke, gray torge.......... 12 so@ 

| Southern coke, mottled............. 12 25@ 12 50 

Standard Alabama car-wheel....... 15 75@ 16 25 

| Tennessee car-wheel............-.++ 14 50@ 15 00 


Lake Sup'r car-wheel and malleable. 15 so@ 16 5« 


We quote for cash f. 0. b. St. Louis: 


CuicaGo, October 12. 


light and mostly in car lots to help out 


mixtures I-xisting 


| contracts cover nearly all immediate needs, 


in emergency cases, 


and buyers are disposed to feel sure of the 


| future market before covering for their 

| future needs. 

| We quote for cash f. 0. b, Chicago: ‘ 

| Lake Superior charcoal Nos. 1 to 6 .$14 sc(m$1§ 5 
Onio Scotch No. 1...... cseccecess. . 15 §0(a) 16 50 


| Jackson county, Ohio, silvery No.1. 15 ocf@ 16 00 
Alabama silvery No, Leeceess se sees 15 OO8f@ 15 SO 


Spathite........ ee ceccsececs seeee 14 50M 15 00 
Southern coke No. 1....... 000000000 13 75(@ 14 00 
- ' BOs Daseccccccceesccrs 89: 90) 63:95 

" © NNO. 3 sevccevccvececes 13 25@ 13 S50 


BuFFALO, October 12. 
Taken as a whole, the market during the 
this 


past week has been very quiet in 


district. 
stocks low, either from increased consump- 
tion or a shortage at the furnace, have 
been in the market for iron for immediate 
shipment. Several round lots of Southern 
soft iron that have been in warrant yards 
for some time were sold in this vicinity to 
those who found they needed more iron in 
addition to contracts placed some time ago, 


Foundries in general report that they are 
getting better figures for their castings, 
and that more work is offered them each 
week, Furnaces are already suffering from 
the lack of cars to ship the iron in, and 
some have been inconvenienced by shortage 
of cars in the coke region. 

With the market firm, we are still able to 
quote on the cash basis f. 0, b. cars Buffalo 


No. 1 foundry strong coke iron Lake 





SUPCTIO#’ OTE.......eeeevereceerees $15 25@$15 75 
No. 2 foundry strong coke iron Lake 

Superior OFE......-ceceeeeseeeveees 14 75@ 15 25 | 
Ohio strong softener No. 1........++ 16 25@ 16 75 
Ohio strong softener No. 2.......+ 15 25(@ 15 75 
Jackson county silvery No. 1........ 16 25(@ 17 CO 
Lake Superior charcoal............++ 16 25(@ 16 75 
Sonthers solt NO. § sccccvcrcccvcese 15 15@ 15 € 
Southern soft NO. 2.....ceseccecsess 14 65@ 15 05 
Hanging Rock charcoal. .........+. —@ 15 50 


NEW YorkK, October 12. 

The local market in iron is dull, but the 
broad view from the standpoint of this 
great centre of finance is hopeful. This 
week very large quantities of American 
wheat have been taken for export. Corn 
also promises an enormous export move- 
ment. Against this the imports of mer- 
chandise, through the stimulus of a low 
tariff, are increasing, depriving American 


Buying for the past week has been very | 


Several foundries, finding their | 


185 


labor of employment, reaghing millions of 


dollars weekly. But this heavy excess of 


| imports over exports helps out the crippled 


| national treasury, and for the first time in 

| many months receipts are exceeding ex- 

penditures. 

Money has gone out of New York the 

| past months by tens of millions; most of it 
to the West and South to meet demands of 


increasing business, but some of it unhap- 


pily to Europe in the form of gold to settle 
Advancing money rates 
stocks for the 


trade balances. 


are a better barometer than 


market, and the latter is played almost 


wholly by professionals, Kailroad earnings 

show slow steady gains, but not until the 
| great crop movement has overwhelmed 
them will the managers spend much money 
The the 


works, forge, springs, couplers and bar-iron 


;on equipments. time of car 


mills will come with a whirl before the 


winter is over. 
One thing is very certain—there will be 


no English pig iron brought in. The for- 


eign stuff can come in the form of cotton 


ties, tinplates and other highly-finished 
forms on the present market, but not in 
We 


are informed, on the best authority also, 


pig and bar, nor in rails or billets. 


that beyond the present Carnegie contract 
of 60,000 tons of Bessemer at Sparrow's 
fur- 


Advancing 


Point there will be no more Eastern 
naces started on foreign ores 


prices and freight rates on the other side 


and the demoralization in Cuba will pre- 
vent that. 

| We quote for cash f. 0. b. docks New 
| York 

| No.1 X standard Southern.... .. $14 Co@$14 25 


Southern coke No. 1......... 0.065 £13 So@f13 75 | 
Southern coke No. 2..........00000 13 25@ 13 50 
Southern coke No. 3......0-.0+ «++ 13 0O@ 13 25 | 
| Southern gray forge. ........... 400s 13 00@ 13 25 
| Southern charcoal TBO. Bicvcvrccccves 14 50@ 15 00 
Ohio softeners.... ...--eeeeeeeeeeees 16 00o@ 17 60 | No. 1 X choice Virginia, such as 
| Lake Superior car-wheel........... 17 00@ 17 50 Shenandoah. ....coscse ; sesese 14 0O@ 14 25 
| Southern car-wheel............ reese 16 50@ 17 CO | No, 2X Alabama or Virginia...... 13 50@ 13 75 
| Genuine Connellsville coke......... 5 25 | No. 1 sott Alabama or Virginia...... 13 75@ 14 00 
West Virginia coke..........0.0e00s 5 00 | No 1 X lake ore coke 1Ton.......... i6 25(@ 16 50 
| No. 2X lake ore coke iron..... «s+» 15 75@ 16 00 
| Lake Superior charcoal ............. 17 0O@ 17 25 


PHILADELPHIA, October 12, 


Some heavy trades have been closed for 


structural iron and steel this week, and 


for steel-rail trade point to 


Pig 
iron, particularly foundry grades, is rather 


indications 


heavy work ahead for the railmakers. 


quiet. But little Bessemer is being offered, 


and that only by middiemen who have 


| speculative lots tou cfler. The last advance 
in Connellsville coke has caused buyers to 
The 


demand 


hard 
Ohio 


result is 


for 


buy inferior brands, 

castings and a strong 
silveries and softeners. 
| We quote for cash f. 0. b. Vhiladelphia 
docks 


| No.1 X standard Alabama... $14 cof@$i4 25 
No 2X standard Alabama....... .. 13 75(@ 14 00 
No. 1 X standard Virginia............ 14 Com 14 25 
No. 2X standard Virginia.......... 13 50@ 13°75 
No.1 X Alabama or Virginia . 13 75 14 00 
No, 1 X lake ore iron..... eeeeeeseese 16 251 16 50 
No. 2 X lake ore iroti..... ..66 seve 15 75(4 16 00 
Lake Superior charcoal........... . 17 00@ 17 


Stanoard G.orgia chareoal...... «se 17 25(4) 17 50 
RoGERs, Brown & Co, 


IN the Exposition Supplement in this 


issue will be found a full list of the mem- 


bers of the New England Cotton Manufac- 


turers’ Association and a brief history of 
| this association, Of the 380 members, it 
is understood that about 200 have already 


intention of making the 


While in Atlanta they will 


signified their 
Southern trip. 


be located at the Kimball House. In 


| order to give to these New England visit- 


ors an suggestion regarding 
South's 


tages, we have published in the supple- 


interesting 


the cotton-manufacturing advan- 


ment a cut, made from a photograph taken 
RkEC- 


especially for the MANUFACTURERS’ 
ORD, showing the building of a large cotton 
mill in a cotton-field in South Carolina, the 
bricklayers and the cotton-pickers working 
within a few feet of each other. 

THE complete novel in the November 
issue of Lippincott’s, ‘‘In Sight of the God- 
dess,” by Harriet Riddle Davis, deals with 
life at the Capital. The principal charac- 
ters are a member of the cabinet, his 
daughter and his private secretary, who 
might also be called society manager for 
the family. The action is chiefly between 


the two last. The tale is written with 
abundant local knowledge and striking 
' ability. 
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—(CSONSTRUCTION [JEPARTMENT.— 


seeks to verify every item re- 


its Construction Depart- 


norted in 


ment by a Investigation and 


complete correspondence with every- 


one Interested, But it Is often Im- 


possible to do this before the item 


must be printed, or else lose its value 
cases the state- 


as news, In such 


ments are always made as **rumored” 


or “reported,” and not as positive 
items of news. If our readers will 
note these points they will see the 


necessity of the discrimination, and 


Shey wlll avoid accepting as a cer- 


alnty snatters that we explicitly 


state are “‘reports” or **rumors” only. 


We are always glad to have our 


attention called to any errors that 


may occur. 


*Means machinery, proposals or supplies are 
wanted, particulars of which will be found under 
he head of ‘‘Machinery Wanted.” 

&@ In correspondence relating to matters re- 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage to 
sll concerned if it is stated that the information 
was gained from the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


ALABAMA. 

Bangor—Coal Mine.—Charles Harris is opening 
a coal mine on Stout’s mountain. 

Bessemer—lron Furnaces.—It is reported that H. 
FF. De Bardeleben will build two iron furnaces at 
au cost of $500,000. 

Fort Payne—Lime Works.—The Fort 
Lime Works(J K. Carr, proprietor,) will 
be rebuilt at once, 

Gadsden—Hoop Factory.—B. H 
has started a hoop-pole factory 


Geneva County—Timber Land.—Frank Welch, of 
manutacturer, is negotia- 


burned 


Payne 


Dooner, late of 
La Crosse, Wis, 
Selma, Ala., a lumber 
ting for 60 000 acres of timber lands in Geneva 
county 

Hollinger—Mill.—The Hollinger Manufacturing 
Co, will construct a dam to cost $10,000, to pro- 
duce water-power for operating a big mill that 
will be built 

Piedmont—Oil Mill. 


cottonseed oil 


Clark & Co.'s 
noted, is now 


Eubanks, 
new mill, already 
being equipped, to have capacity of eight tons. 
Che Calhoun Cottonseed Oil Co, has been organ- 
ized to operate the plant; J. J. Eubanks, president 
and E W. Ledbetter, secretary- 
\reasurer; capital stock $100,000 
Wetumpka— Distillery, etc.—Buyck & 
propose planting a large acreage in grain, erect- 


and manager, 
Thomas 


ing a big whiskey and beer distillery, and raising 
live stock. Machinery has been purchased, and 


the plants will be built at once, 


ARKANSAS. 
Little Rock — Sewers. — Preliminary work and 


estimates have been made for the proposed 91,000 
teet of 18 to 8-inch-pipe sewers estimated to cost 
$53,000. Address the board of public works. 

Little Rock— Electric Plant.—J. P. Faucette and 
associates have ov tained privilege to erect an 
electric-light, heat and power plant, 

Ogemaw—Electric light Plant —The Hickok Lum- 
ber Co. will put in a 150 light electric plant.* 


Peach Orchard—Handle Mill.-F. M. Hallock is | 


adding a handle miil.* 

Pine Bluff—Electric-light and Water Works, etc.— 
At a recent meeting of the city council Charles 
Weyl, J. M. Goza and others were appointed a 
committee correspondence looking to 
the making of a contract for erecting and main- 


to solicit 


taining an electric street railway, electric-light 
plant and water works; population 15,000, 


FLORIDA. 


Sanford—Tannery.—Joseph Zapp will increase 


capacity of his tannery 

Tampa—Gas Plant.—The Tampa Gas Co. will 
erect its plant at once, the machinery for same 
having commenced to arrive. 


GEORGIA. 
Americus — Cigar Factory.—J. A. Meade 
Frank Perry, of Tampa, Fla., may bid cigat 
factory in Americus, 


Atlanta— Cotton Milis.— The 


and 


Whittier Cotton 


Atlanta, three more mills of 
10,000 spindles each 
Atlanta—Woolen Mill.—\W.N. Nixon and H. T. 


Inman are organizing a woolen miil company 


Brunswick —Lumber Mill. — The 
Lumber Co, is overhauling its big mill and pre- 


chee City, near 


Hiltcn Didge 


paring to resume, 


Cedartown—Cotton Mill.—The Cedartown Cotton 


Manufacturing Co. has ordered the additional 
machinery for its plant, as lately noted; output 


to be 20 ooo pounds of hosiery yarn weekly. 
Dahlonega—Brick Works.—O. G 
erect brick works of sooo daily capacity.* 
Fort Valley—Fruits.—N. H. 
have incorporated the Dayton Fruit Co. with a 
capital stock of $10,000. 
Fort Valley—Fruits.—N. H 


have incorporated the Union Fruit Co, with a 


Brown will 


Albaugh and others 


Albaugh and others 


capital stock of $30,000 


Fulton—Planing Mill. 


new planing mill near Fulton. 


Thos. Stagg will 
Lisbon — tron Mines.—H. S. Chamberlain, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will develop iron ore beds 
near Lisbon 

Nay‘or—Turpentine Distiileries.— .W. H. Penland, 
Zeke Knight and Fred Bamberg have purchased 
10,000 acres of land near Naylor, and will erect 
two turpentine distilleries 

Rome—Electric-light Plant.—The O'Neill Manu- 
facturing Co will put an electric-light plant in 
its factory.” 

KENTUCKY, 
Paducah — Water Works. 


an ordinance appropriating $200,000 for a water 


The council has passed 


works system. Address the mayor. 


LOUISIANA. 


Hammond--ice. Plant.—F. E. Neelis and H_ 
Meyerding will establish an ice and cold storage 





plant 


The Sugar Bureau Weighing & Test- 
»ouer, 


Monroe. 
ing Co. has been incorporated with L. J. 
president, and a capital stock of $10,000, 


New Orleans—Molasses Company.—The Planters 


to deal E. W. Del 
Bondio, president, and capital stock $100,000. 


in and reboil molasses, etc ; 


New Orleans—Laundry.—The Jackson Steam 
Laundry Co. has been incorporated with a capital 


Henry C. Barthe, president 


stock of $9000, and 
Ernest G. Mandeville, vice-president, and A. M 


Causse, secretary. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Nursery.— Wm. B 

have incorporated the Ruxton Floral & Nursery 
Co. with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Sands and others 


Baltimore—Electrical Company. —The Lucas Elec- 
tric Construction Co., for conducting an electric 
construction business and dealing in electrical 
supplies, has been incorporated by J. Clarence 
Lucas, Rigaway Merryman, Charles E. Burgan, 
Wm. V. Wilson, Jr., and Wm. M. Burgan. The 
capital stock is $2000. 

Cambridge — Electric-light Plant.—The Cambridge 
Electric Light & Power Co. has been organized 
by Jas. F. Morris, M N. Packard, S. Nordlinger 
and T. J. Ewell, of Baltimore, and Jno. G. Mills, 
of Cambridge, to erect an electric light and 
The capital stock is $10,000 


power plant. 


Clifford, Anne Arundel County (P. 0. Baltimore)— 
| Chemical Works.—Joseph Vanruymbeke and Fred 
| erick Vermeren are erecting chemical works 


Conowingo—Water-power Electrical Plant.—The 
Susquehanna River Electric Co. bas had plans 
prepared for its proposed water power electrical 
horse-power. 
street, New 


plant, which is to furnish 
Oemesis Hershel, of No. 2 
York, has the plans in hand. 
Midland - Coal Mine.—Shaw 
more) are opening a new coal mine. 


40,000 


Wall 
Bros. (office, Balti- 


Washington, D. C.—Publishing.— Charter granted 
to the Lincoln Memorial Co. to publish works on 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. The capital stock 
is $10,000, and Osborne H Oldroyd is president; 
V. O. Lawrence, vice-president, and J. F. Batch- 
elder, secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
Meridian—Cotton Mill.—Marks, Rothenburg & 
Co, are promoting the proposed $100,000 cotton 
mill lately noted. 


MISSOURI. 


Independence—Sewers.—An election will be held 
October 15 to vote on issuing $50,000 in bonds for 
about five and one-half miles of main sewer. 
Wynkoop Kiersted, Kansas City, is the engineer. 

Joplin—Lead Mine.—The H. U. E. Mining Co. 
has been formed witha capital of $10,000 to de- 


velop a lead mine. A. B, White, W. E. Davisand 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD | Mills (Miss Helen Whittier, of Lowell, Mass., | L. B. Dellicker, of Parkersburg, W. Va, 


| president,) is reported as to build at Chattahoo- | 


build 





interested. 

Lexington—Electric Plant.—E. R. Kimball, E G 
Taylor, C. A. Burton, E.O. Marquis and D. M 
Wolfe have incorporated the Lexington Electric 
Co. with a capital stock of $80 ooo, fully paid up. 


The purpose of the company is to furnish electric | 


light, power and transportation to the city. 


Missouri— Mining, etc.—Chartered: The National 
Development & Mining Co. to develop mineral 


resources, etc. The capital stock is fixed at 
$130,000. The officers of the corporation, all of 
Washington, D.C , are: S. S. Yoder, president; 
D. H. Fenton, vice-president and treasurer; 


Lindley Fogg, secretary; Hanson W. Moore, 


general manager 
St. Louis—Brewery.— There is talk of Charles H. 
Luecke forming company to build a brewery 

St. Louis—Cycles.—Incorporated: The Knight 
Cycle Co., capital $30 007, by A. A. Knight, A. A. 
Hart and R. T. Stillwell 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte—Water Works.—The Charlctte Water 
Co, will expend §$Sooo for a fi'tering plant 


Fayetteville— Cotton Mill.—C. W 
ganizing a cotton-mill company. 


Bidgood is or- 


Jackson — Cotton Gin 


a new cotton gin.* 


Madison— Cotton Mill. 
reported, bas its buildings under way and all ma- 
Fries, of Winston, 


The Mayo Milis, recently 


chinery is purchased; F. H 

president 
Pineville—Gold Mine. 

open the Hill gold mine 
Raleigh—Cotton Mill.—The 


adding 3000 spindles, sixty looms, four cards, etc 


Wentz & Hoover will re- 
Pilot Cotton Mill is 


Raleigh—Machine Works.—The Allen & Cram 


are | J. M. Odell for the erection of an electric-iight 


plant and construction of weter works and severs. 
The company has bcught the present city water 
works for $10 000 

Sour Lake—Oil and Gas Wells.—The Texas Oil & 
Mineral Co., of Beaumont, will sink wells fer oil 
and gas 

Terrell—Compress. -F. A. Saville and L. Vooer- 
hies, of New Orleans; W. C. Collins, of Terrell, 
and others have incorporated the Terre.| Com- 


press Co, with a capital stock cf $40,000 


Thornton—Coal Mines.—Licyd & Duncan, of 
Kentucky, have leas d the coal mines near 
hornton and will develop 

VIRGINIA 
Newport News—Cotton Mill.—A 35,000 spindle 
mill to have $500 ooo capital, wil be built. C M 


Braxton, of Newport News, and Ladshaw & Lad 
shaw, of Spartansburg, S C., are interested. 

No: folk— Guano Company.— The Columbia Guano 
Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$25,000, and F. S. Tarboro, N. C., 


$2 Royster, of 
C. F. Burroughs, of Norfolk, secretary- 


presijent 
treasurer 
The Brewing 


Norfolk— Brewing. Consumers’ 


| Co has been crganized with $100,000 capital stock, 


John E, Moore will build | 


and C. A. Nash, president; Hugh N. Page, secre- 


tary treasurer. 


Petersburg - Trunk Factory.—The Seward Trunk 


& Bag Co. is erecting an addition to its factory 


and will transmit power by rope 


Pittsylvania—tron Mines.—E. R. Hutter and E. 


| K. Langhorne will reopen the Pittsylvania iron- 


ore mines, 


Richmond— Machine Works.—The Perfection 
Cigarette Machine Co. has been chartered with 


a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture and in- 


| troduce a new cigarette machine. 


Machine Co. has been incorporated with a capi- | 
| ville Fleming, of New York, vice-president, and 


tal stock of $10,000 


Rutherfordton—Gold Mine.—L. W. Walker 


and 


| ‘ : q 
associates are opening the Collins gold mine, 


| Smith, cf 


Commission Co., Limited, has been incorporated | 


Trap Hill—Granite Quarries.—McCormick and 
Norfolk, Va,and G. W. Hinshaw, of 
Winston, N. C., have purchased grinite quarries 
near Trap Hill. . 

Wilmington—Brewery, etc.—The Southern Dis- 
tilling Co. (office, 119 Princess street, Florence, S 
C.,) conte rplates the erection of a big distillery 


and brewery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia—Mercantile. The Rich 
land Stcre Co. with a capital stock of gSoco. R. 
H. Edmunds is president, and T. K 
secretary and general manager. 


Incorporated 


Legare, 


Columbia— Mercantile.—S. ]. Meador, F. Bratton, 
E. P. Donald, J. P. Montgomery and A. P, Gunn, 
all colored, have incorporated the Union Stock & 
Investment Co. to doa general mercantile busi 
ness. The capital stock is $10,coo. 

Columbia—Cotton Mill.—The Richlands Mills Co. 
has commenced operations with 1024 spindles and 
800 looms. 


Co'umbia-Cotton Mill.-The Granby Cotton Mil!s 


| (30,000 spindles) are being pushed, and are ex 


pected to be ready for operations by June next. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga- Machine Works.—William Thorn- 
ton, Peter Kale, W. B J. W. Faden and 
T. G. Montague have incorporated the United 
States Clothes Wringer & Washing Co. to estab- 
lish a factory to introduce patents of Wm. Thorn- 


Garvin, 


ton, 

Knoxville—Electric-light Plant.—The Knoxville 
Electric Light Co. has commenced preparations 
for expending $30,000 on a new power-house and 
remodeling the present plant 


TENAS, 
Beeville— Mercantile.—A. J]. Caruthers and others 
Mercantile & 


have incorporated the Farmers’ 


Produce Co with a capital stock of £500« 
Corsicana — Mercantile. — Chartered: The Kerr 
Shoe Store; incorporators, T. P Kerr, T. A. 
Hayes, C. D. Maddux; capital stcck $10 oco 
Home Live Stock 
its charter 


Dallas—Commission.— The 
Commission Co. has filed 
stock $5000; incorporators, T. P. Weathered, J. 
W. Fields and G. ©. Rone, 

Goliad—Cotton Gin.—W. H.Wentworth will erect 
a cotton gin. 


capital 


Hillsboro—Mercantile.—Chartered: The Hopkin- 
son-Oliver Co., to deal in goods, wares and mer- 
chandise; capital stock $12,000; incorporators, 
John Hopkinson, C. M. Oliver and J. W. Day. 

Houston—Publishing.—J. W. Scott 
have applied for charter for a company to publish 
a medical journal. 


and others 








Marlin—Electric-light and Water Works.—The city | 


council has accepted a proposition from R. M. & 


David R. Mc- 


Kee, of Washington, D C., president; Wood- 


W. B. Tennant, of Richmond, secretary. 


Roanoke—Mercantile.—Chaiter granted to the 
Johnson Grocery Co, to have a capital of not 
more than g5coo; T. T 
W. Tinsley, vice-president; M. A 


Fishburne, president; E 
Johnson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Roanoke — Gramophone Manufacturing.—The Ber- 
liner Gramophone Co. been 
with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture and 


has incorporated 


sell gramophones, etc. Thomas L. Latta, pres’- 
dent; Thomas S$ 
Max H. 
phia, Pa. 


Parvin, vice-president, and 


Biernbaum, secretary; all of Philadel- 

Salem—Car-coupler Works.—The Moomaw Car 
Coupler Co. has been formed to manufacture and 
introduce a car-coupler; PL Stearns, president 
and treasurer; H.C. Moomaw, vice president, and 
James Wylie, secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg—Oil Wells.—The Lubeck Oil Co. 
has been formed with Otto Lehman, presicent 
and general manager, and A. S. Adair, secretary, 
to drill oil wel's 

Wheeling—Oil and Gas Wells.—Chartered: The 
North Penn Oil & Gas Co, with a capital of g5coo. 
The incorporators are Dennis Wiliiams, of Mar- 
shall county; C. W. Stolitzer, Weilsburg; J. C, 
Devine, John E, Clator and others, of Wheeling. 





BURNED. 
Brandon, Texas.—Walling Bros.’ cotton gin; loss 
$10,000 
Brookh-ven, Miss.—J M. 
M. & N. W. Dansby's cctton 


Garner's cotton gin. 

Bryan, Texas.—D 
gin. 

Centerville, Texas.— Baker & Burrough’s cotton 
gin; loss $2000 

Cuthbert, Ga.— A. J. Bell's cottcn gin. 

Davenport, Texas.—John Mahrbach’s cotton gin; 
loss $6000. 

Dean, S. C.—The cotton gin of Mrs. J. A. Jones, 
of Greenville, S.C. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.— The Tucker Hotel and block; 
loss 875 oco 

Greenviile, Miss. —R.S. Iugram’s cotton gin near 
Greenville; loss $3500 

Hickory Grove, S. C.—C. M. Martin's cotton gin 
and corn mill; loss $2000 

Lithia, Va.—E. J. 
$6000. 

New Orleans, La,— Percy Viosca’s cooperage. 

Piain Dealing, La.—The Anthiam Lumber Co.’s 
planing mill and dry kiln; loss $20,000 


McCul‘ough’s cannery; loss 


Portsmouth, Va.— Seaboard:Air Line’s two ware- 
houses; loss $300,000. 

Shell Bluff, Ga.—L. M. Lively’s cotton gin. 

Tarboro, N. C.—Lucy Staten’s cotton gin; loss 
$i5co. 

Union Ridge, N. C.—The Union Ridge Flour 
Mill; loss $7500. 
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Oct. 18 1895.| 


BUILDING NOTES. 


Baltimore, Md.—Dwellings.—H. E. Cook & Bro. 
have permits to build thirty-nine dwellings 

Baltimore, Md.—Dwellings.—J. A. Hussey has 
permit to bui'd two two-story brick dwellings, 
and Jacob Gerwig eighteen three story dwellings 

Carthage, Mo.—Depot.—N. E. Bolle has contract 
to build a depot. 

Clifton Forge, Va.—Hotel.—J. F. Sachs will build 
a three story hotel 25x70 feet, to contain twenty- 
two rooms and cost $5000. 

Columbus, G2.—Office Building.— Lock wood Bros. 
have prepared plans for an office and hall build- 
ing for the Columbus Investment Co. Structure 
is to be three stories high, heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity and gas.. 

Eastman, Ga.—Bank Building.—G. C. Sheldon is 
preparing plans for the bank building noted last 
week, size 25x45 feet, one story, pressed brick 
front and granite trimming, with steel roofing 
tids are wanted for building; C. H. Peacock, 
president. 

Galveston, Texas—Business Building.—M, Clark 
& Co., contractors for the new telephone build 
ing, have transferred their interest in the con- 
tract to C. H. Moore, T. W. English, W. F. Ladd 
and F. L. Lee. 

Hot Springs, Va.—Hotel.—A. ©. Elzun, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has prepared plans for the $70,000 
hotel to be built in Hot Springs. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Courthouse.—Contract has 
been awarded to Chas B. Moses, of Chicago, at 
$97,650 for the erection of the new courthouse, 

Joplin, Mo.—Depot.—N. E. 
has contract to erect a depot. 

New Orleans, La.— Club Building —The Pickwick 
Club has obtained permit for the erection of its 
new building noted some time ago; cost will be 
$41,100; Shipley, Rutan & Coledgen, architects; 
G. D. Gray, contractor. 

Ocala, Fla.—Hotel.— H. B. 
$40,000 to remodel the Ocala House. 

Oxanna, Ala.—School.— The $30,000 school build- 
ings noted last week will consist of main building 
»ox45 feet and two wings 45x55 feet, two stories 
high, and will have steam heat, hand-power ele- 
vator, etc. Address Rev. George A. Marr, care 
of South Anniston Land Co., Anniston, Ala. 


3olle, of Carthage, 


Plant will expend 


Port Lavaca, Texas—Jail.—The commissioners 
court of Calhoun county invites plans, specifica- 
tions and bids until November 11 for a jail build 
ing, with all the latest improvements, cages, et« 
r. H. Clement, clerk. 

Po'tsmouth, Va —Cottages.—The Cottage Home 
Co. will build forty cottages. 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Market-house.—Contract for 
building the new market house has been let to 
W. C. Anderson at $6800 

West Point, Miss.—Seminary.—D. E. Sheridan, of 
117 Pennsylvania avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., is pre- 
paring plans for the Mary Holmes Seminary 
buildings, as stated last week; main building to 
e 200x4o feet, with wing 40x146 feet, and have 
gymnasium, chapel, steam heat, elevators, etc, 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Steam Railways. 

Aransas Pass, Texas.—The Aransas Pass Harbor 
Co, will construct a steam railway from Aransas 
Pass to and across Harbor Island, a distance of 
seven miles. Sealed bids for the work will be 
opened October 25, to be received by the company 

Aransas Pass, and by Alex. Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore, Md. The work includes standard 
louble-track bed, standard pile-trestle bridges, 
etc., and must be completed by January 15, 1596 
The road is to be known as the Aransas Pass 
Terminal Railroad. 

Fernandina, Fia.—S. A. Swann, of New York, 
president of the Fernandina Western Railroad, is 
negotiating for the early construction of the line. 
J. C. Rutishauser is agent collecting the sub- 
scriptions. 


Alabama Northern Railroad, running from Flor- 
ence, Ala., northward to the State line, have been 
filed. George P. Jones, R. T. Simpson and R, T. 
Simpson, Jr., a!lof Florence, are the incorporators. 

The capital stock is $3,000,000. 

Fort Smith, Ark.— The Kansas & Texas Coa! Co. 
has commenced surveys fora railroad from South 
McAlester, I. T., to Fort Smith, a distance of 
over 100 miles. 

Kentucky.—There is talk of a railroad being 
constructed through the Kentucky oilfields to a 
connection with the Cincinnati Southern. A.H 
Havey, of the Kentucky Consolidated Oil & 
Natural Gas Co. (probably of Louisville), can 
possibly inform. 

Stokes, S$. C.—The Walterboro & Western Rai'- 
way, J. R. Stokes, president, is extending a 
distance of about twelve miles. 

Thornton, Texas.—It is said that Lloyd & Dun- 
can, of Kentucky, will coustruct a rail:oad from 
a point ten miles from Thornton to Thornton, 
and thence to Waco. 


| try. 
|} ORD has received 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


Warren, Texas.—C. A. Epping will construct a missioners, Nashville, Tenn., will want to buy 


railway to Warren from a point on a railway six 
miles distant. 


Flectric Railways. 
Brunswick, Ga.—The contract for constructing 
and equipping the Brunswick Electric Street | 


Railway has been awarded to Thos. V. Hale & 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo. (Room 712, Commercial 


Building) 


Cadiz, Ky.—It is reported that a movement is | 


afoot for the construction of an electric railway 
from Cadiz to Gracey at a cost of $100,000 


Hagerstown, Md.—The mayor, M. L. Keedy, will 
sign the ordinance which the city council passed 
granting the Hagerstown & Potomac Electric 
Railway Co. a franchise to build four 
street railway in Hagerstown, with extensions to 
Williamsport, Funkstown, Leitersburg, Md_., and 
The local incor- 


miles of 


Waynesboro and Pen-Mar, Pa. 
porators will be Dr. E. A. Wareham, S. H. Long, 
Edward Hofiman and Wyatt M. Keedy. The 
Pennsylvania incorporators will be John W. Beers, 

Judge Wm. Grier, of New Bloom- 
field, and Frederick L. Snyder, of Altoona. The 
line from Williamsport to Hagerstown will first 
The City Railway will be built 
next, and the Funkstown branch next. The 
Leitersburg-Pen-Mar branch, Mr. Edward R. 
Sponsler, of Harrisburg, attorney for the com- 
pany, stated, would be built next vear. That line 
The company has in 


of Harrisburg; 


be completed. 


would cost about $200,000 
corporated with capital stock placed at $200,000. 


Hagerstown, Md.— Articles incorporating the 
Hagerstown & Potomac Co. 
have been prepared. The incorporators are Dr 
E. A. Wareham, Samuel H. Long, Edward Hoff 
man aud Wyatt M. Keedy, of 
William Grier, John W. Beers and Frederick L. 


rhe capital stock is 


Electric Railway 


Hagerstown; 
Snyder, of Pennsylvania. 
$200,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.— The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Trust Co. is applying for franchise for an electric 
street railway 

Meridian, Miss.—W. R. 


who have secured electric 


Hale and associates, 
railway franchise, as 
lately reported, will construct from five to eight 
of road, but plans are as yet fully 
developed Address W. Hale, care Queen City 
Bank, Gadsden, Ala. 

Pine Biuff, Ark —The city is 
spondence looking to the construction of an 
Address Charles Weyl 


miles not 


soliciting corre- 


electric railway. and 


others, committee 

Sandy Spring, Md.—A meeting was held October 
8 to induce the farmers to invest in the proposed 
Washington, Sandy Spring & Baltimore Electric 
Railroad, lately incorporated. The capital re- 
quired is $250,coo, and if $1c0,000 of this is sub- 
scribed in the counties, Baltimore investors will 
furnish the remainder. 

St. Louis, Mo.—It is said that 
will construct a 4o-mile electric 
Louis county. 


}. D, Housman 
railway in St. 


Machinery, Prop*sals and Supplies Wanted. 


Manufacturers and others in need 


of machinery of any kind are re- 
quested to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as tothe kind of machin- 
ery needed we will make thetr wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
the 
reanufacturers throughout the coun- 
The MANUFACTURERS’ REC- 


the week 


secure attention of machinery 


during 

the following particulars as to ma- 

chinery that is wanted, 
Baling Press.—Wanted, a cheap baling press at 

Joston street, Baltimore, Md. 

Moore, Jackson, N. 


2235 


Belts, Pulleys, etc.—Jno. E. 


’ | C., will buy belts, pulleys, shafting, etc. 
Florence, Ala.—Articles of incorporation of the | 7 : I . 


Boiler and Engine.—Angus M. Smith, 737 Talley- 
rand avenue, Jacksonville, Fla., wants a fifty to 


sixty horse-power engine and boiler, new or good 


second-hand. 


Brick Works.—. G. Dahlonega, Ga., 
wants propositions on machinery for manufac- 


Brown, 


turing 3000 to sooo brick daily. 

Bridge.—Bids will be opened November 15 for 
the construction of a steel swing bridge, 170-foot 
draw span, 18-foot roadway. Address W. W. 
Edwards, Abbeville, La. 


Bridge.— Bids will be received until November | 


4 for the construction of an iron bridge across 
accordance with plans and 
hand; Jno. T. Browne, 


3uffalo bayou in 
specifications now on 
mayor. 

Canals.— Sealed proposals will be opened Octo 
ber 21 for the construction of about thirty miles 
of canal, including dams, locks, waste weirs, etc. 
nd Canal & Water Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Address the Lake Drumm 
office 21 South Gay street 


| cubic yards of 


machinery for manufacturing clothing, caps, etc., 
Address W. M. Nixon, secre- 


| 
| for 1700 convicts. 
tary. 

Cotton Machinery.—The Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S C., will make no contracts or enter- 
| tain any bids before January 1 on its proposed 
17,588 spindles and 600 looms additional. 

Cotton-mill Machinery.—C. T. Trask, Belleview, 
Fla, wants information in regard to carding, 
| spinning, knitting and weav ing machinery. 

E'ectric-light Plant.—See Construction Depart 
ment item under Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Electric-light Plant.—The Hickok Lumber Co., 
Ogemaw, Ark., wants to buy a 1so-light electric 
plant. 

Electric-light Piant.—The O' Neill Manufacturing 
wants to buy a dynamo (Edison, 


Co., Rome, Ga, 
Westingh use or 
100-light power, second-hand or new; also ma- 


Thomson-Houston) of 75 or 


terial for wiring factory. 


Electric or Gas Lighting —The city of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will open bids October 30 for lighting 
the public streets with gas or electricity for five 


or ten years; H. T. Duncan, mayor. 


Electric Motor.—Angus M, Smith, 737 


rand avenue, Jacksonville, Fla, wants a one 


hand, 
Engine.The Land Pebble Phosphate Co., Peb- 


ble, F a., wants prices on a fifty to 150 horse power 
side-crank self-contained variable cut-off engine 


Engine.— P. B. Hand, Ocean Springs, Miss., 
wants an eight inch engine. 
Handle Machinery.—F. M_ Hal'ock, Peach 


Orchard, Ark., 
handles and whiflletrees 

Heating Apparatus —The 
Va., will negotiate for heating apparatus for hall 
Address E. Goodman. 


wants machinery for turning 


town of Pocohontas, 
and courtioom 
Hoisting Engine.—The Winston Salem G:anite 
Co., 430 Main street, Winston, N. C., wan sa good 
second hand hoisting engine. 
incubator.—-Wanted, an incubator and broo der 
Address I’. O. Box 564, Ba!ltim re, Md 
Laundry Machirery.—J. L. Marr, 
Ala., has not purchased all of his steam laundry 


Demopolis, 


machinery yet 

Machine Shop.—Wanted, machinery for a small 
machine shop. Address P. O. Box agi, Bruns 
wick, Ga. 
The Standard Scale & Supply 


wants a shear to cut ove-and 


Machine Tools. 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
one-half inch round iron, steel, etc.; emery 
facer, arm sandpaperer, upright drill, 
swing, back gear, and power hammer, fifteen and 


sur- 
25-inch 


twenty five pounds. 

Machine Tools.—Jno. H. Hager, 354 Dakota 
street, San Antonio, Texas, wants bolt, nut and 
washer machines. 

Mining Machinery.—The George's Creek Coal & 
Iron Co., Lonaconing, Md., has not purchased 
all the machinery needed. 

Piping.—The Clifton Iron Co., Ironaton, Ala., 
wants to buy second-hand cast-iron 
four to ten inches in diameter; state price, quan- 
tity, age and point of shipment. 

Trunk & 


Power Transmission.—The Seward 


Bag Co., Petersburg, Va., wants information, 
catalogues and prices on rope transmission of 
power 


Pulverizer and Burrstones —Angus M. Smith, 
737 Talleyrand avenue, Jacksonville, Fla., wants 
a Newel! vulverizer, twenty five to fifty tons ca- 
pacity, soft rock; also burrstone mill, 36 to 48 
inch, new or good second hand. 

Pump.— Wanted, a 750-gallon underwriters’ fire 
pump in good order and condition. Address H, 
1123 West Main street, Richmond, Va. 

Rails.—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, 
S.C., is in the market for 600 tons of 40-pound 
relay rails and fastenings. 

Railway Equipment.—The Clifton 
Ironaton, Ala., wants to buy a second-hand switch 
engine, Standard gave, 
steam brakes, 16x22 or 24 cylinder and 42-inch 
drivers, with eight or nine foot wheel base; 
also want second-hand cinder-pot te run on 
standard-gage track; state age price, make and 
point at which same may be inspected. 


Iron Co., 


30-ton, injectors and 


Saw-mill Equipment.—The Warren Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Texas, wants two steam drag 
saws. 

Shoe Machinery.—The board of prison commis. 
sioners, Nashville, Tenn., will want machinery 
for manufacturing shoes for 1700 convicts. Ad 
dress W. M. Nixon, secretary. 




















Smoke Consumer.—The Progress Manufacturing 
Co., Meridian, Miss., wants smoke consumers. 

Stone.—Sea'ed proposals for moving about 6000 
stone from Rock shoal, on Ken- 
tucky river, four miles below Beattyville, Ky., to 


| asite of Lock No. 7 at High Bridge, Ky., will be 


received at office in Cincinnati, Ohio, until Octo- 
ber 21; specifications, blank forms and all infor- 
mation will be furnished on application; James F, 


| Gregory, major of engineers. 


Stone-cutting Machinery.—The Winston-Salem 
Granite Co., 430 Main street, Winston, N. C., 


Clothing Machinery.—The board of prison com- | wants a good second-hand channeler. 


Talley- | 


horse. power electric motor, new or good second- | 


pipe from | 


187 


Terra-cotta Machinery.—The Fomona Terra 
Cotta Co., Pomona, N. C., wants prices per foot 
on fifty-eight feet six-inch and 116 feet four-inch 
cast-iron manifolds, with one-and one-quarter- 
inch outlets every twelve inches. 

Tin Boxes.—The Harlowe Phosphate Co., Har 
lowe, Fla., wants quotations on one-pound tin 
boxes for mailing purp: ses. 

Water Works.—See Construction 
item under Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Well-drilling Outfits, etc. — The Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa, is in the market all the 


Department 





time for pipe, tubing, casing, plumbers’ supplies 
boilers, pumps for gas, etc.; Matthew Bigger, 
purchasing agent. 


rhe Progress Manufacturing Co, of Meridian 


| Miss, is putting in a large boiler for heatiny 


some large buildings, including the Opera-Hous« 
Hotel and a wholesale dry-goods house “he 
smokestack will run up by the wal!s of the dry 
| goods house, which is five stories high, and the 


proprietors are anxious to get a smoke consumer 


to prevent the smoke and soot from damaging 


their goods; information solicited. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WORKING every night to catch up with orders 


| is the busy condition of the works of the Daug! - 


erty Typewriter Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Orders at 
the rate of scme twenty five a day is the record 
being made by these practical and well-designed 


machines, 


A LtarRGe order of machinery for a Southern 
knitting mill is being filled by the M. A. Furbush 
& Son Machine Co, Philadelphia, Pa. A 


| shoddy card «f large dimensions built by this 


new 


| concern was recently started at the plant of J. 1 
& G.S. Banta, Amsterdam, N. \ 
run Fred J. Meyers Co., of Hamilton, Ohic, 
| extensive manufacturer of wire goods, is adding 
| an addition to its plant for the purpose of manu 


| facturing bicycles. The company will turn out 
from 4000 to 5000 wheels per year. It expects to 
November An order his 
been placed with the Lodge & Davis Machine 


| Tool Co., of Cincinvati, Ohio, for hub machines 


be in operation by 


screw machines, milling machines and other 


bicycle tools 


Tun New Era tron Works, of Dayton, Ohic 
manufacturers of gas engines from three to fort Ny 
horse power, is working night and day on orders 
During the past month orders have becn turned 
down tor ten or twe.ve engines on account of not 
being ab’e to deliver them The natural conse 
quence of this increased business is the addition 
of new machinery which the company has just 
ordered from the Lodge & Davis Machine Too 


Co , of Cincinnati, Oho. 


Tuk Dayton Gas Engine & Manufacturing Co 
Dayton, Ohio, recently sold one of its high-grade 


engines to the Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Man 


ufacturing Co., of Dayton, Chio, to be shipped to 
New Orleats, where it is to be used to run an ice 
plant manufactured end set up by the latter com- 
pany. This is only another field where gas en 
gines can prove their economy and adaptability, 
and their employment by this prominent ice ma 

chine builder shows their utility for this service 
| After testing several and, in fact, placing engines 

of other makes in its foreign plants, the company 

finally decided upon the Dayton engine as the 
| best for the purpose. 


Mr. EvGkENE LANGEN, one of the noted mil- 
lionaires of Germany, and one of the directors c1 
the Otto Gas Engine Works, of Philadelphia 
died on the 2d inst, of heart failure at his country 
seat, Elsdorf. Mr. Langen was one of the largest 
beet-sugar manufacturers in the world, acquiring 
by that business about $20,000,000 in American 
money. He had besides a large business, and 
was a director of the Gas Motoren Fabrik Deutz, 
the n Germany. He was 
highly decorated different continental 
leaders for his ingenuity and enterprise, one be 
ing from Emperor William I. He visited the 
United States once only, in 1894, when the firm of 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co. ceased to exist 
the Otto Gas Engine Works was incorporated, 
which firm is now well known throughout the 
Hie was about sixty years old, and leaves 


largest of its kind 
by the 


and 


globe, 
a family of twelve children, one of whom, Mr. 
Gustave Langen, is the president of the above 
firm. 


Tue central position of Memphis, Tenn., for the 
reception and distribution of the products of in 
dustry materially enhance opportunities for man- 
ufacturing establishments in ths city. A_ fine 
plant in Memphis, Tenn., has recently 
placed on the market, and combines advantages 
that stamp the offering :s one of exceptional in 
terest to manufacturers looking Southward 
This plant, the Milburn Machine Works, was in 
spected by Mr. D. M. Thompson, president of the 
Corliss Steam Engine Co., of Providence, R | 
The views of Mr. Thompson, whose acquaint. nce 
with industrial conditions and large ex,erence 
lend authority to the statements he makes, are very 
interesting. He says: ‘‘The shop is very well ar- 








been 
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ranged, and can easily be adapttd to a considera- 


ble range of miscellaneous machine building 


The 


chosen: the site 


location of this plant impressed me as well 


is contiguous to the railroads, 


with ample facilities. It possesses natural advan- 


tages and the physical cond.tions requisite fora 


successful industry in ihe nes of mechanical 
work The build.ngs are of good design, of im- 
posing architecture and well constructed. The 
arrangement and general equipment admit of 
easy adaptation, by the use of proper tools, to 
very much heavier work than at present. The 
grounds comprise 120,000 square feet of area, and 
upon inquiry | was informed a fair valuation 
was fifty cents per square foot There is sufh- 
cient room for a considerable extension of the 
present plant.’ The A. B Pitkin Machinery Co., 


Providence, R_ 1, is offering this pla st for sale. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


d by J. A. Fay & Co., Cin 


cinnati, Ohio, makes an effective display of mod- 


A Larch folder issue 


ern woodworking machinery 
AN eight-page pamphlet fromthe Diamond Ma- 
mR les 


inding 


chine Co , Providence, describes and illus 


trates improved surface-gt and polishing 


machinery made by th concern \utom atic 


features and innovations adding to the accuracy 


and ease of operation characterize these machines. 


A rpAMruLir explaining the construction of the 
roaster made by Coll us & Mather, 
ied by that firm 


aud ore 
Wis., is 


good pints me 


drier 
Milwaukee, Among 
the 


drier are 


itioned as possessed by this 


that itis smokeless, built on scientific 


control of atten 


any 
di,color 


princip'es, is always under the 


dant, easily adjusted to uniformly dry ma 


terial in all grades of moisture, will no* 


the 
ates from 2000 to 4000 pounds of water an hour at 


finest or most delicate material and evapor- 


a micimum expense in fuel 


GRAPHITE, commonly but wrongly called plum 


bago or black lead, is considered softer and 
smoother than any known material and a good 
conductor of heat and electricity. Acids and 
alkalies will not act upon it, and it will resist a 
degree of heat thst will liquefy nickel. There 
fore it is readily seen why all authorities agree 


that pure flake graphite, properly prepared, is a 


superior natural lubricant. Practical tests have 


demonstrated the value of 
flake graphite in 


roads have used this product for a number of 


great 


reducing friction. Some rail 


and useful 


years, demonstrating its economy 
ness. Lately samples have been sent by the man 
ufacturer to experien: d locomotive engineers 


and a number of careful tests have been made 
remarkable 
the 


the 


The results of these tests show some 
An 
ind experiences of 


interesting pamphlet giving 


making 


records 


opinions those 


< 
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of its 8 per cent. preferred stock. The proceeds 


from the sale of this stock are to be employed in | 


building the works and supplying working capital 

Ir is well known to everyone acquainted with 
the practical working of steam boilers that in all 
amount of surp us heat 
yreat saving is pos- 
waste in the feed 

Considerab e attention has 


cases there is a large 
escaping up the chimney. A 
sible by using this heating 
water for the boilers 
been drawn to the success of Green’s economizer 
service. This apparatus, which 


1 ability to save from 15 to 25 per 


for this 


demonstrated ar 


| cent. of fuel consists of a set of cast iron pipes 
about four inches in diameter and nine feet in 
length, mide in sections (of various widths), 
and are connec.ed together by “top"’ and “bot 








Dixon's pure 


tests has been issued by the Joseph Dixon Cru-i- | 


ble Co , Jersey City, N J 


“THIGH EXPLOSIVE is the name now geneally 
applied to that class of explosives of which nitro- 
carefu ly 


Atlas 


glycerine is the active principle. A 
prepared compound of this character is 
possessing great explosive power united 


This pow 


powder, 


with that important essential—safety 


der is a mixtureof nitro-glycerine with an ab-orb 


ing dope, the chemical formula of the later being 


so devised that in 


permanently absorbing the niiro-glycerine it is 


itself a gas-producing compound, thus materially 


assisting the effect of the explosion. When un- 
confined in the op o aic Atlas powder burus freely 
without exp'csion, Many advantages obtained 


by the use of th.s prodnet a epoimteiout Econ 


omy in labor and m «terial and absence of danger 


in its application, transportation and st wage are 


qualities which are important advantages. A 


very interesting pamphlet hands: mely illustrated 
has been publishe i by the Repsuno Chemical Co, 
Wilmington, Del, 
This publication 


manufacturer of this powder 


will be found to present some 


valuable data to contr.ctors avd others interested 


in the use of explosives. 


’ 
rue production of best sugar affords an indus 
fu.l of 


Some 


try attractive oppo tunities for cap.tal. 
data 
Kentucky demonstrate that the 
Important factor in 


It has been 


valuable accumulated from experi 
ments made in 
South is going to become an 
the development of this industry. 
shown that the State of Kentucky offered supe 
the growing of bee s and the 


A com- 


rior advantages for 


manufacture of sugar, etc., therefrom 
pany is already at work raising beets, and is now 
building a factory at Bowling Green. This con- 
the Kentucky Beet 


American rights to the 


cern, Co,is the 
owner of Dr. Titus 


Knauer patents by which the percentage of sugar 


Sugar 
the 


is constantly maintained in the beets and the pro 


duction per acre largely increased. It als» hasa 


process for refining by which the yield of 
sugar is increased and refuse decreased to a 
minimum. Twenty-two acres of land were 
bought for the factory site, which will have a 
capacity of ss0 tons of beets per day. Messrs. 
Cordes and Doerstling, well known German 
expeits will m uage the concern lo investors 
this company is now offering, through Perey A. 


Pickrell, 35 Wall street, New York city, $500,000 


| than 


addition to thoroughly and 


sole | 


tom headers," these again being connected by 


‘top’ and “bottom branch p pes” running length 
wise, one at the top and the other at the bottom, 
oppo both outside the brick flue 
which encloses the economizer. The waste gases 
the ordinary flue 


The feed water 


on s.te sides, 


are led to the economizer by 


from the boilers to the chimney 


has 


| minded citizens are successful, Newport 
News will soon have several large indus- 
tries in or near its boundaries and several 
thousand people added to its population. 
Two projects to build cotton mills are now 
One of these has already 


REc- 


being promoted. 
been noted in the MANUFACTURERS’ 


ORD. It is to be a $500,000 company to 
build a mill. The officers are Lewis A. 
Blair, president; Col. A. Buford, vice- 


president; S. G. Wallace, 
treasurer; G. A. Schmelz, 
Hom L. L. 


the gentleman, except Mr. Schmelz, 


assistant treas- 
All of 


who 


urer; Lewis, attorney. 


| 1s a banker at Newport News, are promi- 


| nent in Richmond financial circles. 


is forced into the economizer by the boiler pump | 


lower branch pipe nearest the 
vases, and emerges from the 


at the 
point of exit of the g 
economizer at the upper branch pipe nearest the 
Each pipe is pro 
made to travel 


or injector 


point where the gases enter. 
vided with which is 
continuously up and down the pipe at a slow rate 


the object being to keep the external 


1 scraper, 


of speed, 
surface clean, soot being a non-conductor of heat. 
Considerable from a of tests, to- 
gether with a fuil description of this apparatus, 
issued by the 


data number 


is given in a pamphlet recently 


Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y, the 
manufacturer aoreel 
NEWPORT NEWS’S PROSPECTS, 


Two 8500,000 Cotton Mills Projected, 
Alsou S100,000 Kulitting MIl—Not 


a Vacant House in Town. 


|Special Corres. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD.] 


News, VA., 


100 houses more today 


NEWPOR1 October 14. 
“Tf had 


Newport News for families of from four to 


we 
six people we could rent them.” Such was 


the remark a News real-estate 


Agent 
tion verifies it. 


Newport 


made to the writer, and investiga- 


It is a fact that although the town has 
11,000 population by the census recently 


completed and about 2000 dwellings, not a 


dwelling in its limits is vacant—that is, 


not acompleted dwelling. This fact speaks 
well for the real estate market in the city. 
When have more tenants 


realty dealers 


tenant-houses their business is con- 
sidered to be on a healthy basis, and it 
certainly has improved considerably since 
the writer's last visit, eighteen months ago. 
At that time the number of vacant houses 
was quite large, and real estate was de- 
cidedly depressed. A reaction for the bet- 


ter, however, has been in progress for over 


a year, and while in no sense a boom, it 
has reached large proportions. 

The industrial and business activity of 
the community is responsible largely for 
this condition. At the plant of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry-Dock Co. 
2000 men are now working on new vessels 
and the repair work on hand, The com- 
pany expects to add several hundred more 
in the near future—if houses can be secured 
to shelter them. The business at this plant 
is best indicated by the following list of its 
contracts: 

States gunboats, 


Three United aggre- 





BREE. ccce 66 ceesetccscecces crekecss vee $1,000,000 
One s5600-ton “steamship. for the Plant 

Railway & Steamship Co........66.0 600,000 
One 4300-ton ship for the Cromwell Line, 

torun between New Orleans and New 

VOCB. cccece 40> cccceoceccoosece §00,000 
Repairs to steamship New borough.. 60,000 
Repairs to steamship Ascania....... eee 15,000 

BOB csce 600065 dhce cctencncsesoses + $2,175,000 


Two of the gunboats are about ready for 
launching, while the hull of the Plant ship 
is nearly completed. Sheathing is also 
being placed on the hull of the third gun- 
boat. The 
$25,000 weekly in wages, which with $5000 
coming from other industries, aggregates 
$30,000 weekly, the most of which goes to 
Newport News 
has greatly stimulated trade, and the city 


work is distributing over 


people. Naturally, this 


has a busy, bustling aspect, which is very 
encouraging. 

If the efforts of Col. Carter M. 
Mr. M. H. Lash and a few other broad- 


Braxton, 


Mr. 
Blair is of the firm of Harvey Blair & Co., 
wholesale grocers; Colonel Buford was vice- 
president of the Virginia Midland Kailroad 

Mr. Wallace 
Bank. About 
$70,000 has been secured in stock 


and is a bank director, while 
is cashier o! the Citizens’ 
sub- 
scriptions in Richmond and Hampton to 
this enterprise, which is to be on the co 


operative plan. A firm of mill engineers is 


| now preparing plans for the buildings, 


which are to be located between Newport 
News and Hampton. 

The second mill is to contain about 4o,- 
000 spindles. Its president is to be a 
Southern man who has made a success of 
textile manufacturing in New 
and who is now part-owner in one of the 
Northern mills. Ile 


England 


largest N has been look- 


ing over the ground with associates, and 


| the writer is reliably informed has decided 


| on this point as the place to build. These 
plants, it is estimated, will give employ- 


| Col, 


| industries. 


ment to 2000 people. 

Another enterprise, the Powhatan Knit- 
ting & Hosiery Mill Co., has been organized 
with $100 ooo and is securing subscriptions. 
Carter M, 
vice-president; 


Braxton is president; H,. E 
Parker, Charles Shepard, 
secretary, and James M. Curtis, treasurer. 

The Newport News Foundry Co., capi- 
talized at $100,000, is 
plant which will cost complete fully $60,000, 


now equipping a 
It will be ready for operation about Janu- 
ary 1 and will employ about roo hands, 
supplying castings to the ship-yard and other 
Mr. F. 
ws & Hampton electric 


W. Darling, president 
of the Newport Ne 
line, who has been one of the principal 
developers of Hampton, is president of the 
foundry company, and Mr. E. B Starke, a 
Richmond capitalist, the general manager. 
Mr. T. B. Manviile, superintendent of the 
Old Dominion Land Co., is also preparing 
to erect asaw mill near the city. Altogether 
the capital represented in these projects 
under way and planned amounts to fully 


$1,200,000, 

The number of houses now being built 
represents an outlay of fully $75,000, while 
the Marine Bank has accepted plans fora 
$25,000 building. In addition, two busi- 


tion of a value of $25,000 each. 
D. ALLEN WILLEY. 





THE Southern States magazine is read by 
thousands of farmers, fruit-growers, stock- 
raisers and business men in ail the North, 
West and Northwest, who are looking to 
the South as a future home and are trying 
to inform themselves as to the relative 
advantages of different parts of the South. 
If you have farm, garden or orchard property 
for sale the Southern States will put you 


into communication with buyers. Send 
for sample copy and rates. Manufacturers’ 
Record Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md.; 


Wm. H. Edmonds, editor and manager. 





Atlanta Expositi n Excursion Tickets 
via Penvsylvania Railroad. 





For the -ovton States International Ex- 
position, Atlanta, Ga, September 18 to 
Dev moer 31, 1895, the Pennsylvania Rail- 

ad Co. has arranged for the sale of 
round-trip tickets from Baltimore to At- 
lanta and re'urn on the following basis: 

$28.50 for season tickets sold September 
16 to December 15, good for return until 
January 7, 1896. 

$21.25 for 20-day excursion tickets sold 
September 16 to December 15. 

$16.00 for 10-day excursion tickets sold 





Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week 
from September 17 to December 24. T 


secretary and 


ness blocks are planned or under construc- | 


pict. 8, 1895. 
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MANAGERS of mills, factories, furnaces, 


mines, etc., and parties starting manufac- 
turing enterprises and needing machinery 
or suppplies of any kind will find it profit- 
able to consult the advertising columns of 
the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. Its pages 
contain names of the best houses in the 
country among manufacturers of and dealers 
in machinery and mill supplies. 


Exeursion Rates to Atlanta. 


On account of the Atlanta Exposition. 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will sel! 
excursion tickets at greatly reduced rates 
Season tickets will be sold every day unti 
December 15, good returning until January 
7, 1896. Twenty-day tickets will be sold 
every day until December 15, good return- 
ing for twenty days from date of sale 
Ten-day tickets will be sold Tuesday and 
Thursday each week until December 24, 
good returning for ten days from date of 
sale. The rate from Baltimore will be 
$28 so for season, $21.25 for twenty-day 
and $16 for ten-day tickets. 

Correspondingly low rates 
points on the line. 


from other 
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$100.000 
7 Per Cent, Semi-Anunal Dividend Stock 


THE ATLANTA LOAN & INVEST- 
MENT CO., of Atlanta, Ga., a building and 
loan on banking lines, offer to the public a limited 
amount of its Permanent Capital stock, 
Guaranteed Interest 7 Per Cent., and 
a . in addition to the interest, 
n the net surplas of the company 
every two years. Refer to the Atlanta 
Trust & Banking Co., Merchants’ Bank and 
American Trust & Banking Co., of Atlanta. 
Eastern correspondence desired. For full par- 
ticulars address 


ATLANTA LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., 


S11 Equitable Building, Atianta, Ga. 


MANUPACTURERS' 





— 


Faithfulness Guaranteed. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 


Home Office, BALTIMORE. 





P-id im Capital...cccccsccccees $750,000 00 
Surplus. .ccorcececs cece cosces 350,000 00 
Reserve Requirement and un- 

divided Profits..... ........ 237.767 00 


$1,337,767 00 

Accepted by the United States Government as 
sole surety on Bonds of every description 

BECOMES SURETY ON BONDS of 
officers and employees of Banks, Railroad, Ex- 
press and Telegraph Companies, Officials of 
States, Cities ont Counties. 

Bonds furnished for Executors, Administrators 
and al] undertakings ia Judicial Proceedings. 

EDWIN WARFIELD, President. 





HERMAN E. BOSLER, Secy. and Treas. 























J. we. saseumens. 


MIDDENDORF, 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange. 


Wa. B. Oviver. 


OLIVER & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 213 E. Cerman Street, 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission. its on attention 
Investment Loans. Dealers in Foreign a Drafts on Europe an 


[KEYSER BUILDING.] 


Baltimore, Md. 
iven to Manicipal and other 
Letters of Credit furnished. 





CLAPP & COMPANY, 


STOCKS, 


PRIVATE TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


COTTON, 


Bank Stocks and Municipal Bonds Bought and Sold. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Mills Building, NEW YORK. 
CRAIN. 


Receive Deposits. Allow Interest. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 





SOUTHERN 
SECURITIES 
*Pought and Sold. 


We Buy Total Issues of _-~ aw 


Bonds 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. 
BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


'63 & 165 Dearborn St., Chicago, 70 State St., Boston. 


ANDREW MAYER, 


10 Wal! Street, New York. 
Street Railways, 

ctric Light Plants, 

Gas and Water Works, 


vity, County, 
Water Company 
Street Railroad 





Investments, 
Loans on Collateral, Ele 
Commercial Paper, 


Capital Procured, Constructed and Reorganized. 


1="Correspondence Solicited. 


Marviand Trust Go, 


Corner South and German Sts. 
BALTIMORE, 


CAPITAL, - = St, 000,000. 


A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT 
AND TRUST FUNDS. 

Acts as Financial Agent for States, Cities, 
Towns, Railroads and other Corporations. 
Transacts a general trust business. Lends 
money on approved security. Allows interest 
on special deposits. Acts as Irustee under 
Mortgages, Assignments and Deeds of Trust; 
as Agent for the Transfer or Registration of 
Stocks and Bonds, and for the payment of 
coupons, interest and dividends. 


J. WILLCOX BROWN, presivenr. 
LLOYD L. JACKSON, vice-pnresr. 
J. BERNARD SCOTT, Secretary and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Leopold Strouse, 
Henry Walters, 











J]. Willcox Brown, 
Wm. A. Marburg, 


H. J. Bowdoin, H. A. Parr, 

Basil B. Gordon, B. N. Baker, 

Lloyd L. Jackson, Andrew D. Jones, 
Fred. M. Colston, James Bond, 
Joshua Levering, Alexander Brown, 
Frank Brown, T. K. Worthington, 


Clayton C. H 


W. B. Brooks, Jr., 
of Baltimore. 


Fredk W. Wood 


PERCY A. PICKRELL, 


38S Wall Street, 


NVESTHENT BANKER 


High-Grade Securities, 
Enterprises of Merit Financed, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





JOHN L. WILLIAMS & SONS, 


BANKERS, 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Southern Investment Securities, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Dealers in 








PROPOSALS. 


HE BOARD OF PRISON COMMISSIONERS 
OF TENNE-:SEE invite bids, separa‘ely, 
for the component parts, and also as a whole, for 
the erection of the new State Penitentiary. Bids 
to be opened at 12 M., October 2gth, 805 Plans 
and specifications can be seen at the office of the 
commissioners at Nashville. and also at office of 
S. M. Patton architect. Chattanooga, Tenn. Fur- 
ther information furnished by W. M. NIXON, 
Secretary, at Nashville or Chattanooga, Tenn. 





REASURY DEPARTMENT, Office Supervis- 
ing Architect, Washington, D. C., October 
7, 1895 —Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 2 o'clock P. M on the asth day of | 
October, 1895, and opened immediately there- 
after, for all the labor and materials required for 
the spproaches to the U. S. Postoffice, Court- 
bouse, etc , Charleston, S. C., in accordance with 
the drawing and specification, copies of which 
may be had at th's office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at Charleston, S.C. Each bid 
must be accompanied by a certified check for one 
hundred and fifty dollars (g150). The right is 
reserved to reject any and all bids and to waive 
any defect or informalitv in any bid if it be 
deemed in the interest of the Government to do 
so. Ali proposals received after the time stated 
will be returned tothe bidders. Proposals must 
be enclosed in envelopes, sea'ed and marked, 
“Proposal for Approaches to the U. S. Postoffice, 
Courthouse, etc., at Charleston, . € .” and 
addressed to WM. MARTIN AIKEN, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 
Sey ~! DEPARTMENT, Office Supervis- 
ing Architect, Washington, D.C., October 
4 1895 —Sealed proposals wil!l be received at 
this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on the agth day 
of October, 1895, and opened immediately there- 
after, for all the labor and materials required for 
the stone and brick work of the basement and 
area walls, area floors, horizontal drains in 
basement, etc , of the U.S. Postoffice at Buffalo, 
N. Y.. in accordance with the drawings and 
specifica’ ion, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent on 
the building site. Fach bid must be accom- 
panied by a certified check for five hundred 
dollars ($500). The tight is reserved to reject 
any or all bids or to waive anv defect or infor- 
mality in any bid should it be deemed in the 
interest of the Governmenttodoso All propos- 
als received after the time stated will be returned 
to the bidders. Proposals must be enclosed in 
envelopes, sealed and marked, “Proposal for 
Stone and Brickwork of the Basement and Area 
Walls, Area Floors, Horizontal Drains in Base- 
ment, etc., of the U. S. Postoffice at Buffalo, 
N.Y.,”"’ and addressed to WM. MARTIN AIKEN, 
Supervising Architect. 


4 ley DEPARTMENT, Office Svpervis 

ing Architect, Washington, D. C., October 
12, 1895.—Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 2 o’clock P. M. on the ist day of 
November, 1895, and opened immediately there- 
after for all the labor and materials required to 
put in place complete the steel and iron work 
of the U.S. Postoffice, Courthouse and Custom- 
house, Milwaukee, Wis., above the attic floor, 
with the exception of the upner ~»ortion of the 
tower, in accordance with the drawings and 
srecification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the supe:intendent at 
Milwaukee, Wis. Each bid must be accompanied 
by a certified check for five hundred dollars 
($500). The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive ay defect or informality in 
any bid, should it be deemed in the interest of 
the governmenttodoso All bids received after 
the time stated will be returned to the bidders. 
Proposals must be enclosed in envelopes, sealed 
and marked “Proposal for the Sterl and Iron 
Framing of the Roof, etc., U. S. Postoffice, Court- 
house and Customhouse, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
addressed to WM. MARTIN AIKEN, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 














Topographical S urvey. 


A well trained corps of Civil Engineers, 
including Topographers, Compators, 





Draughtsmen, etc., who have been engaged 
upon the Topographical Survey of Balti- 
more City, can, after November Ist, 1595, 
be engaged for any work of surveys, loca- 


ineering work 
Corpora- 


| tion or other branches of eng 
requiring skill and exactness. 
tions or individuals needing such assistance 
are requested to communicate with JOSTATI 


PIERCE, JR., Prin. Asst. Engr., Topo- 
graphical Survey, City of Baltimore, 922 
Equitable Building, Baltimore, Maryland, 





Chemistry Ceology. 


Analyt cal Chemical Work of all kinds. Geo 
logical and Chemical Inves igation of Mineral 
Properties. Special knowledge of the M neral 
Resources of the Virginias. 

Prepared samples cau be 
poiuts at nomival cost. 

CHARLES CATLETT, 
(Formerly U.S. Geological Survey), 
t0 New Cou't House St., STAUNTON, VA. 


sent from distant 





IF you are thinking of enlarging 
your mill, factory or mine, or of 
purchasing machinery of any kind, 
send us ® postal card giving cbhar- 
acter of machinery needed. 





SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


W. D. DUNNING, 


96 W. Water St 





The BROUCHTON 
DRY MIXER, 
Hard Plaster, Cement, Paint, &c. 





& Boschert 
HY ORAULIC 


Boomer 





The 





FOR BALING 
Cloth, Paper, Yarn, &c. 


Or for any other purpose re 
qalring great pressure 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS Co. 


286 W Wetter St Swrecner N YV. 


| 
R. OERLEIN, — _2 
| 
| 








330 Carondelet Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mill Agent and Broker, 
In COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


Choice and prime Cake and Meal for export; 
ofi erades meal. Cottonseed-Hull ashes for fer- 


tilizers. Correspondence solicited. 














SURETY BONDS OF EVEFY KIND. 


American Banking & Trust Co. 


OF BALTIMORE CITY, 


Equitable Building, Baltimore. 





$500,000 
500,000 


Capital, fally paid, - - 

Stockholders’ Liabl.ity, - 
President. 

t Vice-Presidents. 


Secretary-Treas. 
Counsel. 


JaMEsS Bonn, 
JOHN HUBNER, 
JosHvuA HORNER, 
Joun T. STONE 
Joun K. Cowen, 


Gives security for Executors, Administrators, 
Trustees, Receivers, officers of Banks, Corpora- 
tions, Lodges and Societies, Contractors, Clerks, 
Messengers, Conductors, Motormen, ‘and all 
other employees, &c. 


GUARANTEES THE FULFILMENT OF CONTRACTS. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


‘Munn, Son k Lo 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MERCHANTS 
Solicit Orders for Future Detivery, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


COTTON 





.W.JOH NS’ 








THE STANDARD PAINT FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 








D(C} JENS BEIM UE 
Pe SHOES TS 








Sample Card and Descriptive. Price List tree by mail 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, 


Steam Packing, 


Boller Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, Etc. 


Asbestos Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials. 


&7 MAIDEN LA 


JERSEY CITY: CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NE, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. LONDON, 











cants, 








J D. Baker, Frederick, Md. 
Augas: Belmont, New York. 
John B Garrett, Philadelphia. 
A. A. H. Boissevain, Loadon, 





Has it 
Occurred 


to You that a saving of 10 per cent. on first cost of LEATHER 
BELTING often means 30 to 40 per cent. less wear. 


Give “AKRON” Belting a Trial 


Defective 
“DYNAMO, 


with other makes and see wh ch wears the lonvest 
Belts replaced free. 
“LIGHT DOUBLE.” 


THE AKRON BELTINC CO. 


‘438-142 North Maiu Street, AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


FOR CERTAIN WORK? 


“AKRON.” “ECLIPSE, 
Valuable reference book mai ed fiee 





Lire nessit 


FOR, LL KIND 





Oy, 
and 


to appli- 


MENTION TH PAPER, 
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PECIAL Advertisements 








OF (SZ ENERAL Interest. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


|_HERE! I 


stock Fos Hie” K FOR 


LOOK. 


ina big dividend paying company. 
Must come quick. 


care Manufacturers’ Record. 


WANTED 


For TEN years 


C. M., 


0" 


At 5 per cent. per annum, 
Approved Security. First 
Mortgage on real estate in 
the City of Tampa, Fla. 





For details write to 


SOLON B. TORMAN, 
TAMPA, FLA 





WANTED, TO RENT 
by a good party, a WINTER RESORT 
HOTEL 


South. Address * 


in a dry and healthy location 
IIOTEL,” care Manu- 


facturers’ Record. 





Kaolin ~» Corundum 
FOR SALE. 


Fine and large bed of KAOLIN and the n.ost 
extensive deposit of CORUNDUM ever found. 
For particulars write 


F. R. HEWITT, Hewitt, Swain County, N. C. 





FOR SALE CHEAP. 

The ENTIRE PLANT and OUTFIT 
of the GEORGIA-FLORID4 FUR- 
NITURE CO., Americus, Ga. 

Buildings and machinery new and in first-class 

condition, Conveniently located on G.& A R.R. 

and close to an unlimited supply of hardwood, 

which can be bought cheap. Reasons for sale, 
change of business. Address the GEORGIA- 

FLORIDA FURNITURE CO, Americus Ga 


FOR SALE, 
In the city of 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 

An ideal city for a winter home, full of historic 


interest, and a climate mild and soft in winter, 
but not hot enough to be enervating, 


A Beautiful 
Old Colonial Residence 
And a Handsome ; 
Large Modern Residence. 


The City of Charleston water supply is ob- 
tained from artesian wells, and it has recently 
been proven to be a valuable dyspeptic cure 
when used as drinking water, and a rheumatic 
cure when bathed in hot Both of these resi- 
dences are supplied with this “ater. 


aiso Timber and Farming Lands 
and Rice Plantations in South Carolina. 


For further particulars address 





Exchange Banking & Trust Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


VALUABLE 
Virginia 
Iron and 
Manganese 


PROPERTY 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned, as trustee, off-rs for sale on 
he most reasonable terms, about 25,1/00 acres 
of iron ore, manganese and timber lands on the 
line of the Shenandoah Valley branch of. the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad in Rockingham 
County, Va. These lands are in the famous 
iron ore belt at the Western base of the Blue 
Ridge, and its ore beds have been opened and 
are ta good shape for inspection. The same is 
true of its manganese and manganiferous ores. 
For further particulars ard for price address 


JED, HOTOHKISS, 
STAUNTON, VA. 








INVESTORS. 


ao SALE -POPLAR, WALNUT. on“ OAK 
rREES, TIMBER and COAL LANDS 
Kentucky and Virginia 
W. J. HORSLEY, 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 





Cheap 





For Sale. 


10,000 White Oak Trees. 
2,235 Acres of Tie Timber, and 
2,000 Acres of Fine Coal and 


Timber Land, 


O. D. HILL, Kendalia, W. Va. 





FOR SALE. 
Stock Yellow Pine Lumber, 


Teams, good will, Planing Mill, Scroll end Turn- 
ing Machinery attached, and on g od yard loca- 
tion in rapidly improving Southern city. Imme- 
diate and surrounding popu'ation about 100 ooo. 
Healthy climate. Address YELLUW srINE, 
care Manufacturers’ Record. 


Receivers Sale. 


The plart of the Ed nburg Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company will be sold at Public Auction in 
Edinburg, Indiana, Monday, December 9, 1895. 


The property consists of four town lots and 
buildings covering same. The machine shop is 
well equippe 1 with machinery for manufacturing 
self feed rip saws, band saws and other machinery, 
and the foundry has daily capacity of eight tons, 
All in running order and now running. A full 
stock of fit ings and plumber’s supplies, as well 
as wood wo:king machines of the company’s 
manufacture. Here is an opportunity to buy an 
established plant worth $40,000 for less than one- 
quarter that amount. A competent man with 
small means could interest local capital and 
swing a large business. 

Full particulars by addressing 

WILLIAM ‘LHURELKELD, Receiver, 


Edinburg, Indiana. 
zg 








Saw Mill 


FOR SALE 


aa~—— TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
Almost new, Engine, Boiler. Band Mill, 
Gangs, Lath and Picket Mill, Trucks, etc. 
Also 6000 feet T Rails. 


Sold at a bargain on very easy terms. 
Address 


WOOLVERTON & TINSMAN, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


Fine Manufacturing 
Property FOR SALE. 


The Millburn Gin & Machine Co, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 


With Tools, Foundry and Boiler Shop. One of 
the finest plants in the United States. Ata great 
bargaia. Full particulars of 


A. B. PITKIN MACHINERY CO. 
Providence, R. lL. 


two 














FOR SALE, 


In a large growing Southern city of 75,000 
inhabitants, a fine 


STEAM LAUNDRY, 


Making a Profit of $10,000 a Year. 


Good reasons for selling. Do not answer 
unless you have money to buy and mean 
business. It is a chance of a lifetime for 
a man who wants an old-established and 
good-paying business. For full particulars 
address D 7% 

Manufa: turers’ Record. 
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ANTED TO PU RCHASE—A se econd-hand | 
CINDER POT, in good condition, to run 


\ 





on standard gauge track. State age, price, make 
and po me at pon h same may be inspected. 
IFTON IRON CO, Ironaton, Ala, 
Waste ro BUY A good lot of second 
hand CAST IRON PIPE, from 4 to to 
mches in diameter. State price, quantity, age 
ind point of shipment. 
CLIFTON IRON CO., Ironaton, Ala. 








F SALE OR LEASE. — Mar ble Mil 
and Forty Acres of Finest Ten- 
nessee Marble. One quarry, twenty acres 
of Pink Marble. Mill located at Loudon, Tenn. 
Buildings nearly new and in good repair. Ail 
machinery in first-class condition. Mi!! has been 
running up to December ist, 1894. Has river 
and railroad facilities. Will seil mill separate 
from quarries if so desired. 


Address 
H. H. SUTTON, Aurora. IND. 


ROLLING MILL <2. 


SALE. 

Capacity 25 tons single shift. Machinery abso- 
lutely new; never used. Ste unsurpassed. A 
rare opportunity 


and at about one-fourth of 
original cost, 


Full particulars of 
ANNISTON ROLLING MILLS, Annis 








ton, Ala 














FOR SALE. 


Stock and Good Will of established business 
with good trace in 


Railroad, Mill and Factory Supplies, 


Good clean stock; inventory about $10,000. No 
better location in the South. For full particulars 
address SUPPLIES, Box 207, Nortolk, Va. 





F "OR SA L—— 


The BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, 
PATTERNS. TOOLS, Stock on 
hand, Good WIIl, etc., of the 
NORWICH LOCK MFG. CO., 

of Roanoke, Va. 


This plant cost, three years ago, nearly $3c0 ooo. 
The stock on hand, at a recent careful valuation, 
aggregated $50,000 The plant is now receiving 
$6000 in satisfactory orders monthly by mail and 
without solicitation. Has an established trade 
in West and South. Low and satisfactory terms 
to purchasers. Address 


MALCOLM W. BRYAN, Trustee, 
ROANOKE, VA 


FOR SALE 


One i8 inch by 24 inch Corliss Valve Automatic 
Cut-off Engine, with one band wheel, dia. 120 
inch by 2c inch face; sight-feed lubricators and 
oil cups complete; one throttle valve and steam 
pipe connection. 

Two Steel Tubular Boilers, <4 inch dia., 16 feet 
long, with 64 4-inch tubes full flush fronts, grate- 
bars and smokestacks, 28 inch by 50 feet. 

One boiler feed Steam Pump. 

One Barymon Heater, and pipe e*nnection. 

All complete and in working order. 


Address 
JOHN T. McK EE, 
Clerk City Council, Buena Vista, Va. 

















Do You 


WANT TO ATTRACT 


LAND BUYERS and SETTLERS 


From the NORTH 
and WEST? 


If so write for full information to the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
Magazine. 
WM. H. EDMONDS, 


Editor and Manager. 
Published by 


Manufacturers’ Record Publishing Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE HUGHES GOLD MINE FOR SALE. 


A fully developed GOLD MINE in Virginia, in fee simple, is for sa'e. in part or whole, at one- 
fourth the sum for which a property of the same value could be purchased in a Western State, 


present controllers not having sufficient capital to put down a chlorination 
There are eight to ten true fissure veins. assaying $10 to $275 per ton. 
miners’ wages $« per diem; 274 acres of land, over half under cultivation; 


boiler, etc.; 


wood and water; good residence and all necessary outhouses. 


om and operate it. 
Mill of ten stamps, engine. 
plenty of 


A rich magnetic IRON ORE vein, 


free from sulphur, crosses the property for three quarters of a mile; five miles from railroad station. 


| Mining can be done twelve months in the vear. 
address for one month “GOLD MIN: R,’ 
Write for printed prospectus. 


No snow blockades; no blizzards. 
t,’’ 309 West rath St., 
Rigid investigation courted. 


Cut this out and 
NEW YORK CITY. 








COURT SALE 


OF VALUABLE 


fron Mining Proper 


AND 


CITY LOTS. 


By virtue of the decree and pursuant to 
the orders of the Superior Court of Gaston 
county, at the September term, 1895, of said 
court the undersigned receivers and com- 
missioners appointed by said court will, on 


the 
FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY, 1896, 


(it being the 6th day of January, 1896,) at 
10 o’clock A. M., at the office of the Bes- 
semer Mining Co. in Bessemer City, N.C, 
sell at public auction to the highest bidder, 
on the terms hereinafter named, the entire 
property, real and personal and mixed, and 
assets of every kind and description, be- 
longing to the Bessemer Mining Co., corpo- 
ration, consisting of about (1700) seventeen 
hundred acres of land in and near the town 
of Bessemer City, N C., lying on both sides 
of the Charlotte & Atlanta division of the 
Southern Railway, and constituting the val- 
uable mining plant of said Bessemer Min- 
ing Co., machinery, tools and appliances, 
office furniture and fixtures, ores on hand, 
&c., to be sold in a body and as a whole. 

A full, complete and more particular de- 
scription of said lands and mineral and 
timber rights, easements and privileges 
may be found on reference to the several 
deeds to said Bessemer Mining Co. for the 
same, which are in the possession of the 
undersigned, and are duly registered in 
the office of the register of deeds for the 
county of Gaston, in the State of North 
Carolina, obtained by said Bessemer Min- 
ing Co. from the following named corpora- 
tions and individuals, to wit: 

From the Bessemer City Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Co.; the Consolidated Manufac- 
turing Co.; the Fidelity Bank, of Durham, 
N, C. trustee; J. A. Smith and wife; J. 
A. Pinchback ; R. D. Ormond and wife; 
Benjamin M. Ormond and wife; Jacob 
Ormond and others. 

At the same time and place” the under- 
signed will offer for sale as aforesaid, a 
very large number of city lots belonging to 
said Bessemer Mining Co., located in 
said town of Bessemer City, N. C., and 
suitable for building lots for residence and 
business purposes, laid down upon W. R. 
Richardson’s survey and map of Bessemer 
City, N. C., which will be designated and 
pointed out to purchasers on the day of sale. 

Also the “Fire Clay Tract” of land in 
Cleveland county referred to and conveyed 
to said Bessemer Mining Co. by said Besse- 
mer City Mining & Mfg. Co. by the 
deed registered in book No. 20 (deeds), 
page 523, in the office of the register of 
deeds for Gaston ow and also described 
in the deed to said J. A. Smith from R. N. 
Patterson and others, dated March 24th, 
1891, registered in the office of the register 
of deeds for Cleveland county in book B B 
of deeds, page 223. 

TERMS OF SALE: One-third of the 
purchase money to be paid in cash and the 
balance of the purchase money to be paid 
within twelve months from and after the 
day of sale, with interest from the day of 
sale on the deferred payments. 

Possession to be given the purchasers on 
receipt by the undersigned of the one-third 
cash payment on the purchase money, and 
the purchaser to be thereafter responsible 
for and liable to pay all taxes assessed 
against the property purchased by him, and 
title deecs withheld as security for deferred 
payments. 

It will be optionary with purchasers to 
anticipate and pay the deferred payment 
of the balance of the purchase morevy at 
any time after the date of sale and with'n 
the twelve months aforesaid, and thereby 
stop the accruing of interest on the de- 
ferred payment. 

Any further information desired con- 
cerning said property and the sale thereof 
may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned, or to their agent, Charles L. 
Lawton, of Bessemer City, N.C, 

J. S. Carr, 
of Durham, N. C., 
E. T. CARRINGTON, 
of Bay City, Mich., 


Receivers and Commissioners. 
September 2oth, 1895. 
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TLANTA EXPOSITION SUPPLEMENT. 


The Visit of the Cotton 


NEW ENGLAND TO T 








HE SOUTH. 


Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion to Atlanta. 


In 1890 the New England States had 
$243,000,000 invested in cotton manufac- 
turing, or nearly $100,000,000 more than 
in 1880. Providing the rate of increase 
since 1890 has been about the same, 
New England must now have about 
$300,000,000 invested in cotton mills. 
This vast industry is represented by the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was organized in 
1865. Membership in this association is 
limited to those actively engaged in 
cotton manufacturing. This association 
was formed for the purpose of encour- 
aging scientific investigation and ex- 
periment as to the methods of manufac- 
turing cotton, collecting and imparting 
information relating to this industry, 
promoting social intercourse among its 
members, etc. 

Some months ago correspondence 
with members of the board of gov- 
ernors developed the fact that they 
were favorably inclined to holding their 
semi-annual October meeting in At- 
lanta. Such a radical departure from 
established customs had, however, to 
be submitted to a full vote of the mem- 
bers, and this was done by mail. The 
board of governors sent to every mem- 
ber a letter asking for a vote in favor of 
Atlanta or of the White Mountains as the 
place for the October meeting, and this 
was followed by a letter from the MANu- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD to every member 
pointing out the desirability of a trip 
through the South at this season, and 
of Atlanta as a meeting-place. Atten- 
tion was called to the rapid growth of 
cotton manufacturing in the South, and 
to the value to our New England friends 
of a study of the whole Southern situa- 
tion. The vote was in favor of Atlanta, 
and on October 21 the start will be made 
from Boston in one or more special 
trains. A stop of a few hours will be 
made in Washington and Charlotte; 
four days will be given to Atlanta and 
to side trips to neighboring manufac- 
turing cities, and the return will then 
be made via Rome, Chattanooga and 
Bristol. 

This association is one of the most 
representative bodies of business men 
which has ever held its annual meeting 
in the South. The MANUFACTURERS’ 
REcORD believes that this visit will be 
productive of great good to the South 
as well as to the country at large. It 
will give to several hundred of New 
England’s foremost business men the 
opportunity of carefully studying the 
South as a place for general investment 
and for manufacturing; it will show 
them what the South is doing, and con- 
vince them that this section is making 
marvellous progress by means of its 
own energy and its own capital, and 
that they must either meet this section 
as a competitor, or else, by investing in 
Southern mills, secure the advantages 
which are enjoyed by the South for 
profitable cotton manufacturing. The 








MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD believes that 
this commingling of business interests, 
the acquaintance which it develops, the 
strong business and friendly ties thus 
created mean much for the well-rounded 
growth and prosperity of all sections. 
The South is a great empire, the devel- 
opment of which has scarcely com- 
menced. There is room enough for the 
capital and energy ofall to find profitable 
employment, and we rejoice that the 
people of New England are now turning 
their attention more and more to this 
Southern land. 

We give a general account of the 
origin of this association, a list of mem- 
bers and some general facts as matters 
of public interest : 

ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The first meeting of the founders of this 
association was held at Young’s Hotel, in 
Boston, July 26, 1865, and was called by 
Phineas Adams, of the Stark Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Jones S. Davis, of the Ly- 
man Mills, Holyoke, Mass., and Samuel 
Webber, then of the Portsmouth Steam 
Mill, Portsmouth, N. H., now practicing 
as a hydraulic and consulting engineer in 
the village of Charlestown, in the same 
State. 

The meeting was called for the purpose 
of mutual acquaintance and benefit among 
New England mill agents, but it is quite 
evident that the social part of the program 
was not forgotten, for these gentlemen 
naively mention in their call the fact that 
‘‘there will be something to eat and plenty 
to drink.” 

Hon, E, A. Straw, later governor of the 
State of New Hampshire, was chairman of 
this meeting, and afterwards became first 
president of the association. But a few of 
those then present are now living, which 
gives additional interest to the following 
story from the pen of Mr. Webber, one of 
the signers to the original call, prepared es- 
pecially for the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD: 

‘The origin of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the social instincts of 
Jones S. Davis, formerly agent of the 
Lyman Mills, at Holyoke, Mass., as will 
be seen by the following sketch of its his- 
tory. 

‘In the year 1854 the writer was busily 
engaged in building and starting the mill 
of the Ward Manufacturing Co., at Indian 
Orchard, Mass., on the Chicopee river, 
and was frequently obliged to visit Holy- 
oke, where he had his turbine wheels and 
ring spinning frames built by the Hadley 
Falls Machine Shop. 

**During these visits he had many con- 
ferences with Mr. Davis and Mr. C. W. 
Blanchard, then agent of the Hampden 
Mills, on the various improvements and 
changes in cotton machinery which were 
then being made, such as the change from the 
old ‘throstle’ to the ‘ring-spindle,’ and the 
introduction of the English system of ‘dress- 
ing,’ then known as ‘tape dressing,’ which 
the writer had seen in England in 1857, and 
which was finally introduced in this coun- 
try at Lewiston by Messrs. Atkinson and 
Lockwood as the ‘slasher,” and the result 
of these conversations was a proposition by 
Mr. Davis that we should form a little as- 
sociation of the cotton manufacturers in 





that section of Massachusetts, quite re- 
moved from the chief headquarters of the 
industry in the eastern part of the State and 
Rhode Island, for mutual conference, dis- 
cussion and assistance. 

“Such an association was accordingly 


formed, in an informal way, as the ‘Hamp- | 


den County Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers,’ and consisted of Messrs, Davis 
and Blanchard, Mr. Wm. L. Melcher, of 
Agawam (West Springfield); Sylvanus 
Adams, of the Dwight Mills, Chicopee; 
Ezekiel W. Blake, of the Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicopee Falls; Arthur L. 
Devans, of the Otis Company, Ware, and 
the writer, and for a year or two we met 
occasionally at each other's mills to examine 
and discuss any new matters which might 
prove to our mutual advantage. 

‘*The writer left Indian Orchard in 1857 
and went to Manchester, N. H., to take 
charge of the Manchester Print Works, a 
business in which he had had a previous 
experience, and in 1864 moved to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to resume the business of 
cotton spinning in the old Portsmouth 
Steam Mill. Mr. Davis, who had been 
previously engaged in the business at Ports- 
mouth, soon visited the writer and proposed 
that we should revive our old Hampden 
County Association on a larger scale and 
take in all New England. 

‘*We accordingly went to Manchester, N. 
H., together to see the manufacturers there 
and get their views on the subject. Mr. 
Straw, the agent of the Amoskeag Company 
was out of town, but we saw Mr. Phineas 
Adams, of the Stark Mills, and Mr. Water- 
man Smith, of the Manchester Mills, both 


of the Stark Mills; Wm. L. Kelley, of the 
Langdon; E. A. Straw and Wm. A. Perry, 
of the Manchester, N. H.; 
Daniel Hussey, of Nashua, N. H.; Wm. 
A. Burke, of the Boott Mills: F. F. Bat- 
tles, of the Massachusetts; Erastus Boy- 
den, of the Prescott; O. H. Moulton, of 
the Hamilton, and Jacob H. Sawyer, of 
the Appleton Mills, Lowell; John Kilburn, 
of the Naumkeag Mills, Salem; Edward 
Kilburn, of the 
Forbes, of the Clinton; Joseph Lovering, 
of Taunton; Chas. O. Shove, Walter Paine, 


Amoskeag, 


Wamsutta; Franklin 


3d, —— Jennings and Thos. J. Borden, of 
Fall River; Chas, Scott, of Waltham; Sly- 
vanus Adams and Ezekiel Blake, of Chic- 
opee; James H. Atwood, of Wauregan, 
Conn.; Chas. Nourse, of Woonsocket, and 
—— Chase, of Valley Falls. There were 
others present, but these are all the names 
I can bring to mind now. 

‘In the early days of manufacturing in 
this country skilled men in the processes 
of manufacturing with sufficient business 
ability to manage large concerns were not 
to be found, and the earlier agents of the 
Waltham, Manchester, 
etc., were selected for their general ability 


mills at Lowell, 
and integrity, and were expected to look 
after the morals of the operatives as well 
as their handiwork, and the control of the 
boarding-houses was one of the most vexa- 
tious parts of their duties. The reports of 
parliamentary commissions in Great Britain 
had shown a condition of society among 


| the ‘factory-workers’ that Messrs. Lowell, 


of whom fully entered into our views on | 


the subject, and that evening Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Adams and myself resolved ourselves 


into a committee to call a meeting of such | 


other manufacturers as we personally knew 
in Boston to discuss the matter. 


‘‘As nearly all of us visited Boston at | 


least monthly, and some of us weekly, on 


business, and as most of us were in the | 


habit of dining at Young’s Hotel when 
there, that place was fixed upon for the 
meeting, and a list of our acquaintances 
made out and a form of letter prepared 
inviting them to meet us at dinner there 


on a fixed day to discuss the propriety of | 


forming such an association or club, who 
would dine together on certain days at 
"Young’s,’ if in Boston, to talk over such 
subjects as might come up in the way of 
improvements in machinery or processes, 
and promote friendly feelings toward each 
other and a better acquaintance. 


‘*Mr. Davis took upon himself the labor of | 
copying and sending out the invitations, | 
| of the party who gathered at Young’s Hotel 
| thirty years ago, very few had had the 


and they were responded to by a very large 
meeting at ‘Young’s’ on the day appointed, 
July 26, 1865. The gentlemen who re 


sponded to the invitation were received by | 
| have today, and that no small part of this 


the committee, and after dinner the meet- 
ing was called to order by Mr. Davis, and 
Mr, Straw was chosen as chairman, and the 
object of the call was explained and dis- 
cussed. 
ciation would be useful and desirable, and 
a committee was chosen to report on a form 
of organization at a future meeting, which 
was held in October following. 

‘‘After so many years it is difficult to re- 
call all the names of the gentlemen pres- 
ent, some thirty or forty, but the writer 


It was agreed that such an asso- | 


Jackson, Appleton and the Lawrences re- 
solved it should not be repeated in New 
England, and the mill agents were gen- 
erally selected as a corps of ‘moral police- 
men,’ in fact, leaving the knowledge of the 
business to the overseers, who in time 
grew up to take their places at the head of 
affairs. 

‘In the list I 
Messrs. Adams, not relatives, however; Mr. 
Converse, Mr. Hussey, Mr, Blake and Mr. 
Kent had grown up in the Lowell Mills. 
The Messrs. Kilburn had been trained at 
Lonsdale by their father, who I remember 
in my childhood as a great bridge builder, 
‘Pontifex Maximus,’ in the neighboring 
town of Walpole. Mr. Scott, Mr. Moulton 
and Mr. Sawyer had also had mill educa- 
tions. Mr. Battles and Mr, Coburn were 
promoted from the counting-room. Mr, 
Straw had shown superior business talents 
as the engineer of the Amoskeag Company. 
Mr. W. P. Haines had been a successful 
lawyer, Mr. Franklin Forbes an eminent 
teacher, Mr. Burke a builder of cotton ma- 
chinery. Of the antecedents of the others 
I am not aware, but I can safely say that 


have given, both the 


thorough education in the manufacture of 
cotton that the members of the association 


education has been derived from intercom- 
munication with each other at their regular 
semi-annual meetings. 

‘‘The failure of the Portsmouth Mill at 
the close of the war in 1865, from the great 
drop in prices of all fabrics while they had 


| a heavy stock of raw material on hand in 


thinks he remembers the presence of the | 


following, viz: Mr. David Williams, of 
Augusta, Me.; Messrs. C. W. Barker, D. 
H. Ayer, Goulding and Coburn, of Lewis- 
ton; Wm. P. Haines, of Biddeford; Joshua 
Converse, of Salmon Falls, N. H.; Zenas 
Wallingford, of the Cocheco Mills, Dover; 
Hervey Kent, of Exeter; Phineas Adams, 


process, some of it Sea Island cotton, which 
cost $3 per pound, threw the writer out of 
the cotton business for some time, and he 
attended no meetings of the association 
until 1871, when he began to report a series 
of tests of the power required to operate 
the new spindles then being introduced 
and various other machinery. 

‘‘His reports on these points were pub- 
lished by the association in 1876, and he 
attended the meetings regularly until 1882, 
when increasing deafness rendered it im- 
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possible for him to hear a word that was 
said. 

‘‘During this time the association grew 
so as to take in members from New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and also ad- 
mitted builders of cotton machinery, such 
as Mr. Geo. Draper, Mr. Geo. Richardson, 
of the Lowell Machine Shop, and others to 
membership, and in view of the increased 
scope of its present usefulness the writer 
takes some pride in having been one of its 
originators.” 

For a period of several years after this 
small beginning regular meetings were 
held, usually in places where sociability 
could be one of the features. Probably 
neither one of the signers of the first call 
dreamed that the association would ever 
develop into the present one, numbering 
almost 400 names, from twenty-two differ- 
ent States and foreign countries—names 
that are household words wherever the tex- 
tile industry has found a place in the world 
—names whose owners represent $300,000, - 
000 of capital, owning mills having 15,000,- 
000 cotton spindles and giving employment 
to thousands of busy hands, 

It is unfortunate that fire should have 
destroyed many of the earlier records of 
meetings held, thus preventing a detailed 
account of the association's progress for 
the first few years. It is known, however, 
that constant accessions were made to the 
membership list, until the number grew so 
large that in the early part of 1894 it was 
deemed advisable to procure from the State 
legislature permission to become a corpo- 
rate body, permission that was later given 
under the following charter and with the 
accompanying by-laws: 

CHARTER. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Be it known, That, whereas, Edward W. 
Thomas, C J. H. Woodbury, William J. Kent, F. 
M. Messenger, Harry T. Whitin, Arthur H. Lowe, 
Albert F. Knight, Alfred M. Goodale, Fred C. 
McDuffie and George W. Bean have associated 
themselves with the intention of forming a cor- 
poration under the name of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the pur- 
pose of encouraging scientific investigation and 
experiment as to the methods of manufacturing 
cotton, collecting and imparting information re- 
lating to this industry, promoting social inter- 
course among its members and establishing and 
maintaining a library of works on textiles in the 
city of Boston, and have complied with the pro- 
visions of the statute of this Commonwealth in 
such case made and provided, as appears from the 
certificate of the president, treasurer and direc- 
tors of said corporation, duly approved by the 
commissioner corporations and recorded in this 
office; 

Now, therefore, I, William M. Olin, secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby 
certify that said Edward W. Thomas, C. J. H. 
Woodbury, William J. Kent, F. M. Messenger, 
Harry T. Whitin, Arthur H. Lowe, Albert F. 
Knight, Alfred M. Goodale, Fred C, McDuffie and 
George W. Bean, their associates and successors, 
are legally organized and established as, and are 
hereby made, an existing corporation under the 
name of the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, with the powers, rights and privi- 
leges, and subject to the limitations, duties and 
restrictions which by law appertain thereto, 

Witness my official signature hereunto sub- 

- scribed and the seal of 
the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts affixed 
this first day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-four. Wm. M, OLIN, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


he 





Seal of the 
Commonwealth of > 
’ Massachusetts. 


—— ed 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTUR-. 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Organized July 26, 1865. 
Incorporated December 1, 1894. 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Article 1. Any person who is actively engaged 
as president, treasurer, agent, superintendent or 
manager in the manufacture, printing or finishing 
of cottons shall be eligible for active membership. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 

Article 2. All nominations for membership shall 
be made in writing, at ieast one week before the 
date of any regular meeting, and shall be consid- 
ered by the board of government and reported 
at the meeting, favorably or adversely, for the 
action of the association, Provided, that in case 
the board shall decide to report adversely upon 
any nomination, the member who shall have 
made it shall be informed of the intention so to 








report, in order that he may have an opportunity 
to withdraw the name. Upon such report active 
members may be admitted, if they obtain a ma- 
jority of votes of the members present and voting 
therefor, by acceptance in writing and paying an 
admission fee of $10, and maintaining their mem 
bership by the payment of an annual assessment 
not exceeding $10. Any member failing to pay two 
successive assessments shall cease to be a mem- 
ber at the end of six months from the date when 
such second assessment shall become due. Any 
member may withdraw from the association upon 
payment of all arrearages, first giving notice of 
his intention so to do in writing to the secretary, 
and the board of government may accept such 
resignation; any member may be expelled for 
cause at any regular meeting, two thirds of the 
members present voting therefor. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

Article 3. Persons engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton or cotton fabrics, or the manufacture of 
textile machinery, or industries kindred to the 
cotton manufacture, may become associate mem- 
bers of the association, the methods of app‘ica- 
tion, nomination, election and withdrawal from 
the association being under the same conditions 
as those provided for active members in article 2, 
excepting that this class of membership does not 
carry with it the privilege of voting or speaking, 
except by permission from the board of govern- 
ment or a vote of the association to allow permis- 
sion. The initiation fee for associate members shall 
be $25, and the annual assessment shall be double 
the sum annually voted for active members. Asso- 
ciate members may be expelled by a majority vote 
of the board of government. 

HONORARY MEMBERS, 


Article 4. Honorary members may be elected, 
when recommended by the board of government, 
at any regular meeting of the association, who 
shall be enrolled as such, and shall be entitled to 
attend the meetings of the association and par- 
ticipate in its proceedings, without the right to 
vote. They shall not be subject to payment of 
admission fees or assessments. No person act- 
ively engaged in cotton manufacture shall be eli- 
gible for honorary membership. 

Article 5. lt shall be the duty of all members of 
the association to make returns to the secretary 
of such statistics as may be called for by him, 
under the direction of any committee duly ap- 
peinted for the collection of statistics, when not 
incompatible with private interests. 

OFFICERS, 


Article 6. The officers of this association shall 
be a president, two vice presidents, six directors, 
a treasurer, secretary and auditor of accounts. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Article 7. At each annual meeting there shall 
be chosen by ballot a president, two vice-presi- 
dents and two directors, the president and vice- 
presidents to serve one year, and the two di- 
rectors shall be chosen for terms of three years. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Article 8. The president, or, in his absence, the 
senior vice-president present, shall preside at all 
meetings of the association and of the board of 
government. All officers shall hold their respect- 
ive offices until their successors shall be chosen 
and accept their positions. 

Article 9. The president, vice-presidents and 
directors shall constitute a board of government 
and have under their care and direction all mat- 
ters pertaining to the management of the associ- 
ation, and five of their number shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. Meetings 
of the board may be called by the president at 
such time and place as he may deem expedient, 
giving each member a written or printed notice 
of the same at least five days before the day of 
meeting. At their first meeting the board shall 
elect a treasurer, secretary and auditor of accounts 
for the year ensuing, and fix the amount of com- 
pensation of the secretary. All vacancies in their 
board occasioned by death or resignation shall be 
filled by the board, and the persons so elected 
shall hold their offices until the next annual 
meeting. The board may from time to time, as 
they shall deem expedient, appoint committees 
from among their own board or from the members 
at large to collect statistical information, examine 
new inventions or processes in manufacturing 
goods, as also to prepare essays on subjects of 
interest to the association. 

Article 10. The treasurer shall keep a book in 
which all receipts and payments of money shall 
be entered, collect all moneys due the association 
and disburse the same upon the written order of 
the board of government. At the annual meeting 
in each year he shall make an exhibit of his 
accounts, or oftener if the board of government 
require it. Heshall notity the members of assess- 
ments voted and cause them to be collected in a 
reasonable time. 

Article 11. The secretary shall attend all meet- 
ings of the association and of the board of 
government and keep accurate records of their 
doings. In the absence of the secretary at any 
meeting a secretary pro tem may be appointed by 
the presiding officer, who shall be sworn to do all 
things while in office required of the secretary. 

Article 12. The auditor shall examine the ac- 
counts of the treasurer annually, and report at 
each meeting the state of the finances. 





MEETINGS. 


Article 13. The annual meeting of the members 
of the association shali be held on the last Wed- 
nesday of April, or at such other time and at such 
other hour and place as the board of government 
may determine. There shall also bea semi annual 
meeting of the association on the last Wednesday 
of October in each and every year, or at such 
other time and at such place and hour as the board 
of government may appoint. Special meetings 
may be called by the board of government when- 
ever they deem it expedient, or upon the written 
application of any ten memb rs made to the 
secretary. 

Article 14. All meetings of the members cf the 
association shall be in pursuance of a written or 
printed notice addressed to each member with 
the name of the president or secretary attached 
thereto, and deposited in the postoffice ten days at 
least before the day of meeting, specifying the 
time and place of meeting, and at all such meet- 
ings fifteen members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Article 15. Amendments to the by-laws may be 
made at any stated meeting of the association by 
a two thirds vote, provided notice of such pro- 
posed amendment be given in writing at a previ- 
ous meeting, and also notice given to each mem- 
ber by the secretary of the pendency of such 
amendment ten days at least before any such 
meeting. 


At the present time the list of members 
is the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion, and for our readers’ benefit we here- 
with give them, arranged by States: 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1895. 


MAINE. 
Stephen I, Abbot..... ..... Waterville. 
B.D Bashi cn cceccccccvcosss Lewiston. 
George W Bean...... ...++. Lewiston. 
Woodbury K. Dana, .... «... Saccarappa. 
Ru-sell W, Eaton.........++- Brunswick. 
BE. BB. BeteBe ccccccccccccccess Lewiston. 
James G. Garland...........- Biddeford. 
Samuel Hale..... .eeeee eee SOuth Berwick. 
Frank Haskell.... ..+. «s««0« Saccarappa. 
William Hayes............. Auburn. 
Robert W. Lord....... .-++++ Kennebunk. 
Robert McArthur............ Biddeford. 
James H. McMullan ... .. Biddeford. 


Joseph A. Moyes.... «....«++ 


Lewiston. 
Elmer E. Page.........+.+++ Saco. 
Frank W. Parker............ Lewiston. 
William D. Pennell..........Lewiston. 
Herbert L. Pratt .......-.++. Lewiston, 
Roscoe C. Reynolds..... .... Lewiston. 
James A. Walsh..,.........+++ Lewiston. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Stephen N. Bourne.......... Manchester. 
O. S. BEOw! ..ccceecesececces Salmon Falls. 
William D. Cadwell..... .... Nashua. 
George A. Clark....... ++++++Manchester. 
Frederick W. Ely.........++. Greenville. 
D D. Felton.......+.. ovsesese Manchester. 
Charles H. Fish ..... «...... Manchester. 
M. F. Foster.....++++++++++++Milford. 
John Holland.........+sseeee Dover. 
David L. Jewell. ....+5 ..+++- Suncook. 
George E. Kent. .....+ «s+ Pittsfield. 
Hervey Kent...... oo coccecchbReter. 
Albert F. Knight........... Manchester. 
Charles H. Manning......... Manchester. 
Charles D. McDuffie......... Manchester, 
Eben H. Nutting...........- Hooksett. 
Charles H. Plummer........Great Falls. 
William | Spear ...... see» Nashua 
Herman F. Straw.... .......Manchester. 
Edmund E. Truesdell....... Sancook. 
Frank P. Vogl. ......+ss00. Claremoat. 
T. B. Wattles................Pennacook, 
George F. Whitten.......... Manchester. 
VERMONT, 
John H. Hines......-- sessees Burlington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HONORARY MEMBER. 
Ambrose Eastman........... Boston. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Alfred E. Adams............ Whitinsville. 
BP. DB Abieicccccccccvccess ac Fall River. 
George E. Ames...... soveses Lowell. 

G. M,. Angier......ceeeses os Boston. 
Edward Atkinson........... Boston. 
Edward W. Atkinson........ Boston. 
George A Ayer...... seeees+s New Bedford. 
Charles L. Bailey...........- Waltham. 
Henry A. Bailey..........+++ Chicopee Falls. 
Edward R. Ballou........-.. New Bedford. 
W. A. Bamrelhccees cues cosce Lawrence. 
Edwin N, Bartlett..... +++e+» North Oxford. 
George W. Benson.......... Boston. 
Nathaniel B. Borden......... Fall River. 
Richard B. Borden......... Fall River. 
Thomas J. Borden........... Fall River. 
Thomas S. Borden,..... .... Fall River, 

J. Payson Bradley...........- Boston. 


Robert Burgess.............. New Bedford. 
John H. Burghardt..........Boston, 
Edward N, Burke........... Lowell. 
Byron F. Card........++. +». New Bedford, 
W. W. Carey..... oo... Lowell, 





George A. Chace......+.+++- Fall River. 
Simeon B. Chase ......+«+++ Fall River. 
Clarence N. Childs....... «. Lowell. 
Elmer G. Childs.... .......- Lowell. 
Jeremiah Clark.............. Lowell. 
Alfred Clarke ..........+++++ Lowell. 
BP. . CHO. css cswccccsssces Lawrence. 
Alonzo A. Coburn ........... Lowell. 
J. G. CORSE ccc ccccccccescecs Newton. 
John A Collins..........e005 Fa | River. 
BD, 9. COME o cccsvcccvescoces Taunton. 
Pater Hi. Cetr..ces cesvcceses Taunton. 
Alphonso S. Covel........... 3oston. 
Thomas G. Cox... .....--0 Taunton. 
A. G. Cammech ..ccccccccsccs Lowell. 
Di BD. Bleelnsccccncesceccess Fall River. 
James C. DERM sc icessccesss Griswoldville. 
Chas. W. Dennett ........... North Adams. 
B... P.. CRB. 0s cccccccccces LOWE. 
Charles A. Denny...........- Leicester. 
George Dexter ....5... ses 3oston. 
Chas. C. Diman.............. New Bedford. 
Albert W. Dimick....... -.. Lawrence. 
CS We: Be indcsccvcccceces Indian Orchard. 
Eben S. Draper ......+....++: Hopedale. 
George A. Draper............ Hopedale. 
Geo, Otis Draper...... ++... Hopedale. 
William F. Draper ..... ..»» Hopedale. 
William F. Draper, Jr....... Hopedale. 
Joseph M. Dunham.. ....... Holyoke 
David H. Dyer .......+++6++ Fall River. 
William A. Eastman ........ Lowell. 
F.C. Batwintle. ccocccccccccs Lowell. 
Clifton L. Field....... eteseee Lowell. 
William Firth. ......... +++» Boston. 
Herbert Fisher.............. Taunton, 
William B. Fittz....... ..... Oakdale. 
Frederick A, Flather........Lowell. 
Allan V. Garratt....... ss... Boston. 
Royal W. Gates.............. Lowell. 
John Gegenheimer ..... .... Bondsville. 
Charles &. Getchell ......... Brockton. 
William C. Godfrey ......... Indian Orchard. 
Alfred M. Goodale ......... Boston. 
Charles J. Goodwin.......... Indian Orchard. 
George P. Grant, Jr.........+ Fitchburg. 
Stephen Greene ...........+. Boston. 
John Gregson........... -.»-Fall River. 
Frank R Hadley............ New Bedford. 
Pranks J. Wake «200000 ccceccce Newton Upper Falls 
William E. Hall.............. Lowell. 
Z. Dy Ball... coccececseccesed \dams. 
Joka FP. Hamillet......0cccccess Manchaug. 
Henry F. Harris............. Worcester. 
Jokes J. Mast .. cwcvccveccscece Lowell. 
A. M. Hathaway............. Webster. 
Samuel E Hoathaway........ Fa.] River. 
William Hathaway.......... Fall River. 
William B Hawes. ......... Fall River. 
Horace L. Hayden.......... Plymouth. 
James G.. Bill. .. -cccceccces Lowell. 
William R. Hill.............. South Hadley Fails. 
Chas. H. Hobbs.............. Thorndike. 
Gideon F. Holmes....... .- North Plymouth. 
Geo. L. Hooper.........++055 Lowell. 
Henry S. Houghton, Jr...... Northbridge. 
Henry S. Howe....... .. «+. Boston. 
W.. B. PRIOR s vcsens ccccccsess Lowell. 
Wm. B. Kehew....... seccees Boston. = 
Roland R. Kelly.... .. Williamstown. 
William J. Kent.............. New Bedford. 
Nathaniel B. Kerr........... New Bedford. 
John Kilburn................-Belmont. 
Fred Lacey....... eeascckaies North Adams. 
Josiah M. Lasell. ........... Whitinsville. 
Abbott F. Lawrence........ Taunton. 
Evan Arthur Leigh.......... Boston. 
Ernest Lovering .........+++ Holyoke. 
Henry M Lovering ........ Taunton. 
William M. Lovering ....... Taunton. 
Arthur H. Lowe..........++. Fitchburg. 
David LOWE. ccccce sevcccece Fitchburg. 
J. S. Ludlam ........ . «---Lowell. 
Abvin &. Lg vcccsceccesascs Lowell. 
Chas. L. Macomber.......... Taunton. 
Charles T. Main.......... .«.Boston. 
Pnilip A. Mathewson........ Fall River. 
Rufus A. Maxfield........... Lowell. 
Fred C. McDuffie. .......... Lawrence, 
William G. McLoon......... Waltham. 
William P. McMullan........ Salem. 
Geo. H. Meader............. Boston. 
John Tempest Meats ........ Taunton. 
James I. Milliken............ Lawrence. 
A. B. MebWecccccccvcscs cose Adams. 
Edward A. Mongeon........ Blackstone. 
Fred W. Moore...........+++ Millbury. 
George F. Morgan....... ---- Lowell. 
Geo, B. Morison.........+++. Boston. 
Albert H. Morton............ Lowell. 
Oliver H. Moulton...... «+++» Lowell. 
William G. Nichols....... ---South Hadley Falls. 
Franklin Nourse............ Lowell. 
Warren M. Orswell.......... Fitchburg. 
Oscar L. Owen......-.005 « Whitinsviile. 
Sidney B. Paine.............. Boston. 
Francis J. Parker............ Boston. 
Waiter E. Parker...... ...- Lawrence. 
John W. Pead............ +.» Lowell, 

| Haven C. Perham........... Lowell. 
Henry C. Phillips............ Wilkinsonville, 
Andrew G. Peirce, Jr........ New Bedford 
M, W. Quivun....... ........Amesbury. 
T. G. Rams dell........... ..- Housaton. 
Charles F. Randall.... ..... Boston. 
M. A. Rawlinson.......... - Lowell, 
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Robert Redford, ............ Lawrence. 






James Renfrew.......... - Adams. 

PF. 8, Ris@sccesscccsesvescsce West Boylston. 
Chastes ©. Rey... cscecsoeses Boston. 

Cis SNRin ds ceidssencases Boston. 
Arnold B. Sanford........... Fall River. 

J. H. Sawyer..... suntieeae. 008 Boston. 
Thomas C. Sheldon......... -Fitchburg. 
Wiliiam F. Sherman......... Lawrence. 
Charles M. Shove ........... Fall River. 
Francis H Si'sbee........... Lawrence. 
Abbott E. Slade..... iechesee Fall River. 
BO Te. SO neck cecqnece Whitinsville. 
Wiliam S. Southworth...... Lowell. 
Henry C. Spence.. ......... Indian Orchard. 
Joseph Stome.... ccscccccccccs Boston. 

Albert A. Sweet......2 coos Fall River. 
Cyrus A. Taft........ cewonten Whitinsville, 
Cea. F. FURR kcvcccsocessss Clinton. 
James W. Taylor.......... - Taunton. 
Richard Thackeray.......... Fall River, 
Earl A. Thissell.......cccose Florence, 
Edward W. Thomas......... Lowell. 

Ralph E. Thomson ......... Fitchburg. 
Wm. V. Threlfall ........... Newton Upper Falls. 
G. A. Ties cece cveccces Boston. 

James P. Tolman............ Boston, 

Geo. We. FOWRGs.08 cccccccves Lawrence. 
Oscar B. Truesdell..........Fiskdale, 
Jude C. Wadleigh............ Lowell. 
James Waring. .......0..00.. Fall River. 

5, Wr. Ws v cetccccesesses Canton. 
George W. Weeks .......... Clinton. 
Channing Whitaker......... Tyngsborough. 
Arthur F. Whitin........... Whitinsville. 
G. Marston Whitin .. .. .--- Whitinsville, 
Henry T. Whitin...... ..... Northbridge. 
Alfred N. Whiting........... Oakdale. 
William S, Whitney......... Fall River. 
Henry M, Wilcox..........+.+ Millbury. 
Theoph. W. Wilmarth....... Millbury. 
Thomas Wilmarth........... Saundersville. 
C. J. H. Woodbury.......... Lynn, 

Erving Y. Woolley...... -.+. Boston, 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Stephen L. Adams........... Central Fails. 
Charles T. Aldrich.......... Providence. 
William Ames.........+.. ... Providence. 
Abel T. Atherton............ Pawtucket. 
George R, Babbitt......... - Providence. 
Truman Beckwith........... Providence. 
William W. Biades ........ Westerly. 

D. Russell Brown.........++. Providence, 
H. Martin Brown....... .... Providence, 
BE. C. Bei. 00 cccccccccccs Providence. 
Malcolm Campbell........... Woonsocket. 
Arnold B. Chace, Jr.......... Woonsocket. 
Pred A. CRAG. ccccesccccces Providence. 
Chas. H. Challe .ccccccccccces Providence. 
Frank B. Comins............ Providence. 
Andrew J. Currier........... Albion. 
Frederick |, Dana.........+. Providence. 
A. Lockwood Danielson..... Providence. 
J. De Forest Danielson,..... Providence 
John W. Danielson.......... Providence, 
R. H. Deming......cccccccess Providence. 
William P. Dempsey......... Pawtucket. 
Wan. H. Dyef.ccccccc ces. cove Providence. 
Herbert R. Farnum.......... Georgiaville. 
J. Herbert Foster......... ... Providence. 
Geo. A. Fullefe..cccscccccces Providence. 
William Gammell........ +++ Providence. 
Charles H. Gorton........... Woonsocket. 
William B. Gowdey.......... Providence. 
W. S. Granger..........0e008 Providence. 
George P. Grant. ...+....5. Pawtucket. 
R. A GeaJi cccececcccccceces Allenton. 
William C. Greene ........ Peacedale, 
Frederick Grinnell.......... Providence. 
Arthur H. Gulliver....... ..Ashton. 
Walter S. Hackney.......... Providence. 
John H. Hambly............. Providence. 
Frank Harris..... ‘ceeseenes Woonsocket. 
Alfred Hawkesworth ....... Pontiac. 
William P. Holt....... eccccee Slatersville. 
Elisha H. Howard........ ..» Providence. 
David Jackson.........++++ .. Pawtucket. 
J. E. Jemckes.......-cccccecees Pawtucket. 
W. E. Keach....... ondees-00<6 Pawtucket. 
Joseph H. Kendrick......... Providence. 
John M. Kimball....... eecese Slatersville. 
Albert Knight.........+seeees Anthony. 
Jessie A. Knight..........+- Enfield. 
Stephen A. Knight.......... Providence. 
Walter B. Knight............ Davisville. 
Harold Lawton.......... «++ Centreville. 
J. Colby Lewis. .........-++ Centreville. 
Charles W. Lippitt.......... Providence. 
Henry F. Lippitt........ .... Providence. 
Jas. R. MacColl.........-+++- Pawtucket. 
Charles R. Makepeace....... Providence. 
Arthur B, Mann.......+...++- Central Falls. 
F. H. Maynard... .....seees Providence. 
Thomas Mayor...........++ Providence. 
Charles H. Merriman, Jr..... Woonsocket. 
O. B. Parker,.....cceccsevees Central Falls. 
Geo. C, Phillips.........++++- Providence, 
Wm. C. Pierce......- 005 oes Providence. 
Stephen Minot Pitman...... Providence. 
Thomas C. Powell........... Providence. 
Bh, BR. Bicwcas, svosiensstaes Providence. 
Charles D. Robinson........ Crompton. 
Charles H. Savage......... - Manville. 
Arnold Schaer........ «+--+. Warren. 


Frank P, Sheldon............Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


George E. Sherman.......... Valley Falls. 
Herbert H. Shumway....... Providence. 
George W. Stafford.......... Providence. 
| Daniel J Sully.... ... eoccese Providence. 
Bawers PB. Fatt... .oscereccs Providence. 
| Robert W. Take sae cece: Providence. 
Aaaet Cy FROGS occcsccessce Woonsocket. 
Charles E. Thomas....... Woonsocket. 
| D. M. Thompson.... ..... .Providence, 
| Redert B. Treat..cc. sececses Centreville. 
| John Waterman.. ........... Warren. 
A. Tommy Whktes cscs cccccses Woonsocket. 
| A. S. Winslow. .ocecc cccccees Crompton, 
| Joseph D. Aiken.........cce0 Taftville. 
RS Gi, ARO a idssccsicccccs Killingly. 
James A, Atwood.... .......Wauregan, 
Wes Ses Ns ckccecive ds Killingly. 
| George S. Barnum........... New Haven. 
ee Dh ein ctennsnce- sa0eene8 Willimantic. 
Walter D. Brigham.......... Willimantic. 
W. R. Burmham.....0...cce00 Norwich. 
Chauncey C. Chase.......... Killingly. 
Dots TRUE <cececsess sss Taftville, 
ee eee Norwich. 
COGtO WH. PEGs cvccsecccccs Putnam. 
William C. Jillson............ Willimantic. 
Eva J. Mattia... cccccccvccccce Bozrahville. 
Frank M. Messenger........ No. Grosvenor Dale. 
Moses Pierce................ Norwich. 
PR nktancceies sinnes Willimantic. 
Robert R. Smith............. New Hartford. 
James O, Sweet...cccccccece Jewett City. 
Robert Rennie Taft.... . ... Baltic. 
Ws i Si aidcwasececnuwes Montville, 
Alvin Woodman............. Jewett City. 
Bi. Bi. Vets Woe cincccaceven Jewett City. 
Adelbert R. Young.......... Jewett City. 


New York. 
HONORARY MEMBER, 


George Arms........ ov eeeses New York City. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Edwin H. Baker............. New York City. 

BR. We GR non desecnssscense Utica 

J. O. Hannum......... ebeceee Victory Mills. 

David S. Johnston........... Cohoes. 

Wittens L. Ligalh. .c0ccscecce New York City. 

Henry F. Mansfield ......... Utica. 

J. TEs PRM ce ceces ceevesesesee Cohoes. 

G. H. Sapward..c...ccccccces Oswego. 
NEw JERSEY. 

Ernest Bridge.............++ Jersey City. 

J. William Clark..... oe... Newark. 

John W.Fergurson _........ Paterson. 

Philip H. Fowler............ Gloucester. 

John K. Russell.............- Vineland. 

H. E. Walmesley.. ......... Newark. 

William Whittam, Jr........ Jersey City. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

James Butterworth.......... Philadelphia. 

Richard Garsed ............- Philadelphia. 

William E. McGill........... Philadelphia. 

S. FS. Spemeel.ccocecsceces seve Lancaster. 

William E., Trainer.......... Trainer. 

George Wood........... .. - Philadelpnia. 


DELAWARE. 
William P. Bancroft....... - Wilmington. 


MARYLAND, 


James A. Gary.........sesee Baltimore. 
VIRGINIA, 

Osmon B. Tilton.........+ .»» Lynchburg. 
KENTUCKY. 

John Hopkinson. .. ........ Stamford. 

W. H. Summersby........... Henderson, 
GEORGIA. 

Arthur W. Hunking......... Rome, 

Albert G, Martin.........+++ >riffin. 

George R. Stearns.......... - Augusta. 


NorTH CAROLINA, 

H. S. Chadwick....... «. ...»Charlotte. 
SoutH CAROLINA. 

B. F. Gay ecccccss scccccccces Pelzer. 


Horace L. Hayden.......... Walhalla. 

Charles K. Oliver..........++ Columbia. 

Ellison A, Smyth.........++. Greenville. 

W. B. Smith Whaley..... ... Columbia. 

H. D. Wheat.......... «e+ Gaffney. 

LOUISIANA. 

S. Odenheimer....seceess+++ New Orleans. 
TEXAS 

D. M. Ebaslich......cscccccess Galveston. 

Lawrence V. Elder.......... Galveston. 
CANADA, 

Charles Owen Dexter. ..... Hamilton, Ont. 

F. J. Muif..cccccccccccvcscees Hamilton, Ont. 


Louis P. Simpson ......++ 


New Brunswick, 





John H. Parks. ....... eseees St. John. 
ENGLAND. 
George Ashworth............ Manchester. 
CHINA. 
A. W. Danforth........ +++.++Shanghai. 


- -Valleyfield, P. Q. 





BOARD OF GOVERNMENT, 1895. 
PRESIDENT. 
Alfred M. Goodale, 50 State street, Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


William J. Kent ............. New Bedford, Mass. 

Fred C. McDuiffie............ Boston, Mass. 
DIRECTORS 

Albert F. Knight........... Manchester, N. H. 

Henry T. Whitin........... Northbridge, Mass. 

Arthur H. Lowe............. Fitchburg, Mass. 

Herbert. L.. Pratt..c00.csccce Lewiston, Me. 

Stephen A. Knight ......... Providence, R. I. 

DOR TROD 6.06560 00000 cce000 Taftville, Conn, 

AUDITOR, 
J. H. Sawyer...... ibaa ee Boston, Mass. 


SECRETARY. 
C. J. H. Woodbury, P. O. Box 3672, Boston, Mass. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

Room s01, John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Alfred M. Goodale, whose portrait 
we print, is president of the associa- 
tion and treasurer of the Boston Manu- 
facturing, Co., a corporation running 1700 
looms, 55,600 spindles, employing 2000 





age of sixteen years, where he learned the 
machinists’ trade and draughting; from 
1876 to 1878 he was superintendent of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., of Salem, 
Mass.; then three years as head draughts- 
man for the Lawrence Manufacturing Co., 
of Lowell, Mass.; superintendent of the 
Border City Mills of Fall River for one 
and one-half years; from 1882 to 1888 was 
superintendent of the Grinnell Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass., and from 1888 to the pres- 
ent time has been agent of the Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford. 

Mr, Fred C. McDuffie, one of the vice- 
presidents of the association, is treasurer 
of two large corporations—the York Mills, 
of Saco, Maine, with 1600 looms and 55,000 
spindles, and the Everett Mills, of Law- 
rence, Mass., with 1450 looms and 50,000 
spindles—both corporations making a wide 
variety of colored cotton goods for men 
and women, Ile was born in Salem, Mass., 
in 1855, and began his business career 
in 1876 in the Everett Mills, with which 
he has, in various capacities, been con- 

















MR, ALFRED 


hands, making wide sheetings, ‘ine colored 
fabrics, cotton and silk mixtures and plain 
and fancy underwear. He was born in 1855, 
was graduated from the Maine State College 
in 1875, learning the machinists’ trade and 
drafting at the Saco Water Power Machine 
Shop, Biddeford, Me., 1875 to 1880, He 
was superintendent of the Newton Mills, 
1880 to 1882, agent of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Amesbury, Mass., in 1883, was made 
agent of the Boston Manufacturing Co. in 
1884 and held that position for ten years. 
He was elected treasurer of the company 
in August, 1894, which position he now 
holds. 

Mr. William J. Kent, of the board of 
directors, is agent of the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., a corporation of 
$3,000,000 capital and employing 2000 
hands when running to its full capacity, 
manufacturing fine sheetings, shirtings, 
muslins, lawns, momie cloths, sateens, etc. 
This concern operates 219,216 spindles and 
4500 looms. Born in Lonsdale, March 9, 
1853, he went into the machine shop at the 





M, GOODALE, 


nected ever since. Ile was chosen super- 
intendent in 1880, made agent in 1881, and 
in 1894 was selected treasurer of both cor- 
porations, which position he now holds. 
Mr. A. F. Knight is agent of the Amory 
Manufacturing Co. He was born in East 
Greenwich, R. I., in 1854, but removed 
early in life to Bristol, R. I., where he was 
educated in the public schools, and later 
attended and graduated from Scholfield’s 
Commercial College, of Providence, R. I. 
In 1869 his father was superintendent of 
Ross’s Mill at Eagleville, Conn., and he 
was employed there for six years in the 
different departments, for the purpose of 
learning the business, In 1875, when 
twenty-one years of age, he became super- 
intendent of this mill, and continued for 
about five years, since which time he has 
had charge of mills for B. B. & R. Knight— 
Canada Cotton Co., Lousdale Company and 
Amory Manufacturing Co. The Amory 
Manufacturing Co. was incorporated in 
1880, and consolidated with the Langdon 
Manufacturing Co. in 1887—capita] $1,350,- 
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000, 120,000 spindles and about 3000 looms. 
This company makes sheetings, shirtings 
adn jeans, among them being the well- 
known brands G., B.'s and 76's. 

Mr. H. T. Whitin is treasurer and a 
principal owner of the Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Co., of Northbridge, Mass., 
a corporation of $250,000 capital, em- 
ploying about 500 hands, manufacturing 
a finer class of goods, sateens, cambrics, 
Mr. Whitin 
and 


lawns and white dress goods. 
was Northbridge, 
learned his business under his father, who 


born in Mass., 
was one of the earliest managers in the 
Blackstone valley. He has always been 
identified with the company he is now 
with, becoming superintendent in 1876 
and treasurer in 1889. 

Mr. Arthur H. Lowe, one of the directors 
of the association, is treasurer of the Parkhili 
Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., a 
1879 started with 


thirty looms, and is now 2200 


corporation which in 
running 
lcoms, employing 1100 hands, making fine 
ginghams and high-grade colored cotton 





of the Canada Cotton Mills, Cornwall, 
Ontario, remaining there six years, The 
last ten years of his business career has 
been spent in his present position. 

Mr. Stephen A. Knight, a director also, 
is associated with the firm of B. B. & R. 
Knight, one of the best known manufac- 
turers of cotton goods in this country, and 
is also agent of the Hebron Manufacturing 
Co,, a corporation with 60,000 spindles and 
1450 looms, manufacturing goods from 
7-8 to 6-4 wide, and known in the market 
as ‘‘Fruit of the Loom,” It also makes a 
fine grade of twills and sateens. Mr. 
Knight was born in Cranston, R. I., June 
5, 1828, entered a cotton mill at an early 
age and has been identified with the cot- 
ton-manufacturing industry substantially 
ever since. He has been agent for the 
Hebron Manufacturing Co. for the last 
thirty years. 

Mr. John Eccles was born in England 
and received his early training in textile 
circles there. He is now superintendent 
of the Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn., a 

















goods. Mr. Lowe was born in Rindge, 
N. H., in 1853, coming to Fitchburg with 
his parents at an early age, there receiving 
his education in the public schools of that 
city. His business career commenced with 
his father and brothers in the wholesale 
provision business. In 1879 he organized 
the Parkhill Manufacturing Co. and be- 
came its agent and manager, later being 
elected treasurer, and to his enterprise a 
large share of its success is due. 

Mr. Il, L. Pratt is agent of the Bates 
Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me., a cor- 
poration of $1,200,000 capital and employ- 
ing 1900 hands when running to full ca- 
pacity, manufacturing a great variety of 
goods, principally colored, It is also the 
largest manufacturer of bedspreads in the 
country. Mr. Pratt was born in Grafton, 
Mass., learning his business under the 
tuition of his father, a manufacturer of 
forty years’ standing. He was first located 
in Tilton, N. H., going thence to the Samo- 
set Mills, Plymouth, Mass., where he 
filled acceptably the position of agent for 
five years. He afterward became manager 
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corporation running 120,000 spindles and 
2800 looms, having been appointed to that 
position in 1889. 

Mr. J. Herbert Sawyer, inventor of the 
‘‘Sawyer” spindle, and auditor of the asso- 
ciation since 1882, is treasurer of two large 
corporations, the Chicopee Manufacturing 
Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., running 
2000 looms and 70,000 spindles, and also 
of the Newmarket Manufacturing Co., of 
Newmarket, N. H., with 1700 looms and 
6300 spindles. Born in Henniker, N. H., 
his first important position was with the 
Holyoke Water Power Co, as assistant en- 
gineer, being employed largely in mill 
construction from 1860 to 1865. In this 
latter year he was made superintendent of 
the Otis Company, Ware, Mass., and the 
next year appointed agent of this corpora- 
tion, remaining in position until called to 
the Appleton Mills, Lowell, Mass., where 
he served as agent for a period of fourteen 
years. In 1882 he became treasurer of the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co., and two 
years later of the Chicopee Company, 
which position he now holds, 





Mr. C, J. H. Woodbury, the secretary and 
treasurer, was formerly connected with the 
Associated Factory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies as inspector, and later as vice-presi- 
dent of one of these companies until 
September, 1894. His duties in those con- 
nections, with inspections of mills and in 
engineering matters pertaining to the in- 
stallation of fine apparatus, and also the 
questions of safety in the construction of 
mills, brought him in close connection 
with the cotton-manufacturing interests of 
the North. The transactions of the asso- 
ciation contain several papers which he has 
contributed on the subjects of lubrication, 
electric lighting and the electrical trans- 
mission of power. He is a member of the 
American Societies of Civil Engineers, of 
Mechanical Engineers and other technical 
societies, 


EXPOSITION MATTERS, 





An Opportunity to Study the South, 
Its Resources and Progress. 


SOME SHORTCOMINGS IN MANAGEMENT. 


[Special Cor. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. |] 
ATLANTA, GA., October 12. 

This is the fourth week of the exposi- 
tion, and while there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of persons visiting 
the grounds, the attendance is not nearly 
so heavy as was expected, nor as is well 
deserved by the excellence of the exhibits. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
the agricultural population, which forms 
the largest proportion of the people in the 
South, are busy just now harvesting their 
crops. This will keep many away until 
next month, and possibly to December. 
Again, the impression has been spread 
broadcast, both by newspapers and by 
those who came here during the first week 
of the exposition, that the work is not yet 
completed or ready to be seen, and conse- 
quently that it will be better to wait until 
later before paying it a visit. This has 
done great harm. It may have been a 
mistake to open before everything was fin- 
ished, though no exposition ever held here 
or abroad but has done the same thing. A 
little space vacant here and there, scaffolds 
still standing and workmen finishing build- 
ings and exhibits give the impression that 
everything is incomplete, even though only 
one more day was needed to finish and re- 
move all signs of building. Since the 
opening week, however, a vast amount of 
work has been accomplished, and now 
there are but few places not ready for in- 
spection. There are still several vacant 
spaces in a number of the buildings, owing 
to the delay of exhibitors in setting up 
their products. These are being put in 
shape rapidly, however, and within a week 
there will be practically nothing more than 
a few unimportant details to be attended to. 

It is to be hoped that the people of the 
South will not miss the opportunity to care- 
fully examine the exhibits shown at this 
exposition. It will be an object-lesson to 
them quite as much as to our Northern 
friends whom we are trying to induce to 
come down and look at our products. The 
South has been accused of claiming the 
best of everything—the best climate, finest 
farming country and richest mineral wealth 
in the world. Here the claim is made 
good. There are shown a variety of farm 
products which prove that nature is work- 
ing in full accord with the farmer, giving 
him soil and climate, and asking of him 
only that he remembers her fundamental 
rules. In minerals there are shown both 
the wide variety and varying qualities 
found throughout the South. These are 
nature’s gifts, and the Southern industries 
have utilized them and exhibit here the 
manufactures of products derived from the 
farm, forest and mine. 





products are being manufactured at home, 
and which are sent North in the crude 
state, to be there worked up and shipped 
back for Southern consumption? Not 5 
per cent. of the people in the South or in 
the North have more than a vague idea of 
these things. Here at the exposition they 
have an object-lesson on them. Here are 
the raw materials, the Southern manufac- 
tures of home products and the Northern 
manufactures of Southern products. Still 
further, here they find descriptions of the 
various uses to which the products can be 
put, facts relating to their growth, occur- 
rence and production, and, indeed, full 
information on nearly every subject relating 
to Southern resources. No one who has at 
heart the interest of the South and who 
wishes to further its development can afford 
to miss the opportunity which is offered to 
learn what is meant by Southern ‘‘re- 
sources.” 

There are four buildings on the grounds 
which are generally spoken of as being the 
most interesting of the main exhibits— 
first, the Minerals and Forestry Building, 
in which, through the courtesy of Dr. Fer- 
now and the Atlanta Lumber Co., the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD has its head- 
quarters; the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts, Machinery Hall 
Buildings. There still remains some work 
to be done to certain exhibits in both the 
Electricity and Transportation Buildings, 
and for that reason not so much interest is 
displayed in them yet. The Agricultural 
Building is a most interesting one also, and 
has gained great popularity, especially 
among the ladies and children, on account 
of the liberal manner in which some ex- 
hibitors dispose of edible samples of their 
products. Another building of great inter- 
est to the lover of the beautiful is the Fine 
Arts, where there is an unusually well- 
selected exhibit of paintings, though their 
arrangement has called forth anything but 
complimentary terms of the ability of the 
hanging committee. These buildings and 
their exhibits will be taken up in detail in 
subsequent letters. 

At night the scene on the grounds is one 
of great beauty. 
after another of the buildings is lighted up 
inside, and the rows of electric lamps 
placed outside mark their lines. Then, 
when evening is succeeded by night, the 
searchlights on the Government and Ma- 
chinery Buildings are brought into action 


and Government 


As darkness begins, one 


and suddenly illuminate one or another 
building, making it stand out suddenly in 
the darkness like some work of enchant- 
ment, and as suddenly disappear. The 
contour and arrangement of the grounds is 
such that from almost any point it is possi- 
ble to see all of the main buildings, and 
consequently there are so many lights in 
so many different shapes to be seen at once 
that the effect is like a charming realization 
of fairyland. There isa noticeable absence 
of colored lights, but the effect of the 
others is so beautiful that it is doubtful if 
colors would add anything to it. Unfortu- 
nately, the electric fountain is not yet 
ready. It has been pronounced completed 
several times, but a trial has developed 
some unexpected flaw, and more repairs 
had to be made. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays some of the buildings remain 
open until ten at night, and on these days 
the exposition officia!s have provided a 
very interesting display of fire-works, 
These naturally attract a large crowd, 
especially the latter day. 


HOTEL AND BOARDING-HOUSE ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS. 

The matter of accommodations for visit- 
ors is still in an unsatisfactory state. A 
full investigation shows that, with one ex- 
ception, none of the hotels are charging 
unusually high rates. Indeed, one of the 
leading and best known hotels, on the 


How many people in the South know the | American plan, has made practically no 


extent of the products of the Southern | 


States? Do they know which of these 


change in prices. The private houses are 
charging what may be called high rates for 
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the accommodations offered. Prior to the 
opening of the exposition fairly comfortable 
rooms might be had for $8 to $15 per month. 
From $10 to $50 per month is now being 
charged. By the day the rates vary from 
fifty cents to $2, frequently with two or 
more ina room. While such prices are not 
exorbitant in themselves, they are much too 
high for the accommodations generally 
given, most of the rooms being plainly and 
many even poorly furnished, while there is 
practically no service or attention given to 
the lodger. Of course there are notable 
exceptions to this, but the greater number 
are as stated. There are still many com- 
plaints about the lack of the publicity 
which should be given to houses where 
rooms can be had. The exposition has 
provided a bureau for this purpose, located 
close to the depot, but few people know 
where to find it. Another effort of similar 
nature has been made by a gentleman who 
has an office on Broad street, but this also 
is not known to the general public. 

One result of the prices which are charged 
in Atlanta has been driving many visitors 
to the small towns lying a few miles away. 
There are a number of these towns located 
on the various railroads, where there are 
ample facilities for reaching the city, and 
where comfortable rooms and good board 
can be had for moderate rates. As the 


ture, and there is no reason why it cannot 
be used for other farm products in the 
South, as is now done on many thousands 
of square miles in the West. An organi- 
zation was formed before the meeting ad- 
journed, at which Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt, of 
Athens, was elected president. Mr. Hurini- 
cutt is well known among Southern agricul- 
turists from his successful work as president 
of the Mechanical and Agricultural College 
at Athens. Among the papers read at the 
various sessions were the following: ‘*The 
Preservation of Our Forests,” Hon. C. R. 
Pringle; ‘‘Irrigation,” Prof. J. B. Hunni- 
cutt; ‘‘Southern Irrigation,” Prof. P. H. 
Mell; ‘‘Irrigation,” Dr. W. C. Stubbs; 
‘‘Reclamation of Land by Corporations,” 
Capt. Henry Jackson; “Irrigation and 
Drainage,”’ Percy Sugden; ‘Distribution 
ern States,” F. P. Chaffee; ‘*Reclamation of 
Land by State Authority,” Hon. J. E. 
Mercer. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


of Mining Engineers, part of which was 
recorded last week, proved both successful 
and pleasant. The last business session 
was held on Wednesday, leaving Thursday 


free for inspection of the exposition, That 





evening Doctor and Mrs. Day and Doctor 


of Rainfall and Water Supply of the South- | 


The meeting of the American Institute | 


will be remembered that Governor Oates 
in his message to the legislature of Ala- 
| bama recommended an appropriation to 
make an exhibit worthy of the State. The 


plan proposed was voted down because the 
broad-minded legislators wanted to ‘‘econ- 
omize.”” Had it not been for the public 
spirit of the commercial bodies in the State, 


this ‘‘economy” would have prevented it 


from participating in the exposition. These 


commercial associations took the matter in 


hand, organized the Commercial Associa- 
| tion of Alabama and elected officers. Plans 
for a building were prepared, and now 
through the efforts of the people, not the 
| country legislators, the work has been 
| carried out, and the building contains one 
| of the best and most interesting industrial 


| exhibits on the grounds, 
MISSISSIPPI'S FALSE ECONOMY, 


Alabama is not the only State which 
suffered through penny-wise legislation. 
Mississippi is in the same condition, though 


there the people did not have sufficient 


energy to take the matter in hand them- 
selves. After seeing the excellent efforts 
of all the other Southern States, one cer- 
tainly expects something from Mississippi, 
but nothing is to be seen. Excepting some 
specimens of its hardwoods, shown by 
Building, 


Dr. Fernow in the Forestry 


about September 1, the cotton had to be 
cleared away from the site, and now as the 
building progresses the pickers continue 
gathering the cotton as it opens. It would 
be difficult to present a more forcible 
argument in favor of the South for cotton 
manufacturing than this picture, It tells 
the story of the folly of transporting cotton 
to mills 1000 miles away, and indicates 
how hard it will be for such mills to com- 
pete with those that are in the cotton- 
field. With favorable labor and climatic 
conditions added, the South is setting the 
pace for the world in cotton manufacturing, 
The Granby Mill, shown in this photo- 
graph, will be 370 feet 8 inches long 
and 127 feet wide, and will accommodate 
30,000 spindles with their complement of 
looms. It is being constructed by Messrs, 
W. B. Smith Whaley & Co., of Columbia. 


Chrome Ores in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Region. 


At the Atlanta meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Mr. Wil- 
liam Glenn read an interesting paper on 
“Chrome Ores in the Southern Appalachian 
Region.” After referring to the early his- 
tory of chromium, the author says that in 
the summer of 1827 Isaac Tyson, Jr., saw 





at Belair market, at Baltimore, a cart con- 














railroads give a very low rate to and from 
the city, and also issue tickets for several 
trips, such accommodations are eminently 
satisfactory. 

There is one matter in which the exposi- 
tion architect and the officials have shown 
a surprising lack of forethought. One feat- 
ure of the World’s Fair which caused uni- 
versal commendation was the number of 
‘Public Comfort” buildings provided. At 
the Atlanta Exposition there are two. Be- 
sides these, a few of the buildings are pro- 
vided with toilet-rooms for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Everyone who has visited the 
grounds has complained of this. Matters 
of less importance have been given careful 
attention, while this, which is of the great- 
est importance, has been neglected. Fur- 
ther, the two places which have been pro- 
vided are entirely without attention. 

THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS 


which met last week was very poorly at- 
tended. Dr. H. C. White, Athens, Ga., 
was elected temporary chairman. The 
purpose of the organization was explained 
as being an effort to secure the proper irri- 
gation of Southern farms. It has been 
demonstrated in many places that by irri- 
gation good crops can be assured, and in 
Mississippi and Louisiana the yield from 
irrigated lands has been many times greater 
than on that depending upon rains. Irri- 





gation is, of course, essential in rice cul- 


THE MILLS TO 


and Mrs. Fernow, assisted by Mrs. and 
Miss Collier, received at the Mineral and 
Forestry Building. All of the engineers 
and many prominent Atlanta people were 
present. On Friday a large party visited 
the Stone Mountain quarries at the invita- 
tion of the Venable Brothers. On Saturday 
some of the members accepted an invitation 
to visit Birmingham, while others took a 
trip up the Marietta & North Georgia road 
to examine the marble quarries. Saturday 
night the entire party left for Chattanooga, 
where Sunday and Monday were spent, 
leaving in the evening for Asheville. 

The Farmers’ National Congress, which 
also met last week, was fairly well attended, 
though there were not so many present as 
had been expected. Instead of reading 
papers on subjects relating to farming, and 
from which some knowledge might be 
gained, the greater part of the session was 
taken up in political discussions and the 
passing of resolutions favoring bimetallism. 
Some papers were read, it is true, on 
agricultural topics, but they filled the 
smallest portion of the time. 

ALABAMA DAY. 


Alabama Day was on October I1, and 
was well attended by people from that 
State. Governor Oates and a number of 
prominent officials were present, and 
speeches were made by them and by mem- 





bers of the Alabama Club, of Alabama. It 


rHE COTTON, 


and some products from it from along the 
line of the Mobile & Ohio Railway in the 
State, there is nothing. Mississippi has 
ignored itself. The State, which claims so 
many riches in soil and timber, has been 
too dull to keep up the procession with its 
sister States, and has dropped back—-so far 
back that it has lost itself in the distance. 
It is barely possible that some vacant 
exhibitors’ spaces may be for Mississippi 
products. If not, then the people of the 
State should hold their heads down with 
shame, both for their legislators and them- 
selves, for they have not had enough of the 
spirit of progress to be represented at an 
exposition which is the representative of 
all that is good in the South today. 
H. S. FLEMING, M. E, 


The Mills to the Cotton. 


The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD presents 
today an illustration of a scene probably 
never witnessed by many of our Northern 
readers. This is a picture of a cotton mill 
under construction in a field of cotton. 
This photograph, taken for the MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ RECORD, shows cotton-pickers 
gathering the staple and bricklayers build- 
ing the cotton mill working side by side 
within a few feet of each other. It rep- 
resents the Granby Cotton Mills, which is 
now being erected at Columbia, S. C. 





When work was commenced on the mill, 





taining a cider barrel held from rolling 
about by means of some heavy black stones. 
They were chromic iron, and the knowl 
edge necessary to identify them was at that 
time peculiar, perhaps, to the single Amer- 
can who saw them, who had made a study 
of them in their first-known American lo- 
cality, that of the Bare Ilills, near his 
father’s residence, then six miles north of 
the city, 

The stones in the cart of the countryman 
had been taken from a farm in Harford 
county, twenty-seven miles northeastward 
from the city. This farm immediately 
passed into the possession of Mr, Tyson. 
Underlying the shallow covering of earth, 
the rocks were serpentine, which seemed to 
occupy a belt a mile wide, and to extend 
both northward and southward beyond the 
reach of vision. A few hundred feet from 
the southerly edge of the fertile land, in 
the midst of the serpentine, were scattered 
the blackish stones from among which had 
been taken the heavy pieces wherewith to 
steady the cider barrel in the farmer's cart. 
Scattered thickly over the surface in the 
midst of an impoverished woodland scene, 
covering the figure of a rude circle 100 
feet in diameter, there lay nearly thirty 
tons of stone of chromic iron, which then 
formed the total chrome-ore supply known 
to exist on this continent. 

The ore which lay upon the surface was 
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carefully collected and carted to Baltimore. 
Here it was put into barrels and shipped to 
Liverpool. 

The Reed mine had no outcrop of ore in 
place. The ore which lay upon and within 
the soil was what remained of a pocket 
later 
A shaft was sunk, and at 


which once had existed above the 
natural surface. 
the depth of eight feet struck an ore-pocket 
which dipped westward seventy-five degrees 
under the horizon. The deposit was ulti- 
mately found to be eighty feet in length, 
twenty-five feet in width and four to eight 
feet in thickness. In addition two other 
pockets of smaller dimensions were found. 

The next discovery was of chromic iron 
in the form of grains of sand, in the beds 
of brooks on a tract of land called *‘Sol- 
diers’ Delight,’’ an estate which lay sixteen 
This 


variety of ore, because of its form and its 


miles northwestward from Baltimore. 


associations, is called ‘‘sand-ore,” and re- 
sults from the disintegration of the serpen- 
tine rocks in which it occurrs, 

In 1828 Mr. Tyson saw on the Wood 
farm, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, a 
group of stones of chromic iron which 
exceeded in quantity that which lay upon 
He leased 
the ore right of the farm and acquired the 
fee-simple in 1832. 
collected and carted twelve miles to Port 
Deposit, from which point there is water 
transport This was the 
Wood pit, a deposit which for extent and 


the surface of his Reed mine. 


This surface ore was 


to Baltimore. 
scientific interest continues to be famous. 

The group of three mines near Rock 
Springs, in Maryland, came next in order 
of discovery. In literature they are called 
‘*Texas,” in deference to a village three 
They are the Jenkins pit, 
the Lowe pit and the Line pit, the latter of 


miles distant. 


which was begun in Cecil county, Mary- 
land, and because of its northward pitch, 
soon ran across the State boundary and 
into Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

The serpentine belt, passing northeast- 
ward through Harford county, Maryland, 
crosses the Susquehanna at the Bald Friars, 
and four miles beyond encounters Mason 
and Dixon's line; then it alters its course 
to due east; passes the Line pit; four miles 
beyond it passes the Wood pit, and ten 
miles further east it arrives at the Boone 
farm. 
as yet been found to the north or the east 
of the Boone farm. 

To the southward of Baltimore the range 


No valuable chrome-ore deposit has 


of serpentine exposures may be traced 
across Hloward county, through Montgom- 
ery and across the Potomac, eighteen miles 
Washington, where they enter 
Virginia, All of this 
region was diligently searched by Mr. 
Tyson, and in none of it did he find any 


above 
Loudon county, 


profitable chrome-ore ground. 

In the year 1846 Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, 
another American, who had studied chrome 
in the Baltimore region, was called into 
the service of the Turkish government for 
the purpose of studying the mineral wealth 
of its empire. During the following four 
years he made discoveries which trans- 
ferred the monopoly of chrome ores from 
the Eastern 


America to 


Turkey. 


possessions of 


In Virginia the serpentine exposures of 
the crystalline rocks may be found in small 
fields scattered through the Piedmont coun- 
try. 
built upon one of them, 


The city of Lynchburg is in part 
It is altogether 
likely that they might be traced, in similar 
position, to the southern end of the crystal- 
lines in Georgia. Whule in search of some- 
thing else the writer happened upon one 
of them near Washington, in that State; 
but, so far as known, all fields occurring in 
this horiz »n, southward of the Potomac, are 
comparatively small, and are not known to 
contain any valuable quantity of chrome 
ores. Sv far as is at present known to me, 
good depesits of chromic iron do not occur 
in small fields of serpentine or in fields as 
yet not completely altered to serpentine. 


| 








We may regard the region of promise as 
beginning with the deposit on Jack’s creek, 
To the 

jun- 


in Yancey county, North Carolina, 
southwestward, through Madison, 
combe and Haywood counties, a distance 
of sixty miles, many discoveries have been 
made of late. Further southward lies the 
deposit near the church in the Balsam Gap. 
Southwestward lies Webster, the county 
seat of Jackson, in the village street of 
which may be seen a deposit of chromic 
iron of no little importance. Following 
along the mountain ranges, even to their 
end in Northern Alabama, one sees evi- 
dences of chrome ore in many of the ser- 
pentine exposures encountered, but as yet 
not a deposit of them all within this 
mountain region has been carefully ex- 


plored. The village of Webster has to 


offer that which is rare in the region of our | 


study—a deposit of nickel ore in serpentine 
It was first observed in the early 
summer of 1878 at a point on the hillside 
in the eastern edge of the village, a space 


rocks. 


from which running waters had washed 
away the thin covering of soil. The green- 
ish ore was to be seen in the joints of the 
rocks in thin sheets, which could be de- 
tached with a knife-blade. 

Chromic iron occurs in pockets, that is, 
in masses having no definite form and no 
tendency to extend themselves in a special 
direction. But this is a rule having many 
exceptions, for frequently a pocket will lie 
upon a foot-wall having a definite form and 
a persistent pitch, as at the Reed mine and 
the Line pit. Usually pockets extend in 
depth to from twenty feet to forty feet when 
they have no well-defined foot-wall; when 
they have one they may be expected to 
reach to three times that depth. In the 
Urals the deepest pockets reach to about 
twenty metres, and they may be taken as 
typical of the European and Asiatic mines 
generally. 


West and South. 


Impressed with the Great Trade 
Possibilities of the South, 
UNITED STATES HEATER Co., 
Derroit, Micu , September 26. § 
From our observation we have no doubt 
that manufacturers and jobbers located in 





the West fully appreciate the enormous 
possibilities of Southern business, and it 
goes without saying that an appreciation of 
this fact is not followed but accompanied 
by the laying of plans to secure all the 
advantage which their location gives them. 
The attention of farmers has been for some 
years directed to the South as a more profit- 
able field for their efforts and enterprise. 
This will naturally lead to a rapidly in- 
creasing tendency of Northern men to 
occupy the available lands of the South, 
As a class, they are estimable people and 
The Southern people 
are famous for their hospitality, and the 
old sectional feeling is so nearly dead as to 
be hardly worth considering. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that this movement of busi- 
ness men and farmers must necessarily 
unite the North and South, so far as the 
West is concerned, into one unanimous and 
homogeneous community. Such an out- 
come should be hailed by all of us as con- 
ducing to the increased prosperity of both 
West and South. 
H. A. SmiruH, Secretary. 


desirable neighbors. 


We Are Bullding a Great Country. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
New ALBANY, IND., September 26. § 


In response to your letter of the 13th 
inst. permit me to say that New Albany 
is vitally interested in the prosperity 
of the South, Situated in the centre of the 
Ohio valley and at the head of low-water 
navigation on the Ohio river, her business 
relations with the South have always been 
of a very intimate character; her machine 
shops have furnished scores of engines for 
steamboats now plying the Southern rivers, 
and her factories have supplied many of 
the Louisiana sugar planters with their 
outfits. Industrial improvement in the 


| South, therefore, means increased pros- 
| perity for our town. 
| What we are concerned about is the 
| turning of the immense tide of immigration 
that has been pouring past our doors in the 
direction of the West, out of that channel 
| and toward the South. Beyond any ques- 
tion, the filling of the waste-places of the 
South with busy Northern people will bind 
| the South and West and the whole country 
| closely together. 

The natural lines of commerce are from 
north to south, rather than from east to 
west, and as railroad facilities are in- 
creased between the North and the South, 
nature will attest herself and a vast inter- 
change of products will result. Cotton, 
sugar-cane, luscious fruits from the South 
will exchange for meat, corn, bread and 
the more solid products of the North. In 
| many parts of the South factories following 
| the economic laws of nature will spring up 
and a ready market therefor will be found 
in the North. The same natural laws will 
result in other factories in the North and 
make the goods desired by the South. 

It seems to us that if business North 
and South, East and West was done on 
strictly business principles, and the matter 
of political prejudice cut out of social and 
economic life, industrial affairs would move 
with less friction. In conclusion, I have to 
say that the business men of New Albany 
will be glad to do even more in the future 
than they have in the past to cement still 
more closely the commercial interests of 
the South and West. 

Geo, B. CARDWELL, 
Chairman Press Committee. 





How Atlanta Has Been Pushed. 


Atlanta is called the Chicago of the South, 
but she is more than this. While many of 
the marked characteristics of the lake city 
that have made her the foremost metropolis 
of the mid-continent attach also to Atlanta; 
while the motto, ‘I will,” taken by Chi- 
cago when she undertook the most gigantic 
fair ever projected, could be used with 
equal fitness by our Southern queen, yet 
there is a uniqueness about Atlanta which 
makes it unlike any other city on the conti- 
nent. Chicago with her million people 
and the world behind her built the Colum- 
bian Exposition. Atlanta with 100,000 
people and the South has perfected the 
Cotton States Exposition, and the latter is 
nearly half as large as the former. It will 
no doubt be one of the most difficult things 
for Atlanta’s visitors to understand how 
such a city could carry through to success 
so great an undertaking. The courage of 
the people in attempting this gigantic work 
in a time of financial stringency will be a 
matter of further comment. 

Atlanta has always been famous for just 
this plucky, enterprising spirit. In the 
poorest agricultural section of Georgia, 
with no river transportation, a little town 
grew until it forced the State to transfer to 
it the capital from Milledgeville. It got 
railroads somehow, but still fought against 
discrimination in rates. Its merchants sold 
down to Macon on less profits than those 
of that place would take and gradually 
worked up their wholesale trade until the 
railroads were bound to recognize and give 
them justice. It has had the aid of a 
splendid press, the Atlanta papers having 
taken a stand far above what would be 
expected from the size of the place. From 
the greatest city in Georgia it is now rapidly 
pushing forward to take the central place 
of the whole South. Our people could 
have no better representative. If there is 
a New South it is seen at its best in Atlanta. 
That city is an example of what we can do 
under the new conditions resultant from the 
war. It is a lesson also to the backward 
communities of the rest of the section which 
| they should take, if they wish to grow out 
| of the rut and become participants in the 
forward movement the entire South is 
experiencing.—Knoxville Tribune, 








HOW TO REACH ATLANTA. 


Cotton Manufacturing Along the Sea- 
board Air Line. 


ATLANTA, GA., October 7. 

The railroad companies having facilities 
for entering Atlanta have been important 
factors in contributing to the success of the 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion. The reduction of rates has been only 
one way in which they have assisted the 
undertaking. Although this reduction has 
been a most valuable aid in stimulating the 
interest and in increasing the attendance, 
there are other causes of gratitude not 
only of the people of Atlanta, but of the 
entire South, towards the railroad com- 
panies. They are, touse acommon phrase, 
giving the South a free advertisement which 
will result in attracting thousands of set- 
tlers and in securing large amounts of out- 
side capital in Southern enterprises. 

In this respect the Seaboard Air Line is 
taking a most important part. It is not a 
new departure from the policy of the com- 
pany by any means. For some time the 
enterprising officials who are conducting 
its affairs have realized the great benefit 
which must accrue to the territory traversed 
by their lines from the immigration of a 
desirable class of settlers. They have been 
carrying out a plan of colonization which 
embraces many practical features and which 
has met with success. 

An old saying has it that ‘‘nothing is so 
encouraging as success.” This may be one 
of the reasons why the Seaboard has deter- 
mined to make the Atlanta attraction a 
means of diffusing practical and desirable 
knowledge about the Southern country on 
an extensive scale. It proposes to show to 
all interested that the homeseeker can find 
as many attractions for a permanent loca- 
tion in the Carolinas and Georgia as any- 
where in thiscountry. By giving the actual 
facts and figures it proposes to demonstrate 
the advantages which climate, locality, fer- 
tility of the soil, good water, facilities for 
reaching markets and a cheapness of labor 
give to this portion of the country. To do 
this has required a large amount of labor, 
but it has been performed, and performed 
thoroughly, so that the visitor to the expo- 
sition has placed before him a concise, accu- 
rate, yet thoroughly comprehensive de- 
scription of the Seaboard Air Line terri- 
tory, from which he can gather an intelli- 
gent idea. 

We have made the statement that the 
actual facts and figures are given. This is 
the exact truth. It is a question if any other 
railroad company which desires to attract 
immigration and capital into its territory 
has as many proofs to substantiate its 
claims as the Seaboard Air Line. It only 
needs to point the prospector or investor to 
the results accomplished, and convince 
him that the description of the opportuni- 
ties it offers is not in the least exaggerated. 
If he wishes to be interested in a city asa 
business man, a financier or a manufac- 
turer, a personal inspection of any of the 
larger communities along the Seaboard Air 
Line will soon aid him in reaching a de- 
cision. If he is a practical farmer or a 
specialist in truck or fruit growing, exam- 
ples of those who have already located 
along this system can be given him, and a 
visit to one of the many prosperous plant- 
ers, horticulturists or truck farmers who 
depend on this highway of steel for trans- 
portation to market will soon convince him 
that the picture of prosperity and plenty 
has not been overdrawn. 

As is indicated by the display at the ex- 
position, the soil of the country along the 
Seaboard Air Line is remarkable for its 
fertility, containing as it does clements 
which enable the agriculturist to raise a 
diversity of crops. Some of the best land 
in the famous vegetable district of the 
South is found on this route in Tidewater 
Virginia and Eastern North Carolina. A 
few miles further and one comes to a noted 
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cotton and tobacco producing country, 
which extends from the Roanoke river to 
the piney woods beyond Raleigh. The 
latter city, also Henderson and Durham, 
all on the Seaboard route, are three of the 
most noted tobacco markets in the country. 
The pine-hill country, which stretches 
from a short distance beyond Raleigh far 
into South Carolina, is also a wonderful 
region. A few years ago it was practically 
a wilderness, occupied by few except lum- 
bermen and turpentine operators. But this 
sandy soil has been found to be underlaid 
with a loam which gives life and vigor to 
the tree and vine, and the settlements 
of horticulturists who are turning this 
wilderness into vineyards and orchards 
prove that it is an especially productive 
section to those who delight to cultivate 
fruits, large and small. Throughout South 
Carolina the Seaboard is built through a 
region noted for the fine quality of cotton 
it produces, as well as other staple crops. 
Much of this material is turned into fabric 
almost within sight of the cotton-fields, in 
the many factories which have been built 
of late years. Right here can be found 
one of the most substantial portions of the 
South, and the careful investigator will find 
ample proof of this assertion. 

Over the l'ne in Georgia, the cities of 
Athens and Elberton, directly on the main 
line of the Seaboard, are two more centres 
which are attracting capital and people 
from the North and elsewhere. This 
Georgia land also offers exceptional advan- 
tages to the farmer who desires to engage 
in grain and vegetable raising, as well as 
to make a crop of cotton. 

Thus far we have dealt with the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the country along the 
Seaboard Air Line. Although the display 
it is making at the exposition is an excel- 
lent one of its kind, it is, of course, obvious 
that one can but get an idea, as we have 
already stated, of real facts in the case. So 
it is with the manufacturing interests. One 
sees the photographs of the mills which 
turn the cotton and other raw material into 
the finished product, but the actual build- 
ings and the busy communities in which 
they are located have to be seen to compre- 
hend the extent of these industries. 

Stretching from Norfolk to Atlanta in 
almost an air line, the Seaboard Air Line 
system runs through the very heart and 
centre of what has been aptly termed ‘‘the 
future situs of cotton manufacturing.” Its 
branch lines bisect it, stretching from Wil- 
mington on the coast to the mountains at 
Rutherfordton, and with its many connec- 
tions covering almost this entire territory. 
From Norfolk, one of the leading cotton 
markets of the world, handling over 500,000 
bales a year, where cotton manufacturing 
has proved very profitable, the Seaboard 
system passes through Suffolk, thence to 
Weldon, where over 20,000 horse-power is 
being developed for cotton-mill purposes, 
and where two extensive mills are to be 
constructed, on through Henderson, Dur- 
ham, Raleigh, Sanford, Hamlet, Charlotte, 
Columbia, Greenwood, Abbeville to At. 
lanta. The remarkable growth of cotton 
manufacturing along this line and the phe- 
nomenal success of the mills that have been 
established for years demonstrate that in 
every requirement this territory has marked 
advantages. 

The mills now in operation along the 
route represent a total of over 326,000 spin- 
dles and an aggregate investment of over 


$6,000,000. The Norfolk knitting mills, | 


of which there are quite a number, have 


been remarkably successful. Charlotte has | 


become one of the noted cotton-manufac- 
turing points of the South, now having 
eight mills in operation, all noted as being 
successful. Durham’s mills have steadily 
increased their capacity out of earnings, 
and at present large extensions are being 


made. The Henrietta Mill, the largest mill 


in North Carolina, which now has 23,000 
spindles, is building a new mill which, 


when completed, will give this company a 
total of about 50,000 spindles, with a capi- 
tal of $750,000. At Raleigh, the capital of 
the State, there are four mills in profitable 
operation, all of them increasing their ca- 
pacity from year to year. Rockingham has 
long been noted as a thriving, prosperous 
cotton-manufacturing point, and the four 
mills now in operation there are to be in- 
creased by the building of a new mill of 
10,000 spindles, upon which work has 
already been commenced. Columbia, with 
its magnificent water-power, developed by 
the State of South Carolina and the city of 
Columbia at an outlay of about $1,000,000, 
securing thereby an aggregate power of about 
12,000 horse-power, has the great Columbia 
duck mill, a $750,000 company producing 
what is said to be the finest duck made in 
the United States. This company is com- 
posed almost wholly of New England and 
Baltimore capitalists, and successful 
have been its operations that the stock- 
holkers may double its capacity within the 
next year. Columbia is also building a 
10,000-spindle mill. Athens has three 
mills with over 20,000 spindles, while At- 
lanta has four mills having about 50,000 
spindles, while over 56,000 spindles are to 
be added in new mills and enlargements of 


so 


old ones. 

In addition to the 325,000 spindles now 
in operation along the Seaboard Air Line, 
about 160,000 spindles are to be added in 
the shape of new mills under construction 
or definitely decided upon, or in the en- 
largement of established mills. Thus by 
the end of 1895 there will be about 450,000 
to 500,000 spindles in operation immedi- 
ately on the line of this system. Many 
other mills are projected; a number of 
them have already progressed sufticiently 
far to justify the organization of compa- 
nies, and quite a number of enlargements 
of old mills will be made. 

Such a development of industry cannot 
be appreciated except by a visit to these 
manufacturing towns and a study of the 
figures which we have given. 





{Atlanta Journal, September 21.] 

Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, the editor of 
the Baltimore MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 
is at the Aragon. He is examining criti- 
cally Atlanta’s great exposition, and pro- 
nounces it a marvelous accomplishment. 

When the enterprise was first announced, 
Mr. Edmonds wrote an editorial in his jour- 
nal, one of the most widely-quoted papers 
in the Union today, and both indorsed the 
undertaking and predicted its success. 
He knew Atlanta, and he saw the merit 
and timeliness of the project. 

He has written and worked unremit- 
tingly for it, and has aided it practically 
and greatly. He kept before his readers by 
special correspondence the effort for South 
American co-operation. He induced the 
New England Cotton Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, representing $400,000,000 of capital 
to hold its annual meeting in Atlanta dur- 
ing the exposition, thus bringing here the 
most powerful organization in the world of 
capitalists using in mills the South’s chief 
staple. 

He will publish weekly during the entire 
exposition a supplement of from four to 
eight pages, fully representing the practical 
matters of the exposition to investors and 
| immigrants. 
| Mr. Edmonds is one of the directors of 
| the great Baltimore Centennial Exposition 
| of 1897, which proposes to continue the 
| South American trade propaganda, which 
was the foundation of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, 

Mr. Edmonds has always been a leader 
of the vast policy of Southern development, 
pursuing it steadily for nearly fifteen years, 
and making the journal which he founded 
| the recognized authority for correct and 
complete information of Southern resources 
and progress. The weekly reports sent out 
by the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD of South- 








ern progress through the Associated and the 
United Press by telegraph all over the 
United States have been a most valuable 
part of the important news of the country, 
cordially welcomed by the newspapers'and 
people everywhere. Mr. Edmonds has thus 
won the right to be classed among the fore- 
most journalists of the country. 





A Suggestion to Railroads. 


ATLANTA, October 7. 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

In the inception and execution of the 
plans of the Cotton States Exposition at 
Atlanta the central object was to call the 
attention of the people of other sections to 
the advantages offered by the South as a 
place of residence and investment. To 
this end the various sections of the South 
have made exhibits of their mineral, agri- 
cultural, horticultural 
sources, The Southern and Plant systems 
of railways have erected special buildings, 
in which they are displaying large and 
well-arranged collections of the products 


and industrial re- 


of the country traversed by their lines, 
while other railroads have established upon 
the grounds bureaus of information for the 
purpose of directing strangers to desirable 
localities, 
one essential thing has been forgotten 


But in all these preparations 


which bids fair to in a large degree nega- 
tive all the efforts and expense of the ex- 
hibitors, While the Southern 
have made most liberal rates for travel to 


railroads 


the exposition, they have entirely failed to 
offer any inducements in the way of rates 
to homeseekers or investors who wish to 
investigate the territory which the exhibits 
are designed to call their attention to. If 
the homeseeker or investor goes to one of 
these railway information bureaus to learn 
how he can visit any portion of the South 
outside of Atlanta, he is told that he can 
do so only by paying full local rates. This 
is not much of an inducement to the man 
who has traveled from his home to Atlanta 
on a reduced rate, and he is led to think 
that either the railroads of the South are 
not sincere in their efforts to induce immi- 
gration, or that the territory they represent 
will not bear close investigation. 

If the Atlanta Exposition is to benefit 
the South all that was hoped from it, some 
means must be adopted to give visitors an 
opportunity of investigating the various 
sections of the South at a less cost than by 
paying full local railroad fare. I am aware 
of the dread in which the general passen- 
ger agents hold the scalper, but surely their 
experience ought to enable them to devise 
some plan by which the legitimate home- 
seeker and investor can be given such rates 
of transportation as will induce them to 
give the various sections of the South a full 
and fair investigation. X, 

[The points made in this letter should 
receive promptattention. Southern rail- 
roads have been liberal in their treat- 
ment of the exposition, but they should 
by all means make some arrangement 
to enable visitors to fully carry out on 
the ground investigations prompted by 
a study of the Atlanta displays. Every 
Northern or Western visitor to Atlanta 
who desires to investigate the resources 
of the South ought to be able to secure 
special rates to all points which he de- 
sires to see in person. It ought to be 
possible for an immigration or passen- 
ger agent to handle this so that no 
frauds could be perpetrated.—Ep. } 


THE Messrs. Edmonds are untiring 
workers for the South. Individually, col- 
lectively and through their publications, 
the MANUFACTURERS’ REcoRD and the 
Southern States magazine, they constitute 
one of the greatest forces for the develop- 
ment of the South. Their value to the 
South is away uj: i. the millions.—Aransas 
Pass (Texas) H « |}, 





Chicago and the Atlanta Exposition. 

The President of the Republic has pressed 
the button and the great Cotton States Ex- 
position is now in its full glory, Commer- 
cially, this exposition enterprise is a mighty 
event and will doubtless mark a new era in 
the trade relations between North and 
South, The latter section has been mak- 
ing rapid strides in progress for several 
years passed; she needs a further co-opera- 
tion of Northern enterprise and capital, 
mixed with Western push and pluck, to 
keep up and accelerate the pace. The ex- 
position will bring it. What the marvelous 
advance of the West meant to the East 
during the past thirty years, the new era in 
the South means to the West, its manufac- 
turers and enterprisers, in the coming three 
decades. 

Chicago's reception of the Atlanta com- 
mittee tells the story as to her feelings and 
intentions in the matter. <A delegation of 
1000 business men is scheduled to make an 
exposition trip, which will include in the 
route, besides Atlanta, the leading com- 
mercial centres of the South. This 1000 
will probably be increased to 2000 when it 
is learned that Cincinnati and St. 
aim to outdo in this particular the World's 


Louis 
Fair metropolis, The paint trade should 
be represented by a carload delegation, 
and thus by personal presence, as well as 
splendid exhibits, emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Northern, and particularly the 
Chicago paint trade, in the world of enter- 
prise and commercial conquest. 

In the Southland there may be found 
one-half of the timber of 
country, coal and iron in unlimited quanti 
ties, of the richest 
lands yet to be populated, and there is 


standing the 


millions agricultural 
produced nearly three fourths of the world's 


cotton. The utilization of these vast re- 
sources will bring an industrial 
and a general development that will make 
one of the greatest markets in the world 
for Western manufacturers. 

No city in the Union sees this clearer 
than Chicago, and no city will take a live- 
lier interest in all that goes to make up 
the exposition than she, and as a result 


gain more by the acquaintances formed, 


activity 


associations enjoyed and information re- 


ceived.—Paint, Oil and Drug Keview, 


Chicago. 


The Visit to Atlanta of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


The vote of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to hold its next 
meeting at Atlanta, Ga., was one of wisdom 
and a move in the right direction. The 
Southern cotton manufacturers, many of 
them, are active members of this association, 
and have been for some years. Their in- 
terest in its meetings is shown by their 
attendance, coming hundreds of miles at 
considerable expense to listen to the papers 
and hear the discussions that they bring 
out. Now, for the first time in its history, 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association is to hold its fall meeting in the 
territory where the staple is raised, and 
where the Southern members can attend 
with much less trouble and expense than 
ever before. It is hoped that this meeting 
will result in much good, and that many of 
the Southern cotton-mill superintendents 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to 
join this association. Instead of its being 
called the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, a vote should be taken 
and carried to change its name to the Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
as it has long since ceased to become a 
New England affair. Our Southern manu- 
facturers should be represented in its board 
of management, and also among those who 
propose papers of interest on cotton manu- 
facturing that are read at its meetings. 
There are many very capable men at the 
head of our Southern cotton mills, and 
while they have in the past, as a rule, 
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taken but a little part in the meetings more 
than to attend them, they should now be 
invited to take part in the exercises. 

It should be understood that the vote to 
hold this 


especially for the purpose of a few Northern 


meeting in Atlanta was not 
manufacturers to combine the attendance at 
the meeting with a pleasure trip to visit the 
Atlanta Exposition, Let it be understood 
among both Northern and Southern cotton 
manufacturers that the South was desig- 
nated as a place for holding the meeting for 
the purpose of increasing Southern inter- 
ests and Southern attendance. We have no 
doubt the attendance from this section will 
be large, the trip as planned being a most 
The South is attaining 


great prominence in the manufacture of 


delightful one. 


cotton goods. Our Northern manufacturers 
and capitalists should be more familiar with 
that section and its advantages. Any per- 
sen that has never been through it will be 
much surprised and greatly pleased with 
the outlook. A prominent English gentle- 
man, who has made cotton manufacturing 
his entire business and study, now in this 
country, decided to take a trip through the 
Southern mills, thinking that a week or ten 
days at the longest would allow him plenty 
of time to make this trip a thorough one, 
Ile was in the South two months, busy all 
of the time, and then came away feeling 
that he had not begun to see all of it, and 
only regretted that he could not spare more 
time in that section, 

A full attendance of the association mem- 
bers and of many wishing to join should be 
had at this meeting at Atlanta. Let the old 
idea that the meetings of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association should 
be held in New England each time be 
buried, It is no longer a New England, 
but a national affair, and should be treated 
as such. We want every cotton manufac- 
turer in the South to join us and to become 
aa active member. We will welcome them 
as new members, using all our efforts to 
make them feel at home among us.—Boston 
Journal of Commerce. 


North and South. 





One of the best features of the Atlanta 
Cotton Exposition is the revelation which 
it is the means of giving to the Southern 
people of the cordial feeling entertained 
Northern fellow- 
Some the closest 
Southern States do not 


toward them by their 
countrymen. even of 
observers in the 
seem hitherto to have realized this as ade- 
quately as they should have done. Says 
a writer in the Commercial-Appeal, of 
Memphis 
‘Those who have been reading the 
Northern papers must certainly have been 
impressed with the frequency and kindly 
encouragement with which they have men- 
tioned the Atlanta Exposition. They have 
given it a publicity that should please the 
management and the Southern people gen- 
erally. Not only this, but the citizens of 
the North are taking special pains, it seems 
to me, to patronize it with their money and 
presence. All this speaks mighty loud and 
places our friends in an enviable light. 
‘‘The truth is, I, who have a considera- 
ble amount of prejudice, feel a growing 
kindness toward our neighbors north of 
the line. 
stantial aid extended here to authors, to 


I have been noticing the sub- 


enterprises of various kinds, to the afflicted, 
on more occasions than one, The thought- 
ful will ask why this is, and demand a sat- 
isfactory reply. Every Southern author 
almost has been recognized by the North 
before accorded recognition in the South, 
And so of others—magazines and other 
journals have been open, and despite the 
fool reference now and then by some care- 
less editor to ‘Southern barbarity,’ etc., our 
treatment for years has been considerate 
indeed, This tribute I feel that I 
should render.” 


is a 


Now, the sincere friendliness of the 


Northern people toward the South ought 





not to be a matter of surprise. It ought 
not even to be a matter of particular com- 
ment. It ought to be taken for granted, 
but it seems that it has not been some- 
times, and, of course, these frank and 
hearty acknowledgments of it are very 
pleasant and very welcome. There is not 
only a friendly interest in the South in this 
Northern sec'ion of the country, but there is 
a very strong and positive desire to see the 
South entirely happy and prosperous. North- 
ern people, and especially New England 
people, have shown their faith by their 
works in this direction. In a multitude of 
business enterprises they have given the 
South substantial tokens of encouragement. 
It may not be easy for some of our South- 
ern friends to realize it all at once, but it 
is impregnably true that when slavery fell 
the last shadow of a pretext or occasion 
for a quarrel or even a serious misunder- 
standing between North and South forever 
vanished, 

There is now no more room for jeal- 
ousy or hostility between Massachusetts 
and Tennessee than there is between Mas- 
sachusetts and New York or Pennsylvania. 
New England and the North have just as 
loyal and profound a friendship for, the 
South as they have for any other section of 
our common country. And that friendship 
is not at all incompatible with occasional 
neighborly protests against certain South- 
ern methods in matters of politics or 
education. For our 
pared to take these comrade-like admoni- 


part, we are pre- 
tions in the same honest spirit in which we 
ourselves make them, Southern 
brethren sincerely believe that Northern 
methods in certain regards are capable of 
improvement, they should not hesitate to 
They assuredly are able to give 
much needed lessons in broad and fervid 


If our 


Say so. 


patriotism to certain elements of our North- 
ern population.—Boston Journal. 





Manufacturing in New Orleans. 


The development of New Orleans as an 
industrial been referred to 
several times in the MANUFACTURERS’ 
REcoRD, but by the 
Freight Bureau of that city for the past 
year indicate that the remarkable increase 


centre has 


reports prepared 


in manufacturing enterprises reported from 
year to year has continued. At present 
there are reported 2163 factories, represent- 
ing $43,059,693 capital; employing 34,185 
hands, paying wages of $14,860,553 annu- 
ally, and producing goods valued at $66,- 
165,400, in operation in that city. In 
1880 the number of factories was 915, with 
$8,565,303 capital; employing 8404 hands, 
paying $3,717,557 in wages annually and 
producing articles to the value of $18,808,- 
g09. These figures are more than remark- 
able. They are The 
increase in capital alone is over 600 per 
cent., in the number of hands employed is 
over $300 per cent., in the wages paid over 
300 per cent. and in the value of the 
output over 250 per cent. 

Yet New Orleans offers no more induce- 


really wonderful. 


ments to industrial enterprises than many 
other Southern cities. It is true that the 
city is a railroad centre of magnitude. It 
is a large seaport, and, situated as it is 
upon the Mississippi river, it commands a 
very extensive trade by water with the vast 
territory known as the Mississippi valley. 
At New Orleans the articles turned out are 
diverse in character. Cotton goods, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, clothing, fertilizers, 
canned goods, boots and shoes are some of 
the staples. These goods are used through- 
out the South; in fact, throughout the coun- 
try, and there is no reason why the ma- 
jority of articles noted could not be manu- 


soap, 


factured, for instance, in Augusta, Ga., or 
Columbia, S. C., Savannah and dozens of 
other places as well as New Orleans. The 
figures tell a story of development which 
every business organization in the South 
with the welfare of the community in which 
it is located at heart would do well to study. 





How to Reduce the $100,000,000 Bill. 





The need of a meat-packing house in 
Memphis is urged by the Commercial 
Appeal of that city in the following 
editorial : 

‘‘Memphis needs a pork-packing house. 
The farmers of the country roundabout 
have accepted the advice of the wise men. 
They have raised much corn and many 
hogs. They have found—and we speak of 
farmers whose farms are close to Memphis— 
that the soil is so fruitful in corn and hogs 
are so easily and numerously raised that 
the Memphis consumption is not sufficient 
to meet the supply from day to day. They 
are confronted, therefore, by a condition 
rather than a theory. They find that they 
must either curtail their raising of corn and 
hogs or establish a packing-house in Mem- 
phis, so that they may always dispose of 
these products. The Commercial Appeal 
is assured that the farmers of the neighbor- 
ing territory would take stock in a packing- 
house enterprise if they were met half way 
by the business men of Memphis. It is a 
most important question. There must be 
a diversification of crops to insure agricul- 
tural prosperity. Where corn may be grown, 
hogs may be grown. The Memphis district 
is capable of producing an illimitable 
amount of corn, The modern processes 
are such that hogs may be packed in Mem- 
phis as well as in more northerly latitudes. 
The cotton farmer always finds his bales 
negotiable in Memphis. Why should not 
the corn and hog farmer be enabled to pack 
his pork in Memphis as the cotton farmer 
is enabled to compress his cotton? The 
farmers should insist upon a packing-house 
in Memphis, and, if they cannot secure the 
assistance of Memphis purveyors, they 
should build such a house notwithstanding. 
Their own interest is directly involved.” 

This is the right way to argue. What 
applies to Memphis applies equally as well 
toa number of other cities in the South. 
The MANUFACTURERS’ REcoRD has been 
advocating the establishment of this indus- 
try in the South for a long time. 

With packing-houses in its larger cities, 
the South would reduce the $100,000,000 
debt it incurs annually for food products 
purchased in the West and elsewhere. 


The South and West Conference. 


The conference at Topeka, Kans., in the 
interest of increased export trade through 
Southwestern seaports was attended by 
delegations from Galveston, Aransas Pass 
and other Southern ports, as well as from a 
number of Western cities. Senator George 
G. Vest, of Missouri, acted as chairman. 
Addresses pertinent to the subject were 
made by ex-Governor Hubbard, Engineer 
L. M. Haupt, of Philadelphia, who planned 
the improvements now under way at Aran- 
sas Pass; M. F. Hartigan, of Nebraska, 
and ex-Governor Fishback, of Arkansas, 


whose sentiments on the subject were 
recently given in the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp, The sentiment of the conven- 


tion was expressed in the following para- 
graph of Mr. Hubbard’s speech: 

**Half the distance of the freight hauled 
from the West and Southwest is paid for in 
expensive land transportations. The con- 
sensus of opinion of the late Pan-American 
Conference at Washington was that with 
the same cost of freight, all the Central 
American republics would prefer to trade 
with our country, for they said that our 
products are superior and our home prices 
usually as low as those of Europe. We 
must change by generous but heroic methods 
to Western and Southern transportation 
lines instead of by the long haul from the 
West and South to the Atlantic ports. It 
is to Gaiveston 300 to 500 miles nearer 


from Denver and Omaha, St. Louis and | 


Topeka and Kansas City and the centres 
of the great grain and meat districts of the 
West, than to Boston and New York. The 
statement is the argument. Deep water at 


Texas ports is now assured. That conten- 
tion has been settled by the engineers and 
the coming of great ships safely to the 
wharves.” 





OnE of the new volumes of the American 
History Series, published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, is ‘‘The Mak- 
ing of the Nation,” by Gen. Francis A. 
Walker. This work deals with the history 
of our country from 1783 to 1817, and con- 
denses into 300 pages a general review 
from the confederation of 1783-87 to the 
close of Madison’s administration. This 
formative period of our country’s history is 
by no means as well understood as it should 
be, and this volume meets the needs of 
those who wish to grasp the entire situation 
carefully and comprehensively stated with- 
out undue elaboration. It is intended in 
this series to cover the four epochs in our 
country—the colonial era, of which Prof. 
Geo. Park Fisher has written; the French 
war and the Revolution, by Prof. Wm. M. 
Sloane; then trom 1783 to 1817, by General 
Walker, and lastly, the sectional conflict, 
ending with the reconstruction period. 








Advertisements 


Of RAILROADS handling Exposition 
travel, 


Of Southern TOWNS and CITIES 
desiring to present their advantages 
for manufacturing industries, 


And of other interests relating to 
the Exposition, and to Exposition 
matters, will be accepted for this 
Supplement. 


Of the value of such advertising, 
considering the character and scope 
of this Supplement, it is needless to 
say anything. 
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ATLANTIC 
COAST 

LINE 
FOSTERS 
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INDUSTRIES 


And provides every 

facility for reaching 
Northern markets in the 
shortest time and at lowest 
rates. It offers 

unequalled advantages to 


Northern 


Manufacturers 


shipping goods Southward. 
The section of country which 
the line traverses 

abounds in game and fish 
and beautiful scenery. 

The hunter or tourist will find 
much to delight them. 
Correspond with 


T. M. EMERSON, 


Traffic Manager. 


H. M. EMERSON, 


Assistant Gen. Freight Agent 


WILMincTon, N. C. 
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